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PREFACE. 


I  WOULD  not,  knovringly,  have  made  a  long  journey  to 
witness  the  dying  agonies  of  an  empire.     I  never  should 
have  thought  of  going  to  Turkey  in  1 847  if  I  had  not 
been  induced  to  believe  that,  since  my  last  sojourn  there  in 
1827^,  the  Grovemment  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly  improved ;  that  an  equality  of  rights  had 
been  establi^ed  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  other  Bayah  subjects  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
that  the  tyranny,  oppression,  and  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  office  and  power,  wbieb  had  been  so  re* 
volting  during  my  former  residence,  had  almost  ceased 
since  the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  the 
rise  of  his  present  Vizier  Reschid  Pasha.     Without  be- 
lieving all  that  was  told  to  me  by  persons  in  the  service 
of  the   Ottoman  Grovemment,   and  closely  connected 
with  Reschid,  I  felt  confident,  from  their  assurances, 
that  Turkey  had  made,  and  was  then  making,  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  order,  justice,    and    civilization. 
I  went  honestly  in  search  of  this  improvement ;  but  to 
see  and  judge  for  myself.     The  state  of  things  which  I 
found  is  explained  in  these  volumes. 

My  wishes,  my  interests,  would  have  been  best  served 
if  I  couW  have  found  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
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I  have  described ;  but,  finding  things  as  they  were,  I 
could  not  report  them  otherwise — nor  would  I  have 
done  so  for  all  the  diamonds  the  Sultan  has  ever  given 
away  in  nishans  and  gold  snuff-boxes. 

At  this  moment  I  consider  it  of  the  highest  political 
importance  to  England  that  the  true  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  made  known.  I  devoted 
eleven  months,  and  no  small  labour,  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  which  I  now  offer  to  my  countrymen.  I 
occupied  myself  mainly  in  studying  the  condition  of 
the  people,  or  the  various  peoples,  nations,  or  races, 
that  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman.  I  have  dis- 
charged this  work  of  almost  everything  that  does 
not  bear  upon  this  one  point.  I  have  experienced 
a  difSculty  in  suppressing,  or  leaving  for  some  ftiture 
publication,  many  pages  of  my  journal  which  relate 
to  scenery,  antiquities,  architecture,  Turkish  history 
and  legends ;  and  I  still  regret  having  been  obliged 
(for  the  present)  to  pass  over  in  total  silence  several 
subjects  which  deeply  interested  me,  and  upon  which  I 
collected  information  from  the  best  sources.  Among 
these  last  I  would  mention  the  Armenian  schools  esta- 
blished by  the  American  missionaries  at  Pera  and 
Bebek ;  the  missionary  labours  and  scheme  of  Bishop 
Southgate;  the  case  of  Dr.  Millengen,  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  children  were  kidnapped  at  Rome,  and 
kept  from  him  ten  years  (by  the  liberal,  reforming  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  as  well  as  by  his  predecessor  Gregory  XVI.) 
solely  and  avowedly  becatise  he  was  a  Protestant ;  the 
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trade  and  resources  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  concerning 
which  much  curious  information  was  communicated  to 

me  by  Mr.  B.  B ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  my 

friends  at  Smyrna,  who  had  been  residing  some  years 
in  that  beautiftd  island ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  curious  and 
able  (but  long)  paper  on  the  deplorable  state  of  agri- 
culture and  the  vices  of  administration  in  the  country 
round  Smyrna,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  since  my 
return  to  England  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkin  of  Smyrna,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  from  which  I  received  numerous  kind 
offices  m  1827-8. 

I  trust,  however,  that  all  these  subjects  will  be  delayed 
only  for  a  few  months. 

People  seem  more  than  ever  disposed  to  say  that  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil.  I  was  afraid  of  making  this 
too  long,  as  also  of  spoiling  its  unity  of  <lesign. 

Canterbury^  Feb.  \$t^  1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Voyage  to  Constantinople  —  Splendid  Steamer  —  An  Anncnian  Priest : 
his  Scheme  of  Amalgamating  aU  Religions  —  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  a 
narrow  Escayx) — Gibraltar  —  Souvenirs — The  late  General  Sir  George 
Bon  —  Onr  Colonial  Be/orms  —  An  old  Friend  —  Malta  —  Beggars 
—  Maltese  Newspapers  —  The  Grave  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  —  The 
Doro  Passage  —  Smyrna  and  its  Changes  —  Turkish  Recruits  —  The 
Golden  Horn. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  July,  1847,  at  9-25  a.m^ 
that  we  weighed  anchor  at  Plymouth,  and  made  a  fair 
start  for  Constantinople.  We  were  on  board  the  Vas- 
sitei  Tidjaret,  a  splendid  new  steamer,  built  for  the 
Sultan  or  for  a  Turkish- Armenian  company,  patron- 
ized by  His  Highness  (and  in  which  his  mother  the 
Sultana  Valid^  had  an  interest),  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
Cowes,  and  fitted  up  in  the  London  river,  at  Blackwall, 
under  the  care  and  active  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Zohrab,  the  Ottoman  Consul-General. 

Messrs.  White,  though  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
hulls  and  for  the  many  model-yachts  and  ships  they  have 
built,  never  launched  a  more  graceful,  beautifiil  vessel 
than  this  steamer.  At  the  launch,  and  afterwards  in  the 
river,  she  attracted  universal  admiration ;  and  this  was 
bestowed  upon  her  at  every  port  we  entered  during  our 
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voyage.  She  was  fitted  with  beautiful  engines  (con- 
tainhig  all  the  recent  improvements),  by  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay.  The  Vassitei  Tidjaret  was  too  good  and  far  too 
beautiful  for  the  service  to  which  she  was  destined ;  she 
ought  to  have  been  kept  as  a  royal  pleasure  yacht.  We 
had  her  after-deck  and  elegant  cabins  almost  entirely  to 
ourselves,  there  being  no  other  passenger  admitted  aft 
except  a  little  Armenian  priest.  These  floating  apart- 
ments were  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  any  we  ever 
found  on  shore,  either  in  the  Sultan  s  European  or  m  his 
Asiatic  dominions.  Captain  R ,  the  most  watch- 
ful, most  active,  most  cautious,  and  safest  skipper  I  ever 
sailed  or  steamed  with,  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  admiral 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  pleasant 

companion.     Good,  hearty,  merry  Mr.  H ,  who 

acted  as  first  mate,  was  also  an  excellent  sailor,  a  man 
of  superior  condition,  and  altogether  as  pleasant  a  com- 
rade as  well  could  be  met  with  afloat  or  on  shore.  With 
both  of  them  it  was  more  a  summer  trip  of  pleasure 
than  anything  else.  They  were  to  deliver  the  ship  up 
to  the  company  at  Stamboul,  and  the  amount  of  their 
reward  would  about  pay  the  expenses  of  their  homeward 
journey  through  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Our  little  Armenian   priest  was   a  more   complete 
character  than  I  had  met  with  for  many  a  long  day. 

Narses  L (Narses  being  Armenian  for  Narcissus^ 

although  our  mate  would  have  it  that  the  English  of  the 
name  must  be  "  Nasty ")  was  the  dirtiest  of  all  dirty 
little  Oriental  priests.  He  was  very  short  in  sta- 
ture, very  thin  and  wizen,  very  sallow,  much  wrinkled, 
and  very  grey  about  the  beard  and  mustachios;  but 
he  had  a  quick,  cunning  eye,  a  most  fawning  address, 
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and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  said,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Beware  of  me,  for  I  am  a 
deep  one.**  He  had  been  passing  six  or  seven  years  in 
England,  and  had  contrived  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  Turkish  Embassy, 
by  helping  such  of  the  Ambassadors  as  were  true  Turks 
to  kill  time  during  our  long  winter  evenings,  by  giving 
lessons  in  the  Turkish  language  to  Englishmen,  by 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  generosity  of  some  of 
our  Dissenting  sects,  and  by  writing  and  publishing  what 
he  called  a  "  religious  work."  Yes !  Narses  was  one  of 
our  guild  I  Narses  was  an  author — and  the  author  of  one 
of  the  strangest  books  that  were  ever  written.  The 
then  Ottoman  Minister,  Prince  Callimaki,  who  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  had  shown  me  this  precious  produo- 
tion  in  London;  and,  before  we  were  well  out  of  Plymouth 
Soimd,  the  author  presented  me  with  a  copy,  and 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  read  it  and  ponder  well  upon 
it,  admitting  that  it  was  abstruse,  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  cultivated  intellects,  and  not  to  be  understood 
at  all  by  the  vulgar  herd.  The  title  of  the  book  was 
*  Analogical  Conversations.'  The  purport  of  it  was  to 
recommend,  and  in  fact  introduce  and  impose,  a  mixing 
and  blending  of  all  the  confessions  and  beliefi  of  the 
world  into  one  composite  religion,  wherein  every  man, 
whether  Christian,  (Protestant,  or  Catholic,  or  Greek,) 
Turk,  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Budhist,  worshipper  of  the 
Delhi  Llama,  or  pagan  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  or 
of  whatsoever  comer  of  the  globe,  or  of  whatsoever 
faitii,  should  6nd  his  own  belief  together  with  the  be- 
liefe  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Men  were  to  take  and 
swallow  all  this  together,  just  as  the  Chinese  are  said 
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to  mix  and  gulp  down  all  the  medicines  prescribed  by 
conflicting  physicians.  A  revelation  from  Heaven  had 
assured  him,  in  his  London  garret  near  Bryanston 
Square,  that  the  great  and  glorious  mortal  had  come 
into  the  world  who  would  bring  about  and  see  fiiUy 
accomplished  this  fusion  of  beliefs,  faiths,  and  confessions, 
and  that  this  glorious  mortal  was  Queen  Victoria's 
eldest  son,  the  little  innocent  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
greater  part  of  the  small  volume  was  occupied  by  extra- 
vagant and  almost  blasphemous  laudations  of  the  young 
heir  to  the  British  crown;  and  His  Royal  Highness's 
effigies  figured  in  the  rudely  engraved  frontispiece,  with 
the  sun  and  moon  at  his  feet,  and  the  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment at  his  right  hand  and  at  his  left,  like  balls  for  him 
to  play  with.  Narses  complained  that  the  artist  had  not 
sufficiently  embodied  his  ideas,  and  said  that,  if  properly 
executed,  that  little  engraving  on  wood  would  have  ex- 
plained nearly  all  his  mystical  meaning.  I  describe 
from  memory ;  I  have  not  the  strange  book.  My  copy 
was  lost  during  the  confrisions  and  purloinings  of  one  of 
the  many  fires  at  Pera.  He  had  engaged  some  despe- 
rado in  literature  to  help  him  to  put  it  into  English. 
This  translator  must  have  been  a  congenial  spirit.  Be- 
tween them  they  had  invented  a  variety  of  the  longest 
and  most  astounding  and  unintelligible  of  words.  Few 
were  of  less  than  ten  syllables.  The  words  had  no  dis- 
coverable roots  or  types.  Narses  and  his  colaborateur 
must  have  made  them  as  they  did  terms  and  sentences 
at  Laputa.  Of  the  last  paragraph  of  all  in  the  book  our 
little  priest  was  uncommonly  proud,  boasting  that  that 
one  thought  would  give  immortality  to  the  name  of 
Narses  L.      The  preposterous,   irreverent,  sacrilegious 
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idea  was  simply  this — That  Eternity  was  greater  than 
God,  and  more  than  God,  as  it  comprehended  Man  as 
well  as  God.  He  thought  that  all  the  passages  about 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales  were  very  fine,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  procured  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic^ 
toria  a  reward  very  different  from  that  which  had  been 
meted  to  him.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  written 
those  extravagant,  revolting  passages  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining much  money.  He  told  us  that  he  had  sent 
three  copies,  beautifully  bound,  to  Buckingham  Palace ; 
and  that  all  he  had  received  in  return  was  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  OflSce  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  books.  Day  afler  day,  week  after  week,  he 
had  expected  to  be  summoned  to  the  palace,  there  to 
obtain  his  due  reward  from  Majesty  in  person. 

The  *  Analogical  Conversations '  were  not  likely  to 
dispose  me  very  favourably  to  the  society  and  conver- 
sation of  their  author ;  but  we  were  in  the  same  ship, 
and  he  fixed  himself  upon  me  as  a  fellow-craftsman. 
As  we  were  steaming  fast  away  from  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  and  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the  Land's 
End,  I  asked  Narcissus  to  what  church  he  belonged  or 
had  originally  belonged.  He  shirked  the  question,  and 
referred  me  to  his  book,  telling  me  that  there  I  should 
find  that  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  all  religions  were 
pretty  much  alike,  and  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
"  I  will  read  your  book  to-morrow,"  said  I,  "  but  you 
call  yourself  a  priest,  and  say  you  have  been  brought 
up  as  a  priest.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Eutychean  or 
ancient  Armenian  church,  or  are  you  a  Roman  Catholic 
Armenian?"  His  answer  was  now  very  quick  and 
sharp :  "  No !  no ! "  said  he,  "  not  Roman !  not  Catoleek  I 
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Catoleek  not  good  I     Bad  by  self;  possible,  good  when 
mixed.     See  my  book." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  priest  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  church." 

Narses  turned  his  cunning  eyes  from  me  as  he  said, 
"  Good  I  your  understanding  good!  Ancient  Armenian 
church  very  good.  No  pope!  More  like  as  good 
English  Protestants.  Priests  have  wife.  Good  ting 
priest  have  wife.  No  touch  other  man  wife.  Old 
Armenian  church,  English  church  much  same — soon  be 
all  one.     I  am  clergimanno  in  old  Armenian." 

The  little  rogue  was  bold  in  his  mendacity.  He  had 
evidently  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Papistry  was  gene- 
rally unpopular  at  that  moment  among  Englishmen,  and 
that  he  should  occupy  a  better  place  in  my  good  graces 
by  passing  himself  off  as  a  member  of  the  Eutychean 
church.  Yet  was  his  falsehood  sure  to  be  followed  by 
almost  immediate  detection.  When  I  spoke  to  him  of 
that  ancient  Oriental  church — ^a  curious  subject,  on  which 
I  had  bestowed  some  attention  while  residing  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1828 — I  found  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  its 
history,  doctrines,  and  ritual.  His  English  was  very  im- 
perfect, but  he  had  wandered  a  good  deal  in  Italy,  and 
spoke  Italian  very  fairly.  I  therefore  conversed  with 
him  in  that  language,  when  questioning  him  about  the 
Eutychean  Confession.  The  ignorance  he  betrayed  was 
not  therefore  through  misconceptions  of  language.  To 
mask  this  ignorance  he  flew  off  into  a  lamentation  about 
the  intolerance  and  hatred  of  literature  and  philosophy 
of  priests  in  general,  and  of  those  of  the  ancient  church 
of  Armenia  in  particular.  Part  of  this  speech  sounded 
very  like  a  translation  from  Voltaire  or  Diderot     The 
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plain  truth  was,  that  Narses  our  priest  had  no  religion  at 
all.  To  the  Eutychean  church  he  certainly  did  not 
belong.  Soon  after  our  talk  on  the  quarter-deck,  I 
learned  in  the  cabin  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
gone  eagerly  in  search  of  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Plymouth ; 
that  he  had  genuflected  and  crossed  himself,  and  done 
all  that  Catholics  do  in  a  chapel ;  that  in  a  school  at- 
tached to  the  chapel  he  had  examined  some  children  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Eoman  faith,  and  that  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  two  respectable  priests  there,  as  a  co-religionist 
and  brother — as  a  wandering,  much-enduring,  afflicted 
member  of  the  holy  Roman  Apostolical  church  in  the  East 

C ,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  served 

at  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London  seven  years,  who 
was  now  acting  as  our  cabin  steward — going  to  Con- 
stantinople in  search  of  an  improvement  in  circumstances, 
which,  poor  fellow!  he  did  not  find,  although  his  in- 
tegrity, industry,  and  talent  well  merited  it — told  us 
that  he  had  always  known  Narses  as  a  Roman  priest, 
and  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  him  publicly  offi- 
ciate in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the  west  end  of 

town,     C said,  de  plus,  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  • 

parasite  living.  One  morning  when  this  priest  was 
wearying  me  with  his  *  Analogical  Conversations '  and 
his  brazen  efforts  to  extort  some  praises  of  his  book,  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  at  Constantinople. 
He  replied  that  he  intended  to  disseminate  among  all 
classes  the  amalgamation  doctrines  contained  in  his  book, 
and  to  open  a  school,  or  academy,  or  College  for  the 
education  of  young  Armenians  of  both  churches.  I 
hinted  that  the  first  might  be  found  to  be  a  dangerous 
process ;  that  the  Turks  might  lay  him  by  the  heeb, 
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that  the  Greeks  would  be  sure  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  him,  and  that  neither  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Armenians  nor  the  Patriarch  of  the  an- 
cient Armenian  church  would  ever  allow  him  to  keep 
such  a  school.  He  replied  that  the  Turks  had  lost  their 
fanaticism ;  that  he  had  many  great  friends  ^rnong  the 
Turkish  Pashas  of  the  new  school,  who,  as  was  well 
known,  had  no  religion  at  all ;  that  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Reschid  Pasha,  was  his  friend,  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  likewise,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
Mussulmans  than  he  was,  and  cared  no  more  for  Ma- 
homet and  the  Koran  than  he  did.  "  Besides,"  said  he, 
"  the  Vizier  is  all  for  amalgamation — an  amalgamation 
of  races  as  well  as  of  religions"  [Of  this  amalgamation 
scheme  I  had  heard  something  before,  and  I  was  soon 
assured,  at  Constantinople,  that  it  was  the  one  idea  of 
Reschid  Pasha.]  "  But,"  said  he,  "if  I  cannot  make  way 
with  my  doctrines,  if  I  cannot  keep  a  school  at  Pera 
and  turn  it  to  profitable  account,  I  will  soon  go  back  to 
England.  There^  a  man  with  a  new  scheme  of  religion 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  listeners  and  friends  and  protectors, 
•  and  there  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  persecuted  or  im- 
prisoned. Quelle  care  ledi  I  those  dear  ladies !  they  do 
so  like  religious  discussion,  and  are  so  very  liberal.  An 
Oriental  priest,  if  he  only  has  a  beard  and  practice,  and 
knows  how  to  manage  matters,  need  never  want  for  any- 
thing in  London ! " 

I  had  never  before  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  without 
a  storm  or  a  terrible  tossing.  This  time  the  Bay  was 
as  smooth  as  the  estuary  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Vas- 
sitei  Tidjaret  glided  across  It  in  charming  style,  making 
her  eleven  knots  an  hour,  without  any  rolling,  or  strain- 
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ing,  or  effort  of  any  kind.  On  the  fifth  day,  at  dawn, 
we  were  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  rather  closer  to  those 
stupendous  rocks  and  mountains  than  we  calculated,  or 
than  was  altogether  pleasant  or  safe,  the  strong  current 
in  the  Bay  having  carried  us  some  three  miles  farther 
to  the  eastward  than  we  looked  for.  There  was  a  thick 
fog  on  the  land,  with  the  rising  sun  looking  pale  on  the 
edge  of  it.  We  neither  saw  the  land,  nor  knew  that  it 
was  there,  right  before  us !  But  there  was  a  most  rapid, 
magic-like  raising  or  withdrawing  of  the  misty  curtain. 
It  was  opened  like  a  drop-curtain  at  a  theatre,  and  gave 
us  a  glorious  view  of  the  cape,  and  tower,  and  light- 
house. Helm  a-port  I  If  we  had  continued  our  course 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  curtain  had 
not  been  withdrawn,  we  should  have  gone  right  upon 
the  rocks — and  then  farewell  Vassitei  Tidjaret  and  to 
all  on  board ! 

That  night — about  midnight — we  brought  up  in  Gi- 
braltar Bay.  On  the  following  morning  I  was  on  deck 
at  daybreak  to  see  the  sim  rise  on  the  hoary  old  rock 
and  that  varied  scene  of  the  commingling  of  Europe  and 
Afiica,  which  my  memory  had  always  treasured  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  panoramas  upon  earth. 
We  landed  at  an  early  hoiu*.  After  examining  the 
town  I  hired  a  queer  Spanish  cabriolet,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  time,  and  to  show  my  son  some  of  the 
haunts  of  my  boyish  days.  We  drove  out  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  under  the  perpendicular  northern  face  of  the 
rock  to  Catalan  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  neutral 
ground  to  the  Spanish  lines.  Instead  of  the  tattered, 
squalid  scarecrows  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  here, 
mounting  guard,  I  found  a  very  fine  set  of  men — mostly 
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young — exceedingly  well  dressed,  in  simple,  elegant 
uniforms,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  incredibly 
clean.  This  improvement,  which  is  said  to  be  general 
in  the  Spanish  army,  is  of  very  recent  date.  We  went 
on  to  the  little  village  of  El  Campo,  where  we  refreshed 
ourselves  with  some  sweet  Andalusian  bread  and  some 
light  wine  of  the  country,  and  where  I  sat  under  the 
same  vines  and  fig-trees  which  had  sheltered  me  from 
the  scorching  summer  heat  thirty-two  years  ago.  Re- 
turning into  the  garrison,  we  drove  to  the  new  Alameida 
or  promenade,  and  on  to  the  South  to  Europa  Point, 
which  looks  across  the  noble  Strait,  and  directly  faces 
Mount  Abyla,  that  other  Pillar  of  Hercules,  whose  name 
has  been  sadly  vulgarised  into  "  Apes'  Hill."  The  place 
was  ftiU  of  recollections.  There,  on  the  utmost  point  of 
the  Point,  on  that  farthest  battery,  on  that  rock  project- 
ing into  the  sea  towards  Africa,  I  used  to  resort  fre- 
quently on  the  summer  nights,  and  never  failed  being 

there  when  my  poor  friend  Ensign  T had  the  guard. 

We  sat  on  the  gims,  or  leaned  over  the  ramparts, 
plainly  hearing  the  drums  beating  the  retraite  over  in 
Africa,  in  the  Spaniards'  fortress  of  Ceuta,  watching, 
when  the  night  was  dark,  the  bright  fires  along  the 
mountains  of  Morocco,  (where  the  swarth  Moors  were 
making  charcoal,)  speculating  on  the  transmission  of 
sound,  and  on  the  possibility  of  getting  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  indulging  in  dreams  of  African  travels  far  more 
extensive  than  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  be  able  to  realize. 

Poor  T went  with  his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies, 

and  there  the  yellow  fever  gave  him  to  the  land-crabs 
many  years  ago.  I  was  alive,  and  here  again ;  but — the 
dreams  were  all  vanished,  the  age  of  adventure  was 
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past  I  In  the  Alameida  I  found  the  saplings  planted 
by  that  best  of  good  governors,  old  General  Sir  George 
Don,  grown  mto  fine  large  trees.  I  was  present  when 
most  of  them  were  put  into  the  ground  thirty-two  years 
ago,  with  much  rejoicing,  yet  with  many  doubts  whether 
they  would  ever  thrive  in  that  rocky,  arid  soil.  They 
have  thriven  admirably;  and  so  has  everything  else 
which  was  undertaken  by  that  amiable,  virtuous,  exem- 
plary veteran.  There  was  a  blessing  on  all  the  good 
man  did.  It  seemed  to  me,  on  a  cursory  glance,  that 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  way 
of  civil  improvement,  since  Sir  George's  time. 

As  it  was  a  Sunday,  the  Spaniards  and  all  the  un- 
English  part  of  the  dense  population  were  abroad  and  in 
their  best  attire;  and  as  the  weather  was  excessively 
hot,  all  the  English  were  in  their  houses — the  soldiers 
in  their  barracks.  The  usual  guards  were  on  the  bat- 
teries and  along  the  ramparts;  but,  except  a  sentinel 
here  and  there,  one  could  scarcely  see  an  English  soldier 
or  any  other  species  of  Englishman.  It  looked  as 
though  the  place  entirely  belonged  to  the  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Catalans,  Genoese,  Barbary  Jews,  and  naked- 
legged  Moors  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  who  were 
thronging  all  the  streets  and  outlets,  thrusting  us  from 
the  wall,  and  otherwise  behaving  somewhat  less  than 
courteously.  The  swagger  and  insolency  of  these  people 
did  not  seem  to  me  an  improvement  on  the  past 
There  never  was  a  juster,  milder,  more  gentle  ruler  of 
a  colony  than  Sir  George  Don,  yet  I  well  know  that  in 
his  days  these  things  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
But  oiw  reformers  must  be  perpetually  encouraging 
changes— -K^alled  reforms — and  granting  privileges  and 
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immunities  to  the  foreigners  in  our  settlements,  and 
liberalizing  until  nearly  all  civil  power  is  taken  out  of 
our  hands,  and  Englishmen  are  the  persons  least  con- 
sidered, and  having  least  influence,  in  English  colonies. 
It  is  at  Malta  as  it  is  here.  If  our  precipitate  reformers 
fancy  that  the  foreign  populations  have  been  conciliated 
and  rendered  loyal  and  affectionate  by  these  concessions 
and  absolute  surrenders  of  right,  let  them  go  for  a  few 
days  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  make  a  proper  use  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  Discontent  or  loud  murmuring 
has  increased  in  exact  proportion  with  our  concessions ; 
and  the  Government,  by  granting  the  full  liberty  of  the 
press  to  the  Maltese,  who  cannot  make  a  proper  use  of 
it,  have  put  a  scourge  into  their  hands,  the  strokes  of 
which,  dealt  with  a  mad  fury,  and  with  hardly  any  dis- 
crimination, have  caused  more  strife,  more  animosities, 
and  more  feuds  than  ever  before  prevailed  in  that 
island.  Judging  from  all  that  I  saw  of  them  or  their 
writings,  the  Maltese  journalists  have  two  capital  objects 
—one  to  indulge  their  private  spites  by  publishing 
indecent  personalities,  the  other  to  bring  the  British 
government  into  contempt  with  the  islanders. 

At  Gibraltar  I  heard  two  complaints:  one  of  a 
decay  of  trade  in  the  town ;  the  other  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  robberies  and  assassinations  outside,  in  Spain. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  duties  and  the  actual  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Spanish  governments,  the  best  customers  of 
the  Gibraltar  merchants  were  always  the  contraband 
adventurers.  These  fellows  came,  dollars  and  doubloons 
in  hand,  for  the  tobacco,  the  Manchester  goods,  &c.  &c., 
which  they  afl;erwards  smuggled  into  Spain.  The 
quantities  they  could  "  run,"  in  my  time,  were  immense. 
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By  making  extraordinary  efforts,  and  employing  great 
bodies  of  regular  troops  against  it,  the  present  Spanish 
government  has  spoiled  this  pretty  trade.  Many  of  the 
smu^lers  have  therefore  left  the  sea  and  taken  to  the 
road — have  tmned  highwaymen. 

My  old  friends  were  dead  or  scattered  long  since.  I 
however  succeeded  in  finding  one,  the  kind,  most  hos- 
pitable Mr.  S ,  who  had  been  settled  nearly  half  a 

century  on  the  Rock.  With  this  early  friend  and  school- 
fellow of  Robert  Southey,  I  used  to  ride  to  St.  Roque 
and  pic-nic  in  the  cork  woods,  and  sketch,  while  he  shot 
all  about  the  country,  without  any  thought  of  robbers  or 
other  dangers  whatsoever.  He  assured  me  that  it  was 
not  now  safe  to  ride  five  miles  from  the  guns  of 
Gibraltar,  unless  you  went  well  armed  and  with  a 
goodly  company.  He  complained  of  a  visible  decline 
of  morality  and  principle  among  the  poor  Spaniards. 
The  Andalusian  peasant  was  no  longer  the  trustworthy 
fellow  he  had  been.  The  liberales  and  constitution- 
makers,  in  suppressing  the  monastic  establishments  and 
expelling  the  monks,  had  taken  no  adequate  care  to 
provide  the  people  with  better  teachers.  In  becoming 
less  reverential  and  superstitious,  the  peasantry  had  be- 
come less  honest  and  less  confiding.  It  is  the  same 
story  everywhere,  or  wherever  these  Continental  re- 
formers have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway. 
Those  who  sympathize  with  them  tell  us  that  better 
times  are  coming — that  their  world  is  now  only  in  the 
"  transition  state ;"  that  we  must  wait  a  few  years  longer 
to  see  the  effects  of  these  liberal  institutions ;  that  it  is 
a  positive  good  to  knock  down  superstition;  that  un- 
belief, even  though  it  approach  to  atheism,  is  better  and 
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surer  ground  whereon  to  build  up  a  rational  faith  than 
that  which  is  aflforded  by  a  perverted  and  false  belief; 
that  they  have  already  got  a  free  press  and  plenty  of 
newspapers,  and  are  beginning  to  print  many  new  books ; 
that  they  will  soon  have  an  abundance  of  schools  for  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  that  the  free  press,  news- 
papers, new  books,  schools  and  schoolmasters,  will  gra- 
dually set  all  things  right,  and  establish  a  pure  and  high 
morality  throughout  these  lands.  I  doubt.  I  think  that 
the  teachers  want  teaching,  and  that  their  character  and 
entire  philosophy  (which  is  French  and  materialist) 
ought  to  be  changed  before  any  rational  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  so  happy  a  reformation.  These  "  drivers" 
are  ultra-democrats  all,  and  can  use  no  engine  or  vehicle 
but  that  of  an  imbridled  democracy.  I  believe  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  a  mob  can  never  govern  a 
mob :  and  do  what  we  will,  the  mass  of  mankind  must 
and  will  remain  a  mob.  In  old  Europe,  where  we  can- 
not  find  means  of  well  feeding  our  populations,  how  are 
we  to  find  the  means  of  well  educating  them  all  ? 

Our  steamer  havmg  taken  in  a  supply  of  coals,  we 
left  Gibraltar  at  midnight,  having  been  there  just  four 
and  twenty  hours.  We  reached  Malta  early  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  30th  of  July.  I  had  last  left 
this  island  in  July,  1827.  Here  were  a  few  very  ob- 
vious improvements.  The  streets  of  Valletta  were  neater 
and  cleaner  than  ever ;  most  of  the  new  buildings  were, 
at  the  least,  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate; and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  activity  and 
well-doing  among  the  Maltese.  But  oh  !  the  beggars — 
the  swarming — importunate  beggars  I  Go  where  I  would, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  square,  on  the  ramparts,  or  outside 
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the  gates — I  was  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  beggars,  turn- 
ing up  their  sightless  eyes,  holding  out  their  gangrened 
limbs,  and  exhibiting  disease  in  some  of  its  most  re- 
voltmg  forms,  and  poverty  in  its  most  abject  conditions. 
The  Casa  d' Industrial  and  one  or  two  other  charitable 
institutions,  in  which  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  and 
Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  and  the  late  Lady  Errol,  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere  took  so 
much  interest,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  since 
the  departure  or  death  of  those  true  friends  of  Malta, 
and  professional  mendicancy  and  street-begging  have 
increased  proportionably,  or,  rather,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. The  Maltese,  of  themselves,  will  do  nothing  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  the  local  English  government  is 
doing  nothing,  or  nothing  effectually. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  government  in  Malta.  All 
the  chiefs  were  away.  I  hardly  remember  such  aCn 
official  absenteeism!  The  Governor,  Sir  Patrick 
Steuart,  had  just  started  for  England,  having  resigned 
in  consequence  (it  was  said)  of  being  refused  a  tempo- 
rary leave  of  absence.  The  next  most  important 
functionary,  the  Government  Secretary,  had  been  ap- 
pointed eight  months  ago,  but  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  on  the  island.  He  was  reported  to  be  at 
Paris.  The  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Police,  the  Head  of  the  Customs,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Post-Office,  were  all  away  in  England. 
It  was  said  that  the  four  last-named  officials  had  been 
sent  for  in  order  to  give  vivd  voce  information,  and  to 
be  examined  with  reference  to  some  extemsive  change 
of  system  contemplated  by  the  Colonial  Office.  But 
they  and  the  rest  of  the  authorities  ought  to  be  speedily 
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returned  to  their  posts,  for  the  Maltese  were  beginning 
to  proclaim  very  loudly  that  they  had  no  government  at 
all,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  one. 
From  all  I  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  saw,  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  Whig  changes  recommended  by  Mr. 
Charles  Austen  and  his  brother  commissioner  have  been 
improvements.  The  course  of  justice  is  said  not  to  have 
been  so  direct  and  pure  since  Englishmen  have  been 
driven  away,  and  the  courts  have  been  filled  with  native 
Maltese  judges.  The  police,  which  has  been  thrown 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Maltese,  is  shame- 
fully mismanaged,  and  has  become  inefficient.  Three 
murders,  accompanied  with  revolting  circumstances, 
have  been  recently  committed,  and  nobody  has  been 
brought  to  justice  for  them.  In  two  of  these  cases  sus- 
picions and  circumstantial  evidence  are  so  strong  against 
certain  individuals  that  it  is  thought  that  any  properly 
conducted  trial  would  end  in  their  conviction.  But  no 
such  trial  has  been  held ;  and  the  repeated  murderers 
walk  about  in  public,  and  live  much  as  they  lived  before, 
except  that  the  finger  is  cautiously  pointed  at  them  now 
and  then  to  note  that  they  have  blood  upon  their  hands. 
Fourteen  or  more  years  ago  it  was  rather  pompously 
announced  that  the  system  or  no-system  of  Maltese  law 
was  to  be  amended  by  the  most  competent  persons,  and 
that  a  model  specimen  of  codification  would  soon  be 
ready.  Yet,  at  this  day,  the  courts  of  Malta  present 
a  jumble  ,of  conflicting  laws  and  opposite  procedures. 
The  old  Roman  law,  the  Code  Rohan  (the  most  ap- 
proved code  of  the  Knights  of  Malta),  the  Code 
Napoleon,  the  English  Common  Law,  and  fragments 
of  half  a   dozen    more   laws   make   up  that   precious 
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coniiision    of  all  law  and  all  right,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  Legge  Maltese." 

These  new,  free  newspapers  of  Malta  are,  indeed, 
excessively  licentious  and  essentially  anarchic.  Nothing 
so  deplorable  as  the  English  and  Italian  in  which  they 
are  written,  except  the  deplorable  tone  and  temper, 
philosophy  and  reasoning  of  their  articles.  It  is  a 
liberty  of  the  press  nearly  all  on  one  side.  Generally, 
the  native  journalists  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for, 
although  the  local  government  gives  its  patronage  to 
the  "Malta  Gazette,"  its  patronage  is  stinted,  and  it 
takes*  no  care  to  see  that  the  articles  inserted  are  appro- 
priate  and  ably  written.  Then,  the  "  Gazette "  is  in 
English,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read. 
The  Maltese  take  the  poison  in  Italian,  and  cannot  take 
the  English  antidote.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  said  (when  the  scheme  was  first  broached)  that  we 
might  as  well  have  a  free  press  in  a  "  seventy-four  **  as 
iQ  Malta.  Having  given  it.  Government  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  its  unfairness  and  excesses. 

Our  garrison  is  very  weak;  but  we  are  repairing, 
beautifying,  and  strengthening  the  fortifications.  The 
work  is  not  yet  finished — there  are  delays  arising  from 
want  of  money — but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  upon 
Castel  Sant'  Elmo.  Probably  but  few  at  home  will 
now  remember  that  the  body  of  the  brave  and  good  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  lies  interred  within  these  truly  war- 
like works.  It  was  buried  on  a  bastion,  which,  ever 
since  that  time,  has  borne  the  honoured  name  of  "  Aber- 
cromby.** Lately  while  working  at  the  repairs  of  this 
bastion,  the  soldiers  came  imexpectedly  upon  the  hero's 
coffin,  which  they  treated  with  reverence,  and  presently 

VOL.  I.  c 
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buried  again.  The  coffin  was  in  almost  as  perfect  pre- 
servation as  it  could  have  been  when  first  put  into  the 
earth.  A  good  English  eighteen-pounder  passes  im- 
mediately over  Sir  Ralph's  monumental  tablet,  and 
shows  its  adamantine  mouth  seawards.  The  noble 
veteran  could  hardly  have  had  a  nobler  or  more  appro- 
priate place  of  sepulture. 

As  at  Gibraltar  so  at  Malta:  the  old  respectable 
English  mercantile  houses  have  one  and  all  felt  the  ad- 
verse eflect  of  altered  circumstances  and  systems  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  really  prosperous  men  are  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  native  shop-keepers  and  the  little  traders  of 

• 

all  nations.  The  vast  influx  of  travellers  going  to  or 
returning  from  India,  by  itself,  supports  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valletta,  and  enriches  not  a 
few  of  them. 

We  dined  and  slept  at  the  house  of  my  old  fnend 
J.  R.,  at  La  Pietk.  The  next  day,  at  noon,  we  quitted 
Malta. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August,  on  going 
upon  deck,  I  found  we  were  abreast  of  the  Malsean 
promontory,  or  Cape  Matapan.  That  evening  we 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  wondrous 
evening  and  a  glorious  scene !  We  saw  the  sun  set  be- 
hind the  purple  heights  of  Egina,  and  the  bright  crescent 
moon  rise  above  Andros.  Most  beautiful  and  most 
rapid  was  our  moonlight  voyage  through  the  Doro 
Passage.  It  is  in  summer  time,  and  in  these  seas,  that 
one  truly  feels  the  value  of  steam  navigation.  This  time 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tight  good  sailing  vessel,  we  beat 
and  tacked  four  days  and  nights  to  get  through  this 
strait  in  the  teeth  of  the  Etesian  wind ;  and  we  were 
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obliged  to  give  it  up  at  last,  and  bear  away  for  Milo,  in 
the  land-locked  port  of  which  island  we  were  shut  up 
fourteen  days  without  the  possibility  of  getting  out  to 
resume  our  voyage  to  Smyrna.  The  Vassitei  Tidjaret 
went  through  the  passage  in  three  hours.  By  an  early 
hour  of  the  following  morning  we  were  close  to  the 
island  of  Ipsara,  and  in  the  midst  of  capes,  rocks,  and 
isles,  and  enchanting  scenes,  that  were  familiar  to  me 
long  ago.  We  glided  behind  Scio — in  my  apprehen- 
sion the  most  lovely  of  all  these  islands,  and  turning  its 
northern  point  and  the  broad  shoulder  of  Cape  Kara- 
boumou,  we  began  to  enter  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  about 
noon.  The  mysterious,  the  sublime  Mount  Sipylus  and 
all  that  noble  scenery  at  the  end  of  the  gulf  was  soon 
again  before  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  left  the 
place,  or  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  and  had  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  twenty  years.  It  has  been 
said,  by  Mr.  Hope  and  by  many  others,  that  we  some- 
times live  over  again  a  former  and  long  antecedent 
period  of  our  existence.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
I  now,  for  a  few  short  moments,  lived  over  again  that 
happy  period  of  1827,  when  I  first  sailed  up  this  bay. 
We  were  snugly  at  anchor  at  Smyrna  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Having  dined,  we  hurried  on  shore  to  look  for  some  few 
of  the  many  good  friends  I  once  had  in  this  place.  Death 
had  carried  off  too  many,  some  had  returned  to  England 
or  Scotland ;  but  I  had  reasons  to  expect  to  find  three 
or  four  yet  in  Smyrna.  Upon  inquiry  we  were  posi- 
tively assured  that  they  were  all  out  at  Boudja,  passing 
the  summer  at  that  village  according  to  the  old  custom. 

*  Anastasius. 

c  2 
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One  should  never  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  any  infor- 
mation in  the  Levant.  We  procured  horses  about  sun- 
set, and  rode  to  the  village,  where  I  had  passed  many 
happy  days,  as  fast  as  an  execrably  bad  road  would 
allow  us ;  and  then  found  that  not  one  of  the  friends  of 
whom  I  was  in  search  was  there.  Two  of  them  were  in 
Smyrna,  from  which  we  had  been  making  so  much 
haste,  and  had  not  been  at  Boudja  this  year ;  one  was  at 
the  village  of  Sedikeui,  far  away  across  the  plain ;  and 
my  choice,  true-hearted,  American  ally — who  ought  to 
be  United  States'  consul  at  Smjrma  and  is  not — my  best 
of  all  old  friends,  Joseph  Langdon,  from  Boston,  was  up 
at  Constantinople,  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  all  but 
hopeless  struggle  to  obtain  satisfaction  or  compensation 
for  some  claims  he  had  on  the  Turkish  government 
Mrs,  Langdon  was,  however,  my  old  friend  too,  and  she 
was  here  with  the  children,  and  most  kind  was  the  re- 
ception she  gave  us.  We  slept  at  Boudja  in  a  pure 
atmosphere,  and  free  from  the  persecution  of  musquitos, 
which  at  this  season  renders  the  town  of  Smyrna  a  per- 
fect purgatory  to  strangers.  The  next  morning  we  rode 
back  to  Smjrma  under  a  most  broiling  sun.  Nothing  was 
moving  along  that  road,  or  rather  that  rough  path,  ex- 
cept ourselves  and  horses,  and  the  lizards  and  the  noisy 
cicale.  The  plain  and  the  near  hill  sides  were  parched 
to  the  colour  of  very  light  brown  paper;  but  the 
charming  valley  of  St.  Anne,  sheltered  and  shaded  by 
Mount  Pagus,  was  fresh  and  verdant  as  it  always  is. 
In  the  town  we  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  Henry  Borrell, 
now  so  well  known  as  an  antiquarian,  numismatist,  and 
collector,  looking  over  his  coins,  walking  about  the 
place,  and  talking,  now  merrily  and  now  sadly  enough, 
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of  those  bygone  times  when  he  and  I  scarcely  knew 
what  a  sad  thought  was.  We  passed  another  day  on 
shore,  employing  it  as  actively  as  the  excessive  heat 
would  permit.  I  again  lived  back.  In  the  bazaars  I 
bought  some  attar  of  roses  from  the  very  same  old  man 
I  dealt  with  on  my  first  arrival  in  1 827-  I  found  him 
seated  cross-legged  on  the  identical  boards,  at  the  very 
same  comer,  in  the  same  snug  little  stall  where  I  first  saw 
him  twenty  years  ago.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  never 
moved  from  the  spot  since  then,  but  had  grown  older 
and  greyer  in  situ.  The  great  bustle  in  the  bazaars,  the 
crowded  streets,  the  quantity  of  shipping  in  port,  the 
activity  that  was  reigning  all  along  the  quays,  betokened 
an  increased  population  and  a  thriving  trade.  Outward 
appearances  were  in  part  delusory ;  but,  since  the  ces- 
sation or  suspension  of  the  deadly  ravages  of  the  plague, 
which  annually  carried  off  its  thousands  or  its  tens  of 
thousands,  the  population  of  Smyrna  has  perhaps  some- 
what augmented.  The  increase  might  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  cholera,  which  was  very  fatal  here  in  1835, 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  our  present  visit,  was  hovering 
round  the  country,  and  preparing  to  descend  upon 
Smyrna,  as  it  did  with  terrible  effect  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  Everybody  knows  how  diflScult  a 
matter  it  is  to  get  even  at  an  approximation  of  the 
actual  population  of  any  city  or  town  in  Turkey,  where 
no  census  is  taken,  and  no  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Porte  now  has  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge,  but  this  may  very  well  be 
doubted.  A  recent  examination  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  *' protected  subjects" — that  is,  not  only  foreigners 
living  in  the  country,  but  of  Rayah  subjects  of  the 
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Porte,  as  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  Frank  embassies  or  consulates,  was  thought 
to  have  afforded  the  government  some  opportunity  of 
making  a  rough  calculation.  Moreover,  the  Porte  had 
resorted  to  another  measure,  which  was  truly  oriental. 
Every  Mussulman  subject,  in  whatever  part  of  the  em- 
pire, was  commanded  under  the  severest  penalties  to  go 
to  his  mosque  on  a  certain  day  and  hour.  I  believe  the 
same  day  and  hour  was  fixed  for  the  whole  empire. 
The  MoUahs,  it  was  said,  had  counted  all  the  Turks  in 
their  several  mosques,  and  had  sent  their  totals  to  their 
pashas,  or  local  aghas,  who  had  remitted  the  lists  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  learned  eflendis  employed  in 
the  Porte  would  only  have  to  perform  a  long  sum  in 
the  first  rule  of  arithmetic !  I  was  at  first  misled  by 
some  very  inaccurate  information,  and  by  my  own 
anxious  wish  to  find  that  there  was  some  substantial 
improvement  in  the  country,  and  that  the  reports  which 
had  induced  me  to  undertake  this  journey  were  substan- 
tially true.  Whatever  increment  there  might  be  at 
Smyrna  had  not  been  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Mus- 
sulman part  of  the  population.  Although  many  villages 
had  been  completely  emptied,  and  some  towns  in  the 
interior  almost  abandoned  by  people  who  came  to  this 
trading  sea-port  to  seek  a  better  subsistence  or  to  escape 
firom  their  petty  local  tjnrants,  the  Turks  had  not  kept 
up  their  numbers  in  Smyrna.  In  my  time  they- formed 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  population :  according 
to  old  travellers,  they  formed  more  than  two-thirds  at 
the  early  part  of  last  century ;  at  present  they  do  not 
form  much  more  than  one-third,  being  far  outnumbered 
by  the  Greeks  alone.     I  will  by  no  means  guarantee  its 
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accuracy,  nor  was  the  paper  given  to  me  for  anything 
more  than  an  approximation ;  but  notes  before  me  state 
the  number  of  Greeks  at  80,000 ;  of  Jews,  15,000 ;  of 
Armenians,  12,000;  of  Franks  of  all  classes  and  pro- 
tected subjects,  5,000 ;  and  of  Turks,  50,000,  There 
are  a  few  rich  men  of  both  classes;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  Turks  and  the  Jews  are  the  poorest  people 
here. 

They  kept  to  the  richly  coloured,  flowing  costume 
rather  longer  at  Smyrna  than  at  the  capital ;  but  now, 
the  loose  long  robes  of  the  East,  and  the  turbans,  the 
calpacks,  the  caouks  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  streets.  You  only  get  glimpses  of  them  in  the 
bazaars,  and  in  Turktown.  The  calpack — that  enor- 
mous, ugly,  balloon-shaped  hat,  of  which  the  Armenians 
were  so  very  fond— is  now  seen  nowhere-  The  Arme- 
nians now  wear  the  fezz  or  red  cloth  skull-cap,  with 
blue  silk  tassel,  like  the  Osmanlees ;  and  the  Greeks, 
and  all  the  Bayah  subjects  of  the  Forte,  without  even 
excepting  the  Israelites,  wear  the  same  head-gear  as  the 
Mussulmans. 

The  fezz,  like  the  bonnet  rouge  of  the  French  repub- 
licans, is  the  great  symbol  of  equality.  But  it  is  only  a 
symbol,  and  the  equality  is  only  a  theory.  The  change 
of  dress  has  not  at  all  improved  the  looks  of  the  men. 
There  was  something  picturesque  even  in  Oriental  rags. 
But  great  and  truly  lamentable  has  been  the  mistake  of 
the  fair  Smymiotes  in  abandoning  their  beautiful,  antique, 
truly  classical  style  of  head-dress,  and  in  adopting  the 
coefiure,  the  hair-flattening,  and  plastering,  and  the  caps 
and  bonnets  of  Europe !  In  taking  those  exquisitely 
light  and  gracefiil  turbans  from  their  brows  they  have 
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uncrowned  themselves!  They  are  no  longer  Ionian 
queens — they  are  little  better  than  Marseilles  modistes. 
Even  the  admiring  author  of  *Eothen'  might  now- 
a-days  walk  all  through  Smyrna  without  one  rhapsody. 
Here  also  trade  or  its  agencies  had  changed  hands. 
Of  the  thriving  European  houses  of  my  time  scarcely 
more  than  two  kept  their  ground.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
were  broken,  smik,  or  utterly  swept  away.  The  now 
flourishing  men  were  the  former  native  clerks  and 
brokers  of  those  respectable  but  unfortunate  houses ;  or 
the  backals  (little  shopkeepers)  of  my  day ;  or  pushing, 
intriguing,  grasping,  spare-living  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, who  had  visited  London,  and  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  learned 
the  advantages  of  buying  directly  of  the  manufacturers, 
or  who  had  now  brothers  or  cousins  resident  in  England, 
and  corresponding  and  doing  business  with  them  with- 
out any  intemiSdiaires,  I  would  not  take  pride  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  which  (the  fulfilment)  has 
ruined  or  impoverished  a  good  many  estimable  English- 
men ;  but  I  cannot  but  remember  that  twenty  years  ago 
I  foresaw  and  predicted  that  nearly  the  totality  of  the 
business  of  this  country  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians ;  that  the  trade  with  England 
might  possibly  be  increased,  but  that  it  would  be  a 
direct  trade,  which  would  and  must  be  fatal  to  the 
European  houses  in  the  Levant.  The  man  who  pre- 
tends to  love  all  the  world  is  likely  to  love  no  one 
part  of  it.  I  love  the  country  that  gave  me  birth,  and 
as  an  Englishman  I  grieve  to  see  my  countrymen  being 
gradually  driven  out  of  all  these  foreign  parts,  where 
for  centuries  they  had   occupied   the   foremost   posts. 
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Surely,  when  this  process  is  in  active  operation  in 
Gibraltar  and  in  Malta,  when  British  merchants  and 
agents  are  being  overridden  in  our  own  colonies,  and  in 
nearly  every  colony  we  possess,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  much  to  regret.  The  recent  altera- 
tions in  our  Navigation  Laws  appear  to  me  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  many  perilous  experiments  tried 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  venture  upon  another 
prediction : — in  ten  years  there  will  hardly  be  an  English 
vessel  carrying  a  cargo  to  the  Levant,  or  bringing  home 
a  cargo  from  that  part  of  the  world.  The  carrying  trade 
will  be  monopolized — or  nearly  so — by  the  Greeks  or 
by  country  vessels,  under  the  Russian  flag,  but  navigated 
by  Greeks.  Having  lost  our  commission  business,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  be  done  by  Englishmen  on  shore, 
and,  losing  our  carrying  trade,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do  at  sea.  The  British  residents  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  various  membei's  of  a  too-expensive  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  consuls  and 
vice-consuls,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  useless  or 
inefficient  enough  already,  and  who  will  then  have  no 
duties  to  perform.  Our  influence,  which  has  ever  owed 
very  much  to  our  direct  commercial  intercourse,  and 
which  never  can  be  supported  by  mere  diplomacy,  must 
go  down  with  a  run !  The  love  of  travel  and  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  will  continue  to  carry  some  English  gen- 
tlemen to  the  East  (so  long  as  we  have  gentlemen  left 
among  us),  and  our  ships  of  war  will  occasionally  show 
themselves  in  those  seas ;  but  this  will  not  recover  our 
lost  influence.  And  when  we  shall  have  been  deprived 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  the  Americans  of  the  United  States — ^whose  ecstatic 
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joy  at  the  projected  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
ought  to  have  made  our  Ministers  pause — ^by  Swedes, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Italians,  where  will  be  the 
nursery  of  our  seamen,  and  how  is  our  national  navy  to 
be  maimed  and  supported  ?  The  moment  we  cripple 
our  commercial  navy  our  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  gone. 
And  then  ?  .  .  .  .  Good  night  not  only  to  the  great- 
ness, but  also  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Old 
England. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  honour  or  morality  of 
trade  had  been  improved  in  Smyrna  by  the  change 
which  had  taken  place.  I  was  told  that  most  frau- 
dulent bankruptcies  were  very  frequent  among  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  that  even  the  Turks,  who 
had  been  such  honest  traders,  were  beginning  to  be 
seduced  by  the  example.  In  London,  I  am  assured  by 
a  competent  City  authority,  that  the  Levant  trade  is 
becoming  slippery  and  imsafe — a  trick  and  chicane — 
that  no  English  house  can  compete  with  the  sharp 
Greeks  and  Armenians  established  among  us,  or  con- 
tinue any  time  in  the  Levant  trade  without  being 
ruined  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Levanting.  One 
respectable  house  after  another  has  entirely  given  up 
that  branch  of  commerce  within  these  last  two  or  three 
years. 

Even  at  a  glance  I  could  discover  notable  changes  in 
the  society  of  Smyrna,  which,  if  not  very  intellectual, 
used  to  have  a  certain  ease  and  elegance  about  it.  A 
man  may  make  money  much  more  quickly  than  he  can 
make  himself  a  gentleman.  Gentility  may  be,  in  some 
rare  instances,  as  it  were  innate ;  but  it  is  never  to  be 
acquired  in  a  hurry.     Hence  one  of  the  reasons  why 
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those  who  have  it  not  hate,  in  their  despair,  those  who 
possess  it,  and  affect  on  all  occasions  to  despise  them. 
These  Smymiote  brokers  and  backals,  who  now  take  the 
lead,  have  certainly  vulgarized  the  place.  Elated  by 
their  commercial  success,  they  thrust  themselves  into 
all  the  highest  or  foremost  places,  without  any  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  held  them  so  long,  and 
whose  humble,  crouching  servants  they  were  only  a  few 
years  since.  Modesty  and  diffidence  were  never  distin- 
guishing qualities  in  the  Greek  character ;  and  ingra- 
titude, purse-pride,  sullenness,  arrogance,  smd  grossi^ret^ 
are  but  too  common  among  the  Armenian  race.  These 
uneducated  Greeks  and  Armenians,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  have  cleared  the  Casino  or  Assembly 
rooms  of  the  old  Frank  families  of  the  place.  They 
have  it  all  to  themselves  now ;  they  have  thoroughly 
democratized  it,  and — if  my  fair  informants  were  cor- 
rect— a  pretty  bear  garden  they  must  have  made  of  it ! 
In  that  Casino  in  1827,  and  particularly  at  the  balls 
given  by  Lord  Prudhoe  (now  his  Grace  of  Northum- 
berland) I  have  seen,  among  the  Frank  Smymiotes 
and  some  few  of  the  Greeks  of  better  condition,  as 
much  beauty  and  grace  as  ever  I  saw  united  under  one 
roof  in  England,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  fathers 
of  some  of  those  fair  Franks  belonged  to  families  which 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more.  There  was  a  Dutch  house  which  counted,  I 
believe,  an  antiquity  of  a  century  and  a  half  at  Smyrna. 
It  was  one  of  the  two  which  as  yet  survived ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  it  fell,  as  did  also  the 
other  old  house  which  had  hitherto  escaped  bankruptcy. 
In  Radical  philosophy  it  is  always  the  mass  of  the 
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people  who  are  to  rise  in  these  "  transitions "  and  to 
benefit  by  these  changes.  The  "  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,"  or  change  is  nought,  and  even 
revolution  not  worth  making !  Yet  I  could  not  see  at 
Smyrna  that  the  masses  were  better  off,  or  that  the  poor 
were  so  well  off  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Mourn- 
ful were  the  complaints  I  heard  of  house-breaking, 
robbing  on  the  highway,  stabbing,  and  throat^cutting ! 
Not  a  night  passed  but  one,  two,  or  more  houses  were 
broken  into  and  robbed  in  Smyrna !  This  is  no  im- 
provement on  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago  house- 
breaking was  unknown,  and  so  little  was  thought  of  any 
other  kind  of  robbing  that  few  of  us  ever  took  the 
trouble  of  locking  our  doors  at  night.  Many  of  the 
robberies  have  undoubtedly  been  committed  by  poor 
Greeks  of  the  town,  or  by  Dalmatians,  or  other  Scla- 
vonians,  or  by  Hellenes  from  the  kingdom  of  Otho. 
But  it  is  aflSrmed  by  nearly  every  one  here  that  the 
perpetrators  of  all  these  offences  are  our  subjects,  the 
Maltese,  and  our  protected  subjects,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Truly  they  are  a  desperate  rabblement 
and  a  numerous !  When  they  make  Smyrna  too  hot 
for  them  they  take  a  run  up  to  Constantinople ;  and 
when  inquiries  after  them  become  too  pressing  in  Con- 
stantinople they  take  a  run  back  to  Smyrna.  Of  the 
two  the  Maltese  are  esteemed  the  greater  and  experter 
thieves,  and  the  lonians  the  readier  stabbers  and 
assassins. 

A  good  many  murders  had  been  committed  in  the 
villages  in  the  plain  between  Mount  Sipylus  and  the 
sea ;  and  here  the  murderers  had  all  been  Mussulmans. 
The   wretches    who    had    robbed   and   murdered   Sir 
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Lawrence  Jones,  having  been  caught  and  subjected  to 
a  loose  sort  of  Turkish  trial,  were  expiating  their  offence 
by  a  gentle  and  precarious  imprisonment  Unlike  his 
father  Mahmoud,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  blood  ;  and  in  the  philosophy  which  Keschid 
Pasha  learned  in  Paris  and  London,  is  included  the 
idea  that  capital  punishments  are  to  be  reprobated. 
For  nearly  every  kind  of  murder,  fine  and  imprisonment 
are  now  considered  punishment  enough — at  least  at 
Constantinople,  or  in  the  Palace  and  at  the  Porte. 
"  These  scoundrels,"  said  a  friend,  "  will  soon  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  Sultan  carries  his  mildness  to  an  in- 
jurious and  ridiculous  extent.  When  one  of  his  favourite 
women  is  delivered  he  clears  the  prisons  of  malefactors, 
who  are  turned  loose  upon  society  to  commit  more 
crimes.  One  of  these  days  he  will  have  another  son,  or 
some  other  auspicious  event  will  happen  to  him,  and 
then  you  will  see  that  the  prison  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  murderers  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones." 

And,  in  effect,  five  short  months  after  this  conver- 
sation, we  learned  at  Constantinople  that  the  mur- 
derers were  all  set  free,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  consul  at 
Smyrna  had  been  about  the  last  man  to  learn  the  fact, 
or  to  take  any  care  about  it  My  old  friend  entertained 
no  very  good  opinion  of  any  of  the  recent  reforms  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  "  Let  some  people  talk  or  write 
what  they  will  about  it,**  said  he,  "  other  people  must 
still  eat  much  stick :  there  is  still  a  great  part  of  the 
world  that  can  be  governed  only  by  the  stick.  Take 
away  the  stick  and  you  bring  in  a  contempt  for  the  law. 
In  Turkey  the  bastinado  was  the  one  great  principle 
and  instrument  of  government    It  is  falling  into  disuse ; 
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and  you  see  the  consequences.  These  people  care  very 
litde  for  imprisonment,  especially  since  they  know  that 
it  will  not  last  long.  But  they  did  stand  in  awe  and 
terror  of  the  bastinado,  which  used  to  be  administered 
to  them  at  once,  and  on  the  spot,  when  they  were 
caught  in  flcujrante  delicto.  A  devidji  of  a  Turk  has 
not  imagination  enough  to  apprehend  or  fear  a  punish- 
ment which  is  to  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  for  months^ 
and  which  very  probably  will  never  be  administered  at 
all.  Summary  justice,  after  the  old  Eastern  fashion, 
and  the  bastinado,  as  the  head  of  the  police  used  to 
apply  it  when  you  were  here  before,  might  put  a  stop  to 
these  robberies,  burglaries,  and  murders ;  but  the 
present  system  will  never  do  it  I  They  will  go  on  in- 
creasing." 

Though  not  entirely  concurring  with  my  old  fnend, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  barbarous  or  even  a 
semi-barbarous  people  are  not  to  be  governed  by  mild, 
relaxed  laws. 

Having  taken  in  a  fresh  supply  of  coals,  and  about 
350  recruits  for  the  Sultan's  regular  army,  we  left 
Smyrna  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  6th  of  August 
These  recruits,  who  were  a  source  of  amusement  and 
interest  during  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  were  from  the 
towns  and  villages  situated  round  Smyrna  and  Magnesia, 
and  from  the  mountains  farther  in  the  interior  of  the 
Fashalik,  beyond  Sardes.  Tattered  and  torn  they 
were,  yet  were  they  scarcely  more  ragged  than  the  Irish 
recruits  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  brought  into  the 
dep6t  of  Canterbury  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  There 
were  many  wretched  objects  among  them,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  well-limbed,  broad-chested  young  fellowi 
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not  tall,  but  sturdy,  and  very  active,  considering  that 
they  were  Turks — in  fact  they  were  excellent  raw 
materials  for  soldiers.  They  were  as  merry  and  play- 
ful as  kittens,  although  nothing  had  they  to  drink  but 
water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  coarse  bread,  garlic,  and 
a  few  onions.  They  looked  with  amazement,  and  with 
many  "  Mashallahs  I "  at  the  repasts  of  our  gentlemen 
engineers  and  stokers.  No  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poor  fellows  of  any  country  or  faith  could  have  behaved 
better  than  they  did  while  they  were  with  us.  Yet  it 
appeared  that  some  of  them  had  not  led  a  pattern  life 
up  in  their  mountains.  A  Turkish  officer  who  had 
taken  chief  charge  of  the  squad  at  Smyrna,  asked  two 
of  them  who  were  particularly  ragged  and  thin,  what 
they  had  been  doing  at  home.  They  replied  very 
good-humouredly  that  sometimes  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  sometimes  stopped  travellers  in  the  mountain 
passes ;  and  one  of  them  played  off  a  little  pantomime 
with  his  pipe-stick  to  show  how  they  rested  their  muskets 
on  a  rock  and  fired  from  behind  it,  being  well  covered 
and  concealed.  Some  of  them  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  party  on  board  by  playing  a  rude  sort 
of  guitar  (made  of  a  hollowed  gourd,  with  three  thin 
tinkling  wires  passed  over  it  for  strings),  by  singing  long, 
low,  monotonous  songs  to  this  accompaniment,  or  by 
dancing  to  it  some  very  primitive  and  grotesque  dances. 
As  I  knew  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Turks  entered 
the  regular  army,  and  submitted  to  discipline  and  the 
restraints  of  a  barrack  life,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  these  poor  fellows  so  very  cheerful.  I  found 
upon  inquiry  that  this  did  not  all  arise  from  their  being 
reconciled  to  the  service.     The  year  before  last  the 
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districts  of  most  of  them  had  been  visited  by  scarcity 
and  absolute  famine ;  great  distress  still  prevailed  up 
there  (though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich, 
productive  land  lay  untilled,  and  for  centuries  un- 
touched by  the  plough),  and  they  were  in  a  half-starving 
condition  when  they  were  enrolled.  This  hard  brown 
bread,  these  heads  of  garlic  and  few  onions,  were  to 
them  a  feast — abundance  and  luxury !  The  Sultan,  too, 
had  lately  limited  the  military  service  to  five  years, 
after  which  the  soldiers  were  to  be  free  to  re-enlist,  or 
to  return  to  their  own  homes  with  such  little  savings 
as  they  might  have  made.  Then  they  were  going  to 
Stamboul,  to  the  great  capital  of  the  Osmanlees,  to  one 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam ;  and,  to  these  provincials, 
Stamboul  is  invested  with  more  glories  and  more 
magic  than  is  the  city  of  Bagdad,  in  the  days  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  imagination  of  our  young 
readers  of  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  When 
night  came  on,  our  recruits  stretched  themselves  on  the 
smooth  hard  deck,  and  slept  as  if  they  had  been  upon 
the  best  of  beds.  On  the  following  morning,  when  we 
went  upon  deck,  we  were  off*  the  coast  of  Troy,  and  saw 
the  sun  rise  from  behind  Mount  Ida. 

At  10  a.  m.  we  were  abreast  of  the  Turks'  historical 
town  of  Gallipoli,  where,  in  the  month  of  May,  1828,  I 
was  detained  three  days  by  adverse  winds  and  the  always 
contrary  current.*     I  bowed  to  my  old  acquaintances, 

*  I  then  embarked  in  the  old  "  Hilton  Jolliffe,"  the  ftnt  steamer  ever 
seen  in  these  seas.  She  was  going  up  to  Constantinople  to  be  offered  on 
sale  to  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  along  the  coast  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
her,  and  some  of  them  were  greatly  alarmed  at  her  api)carance  and  per- 
formance. Mahmoud  bought  her,  and  the  "  Hilton  Jolliffe  "  was  for  a  few 
years  the  afidy  steam-boat  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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the  islands,  and  jutting  capes,  and  steep  promontories  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis  as  we  passed  them  at 
the  rate  of  good  nine  knots  an  horn*,  in  spite  of  adverse 
wind  and  current.  Towards  sunset  I  saw  once  again 
the  long  rounded  summits  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
Night  closed  in  upon  us  as  we  were  off  Buyuk 
Tchekmedj6  or  Ponte  Grande ;  the  moon  was  late  in 
rising,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  haze  which  had 
travelled  down  from  the  Euxine.  A  small  Turkish 
steamer,  which  was  steering  everywhere,  and  which 
would  not  be  warned  or  attend  to  the  ordinary  rule, 
nearly  ran  into  us.  If  a  collision  had  taken  place,  the 
Turks  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  not  we — which 
would  have  been  some  consolation.  But  as  we  were 
off  San  Stefano,  we  ran  the  narrow  chances  of  another 
and  more  equal  collision.  The  haze  had  thickened,  and 
we  had  a  blunder-maker  on  board.     At  Smyrna  we 

had  taken  up  a  skipper  called  Captain  C ,  who  was 

to  assume  the  command  of  the  vessel  so  soon  as  she  was 
given  up  to  the  company  at  StambouL     As  Captain 

R had  never  been  in  these  narrow  seas  before 

(though  Mr.  H had,  and  repeatedly),  he  allowed 

C to  give  him  a  little  advice,  and  C ,  in  the 

manner  of  his  country,  encroached,  and  almost  assumed 
the  command  from  the  moment  we  got  to  the  mouth  of 

the  Dardanelles.     C was  a  native  of  Pera ;  a  born 

and  bred  Perote.  When  I  have  said  this  I  have  said 
almost  everything.  He  had  had  some  practice  on  board 
of  coasting  steamers,  and  knew  his  way,  in  clear  weather, 
from  one  headland  to  another ;  but  if  he  was  a  sailor, 
then  would  I  have  undertaken  to  eat  the  Vassitei 
Tidjaret     The  creature  was  bearded  and  mustachiod, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  uncommonly  fine.  He  wore  kid  gloves  on  deck, 
and  a  figured  silk  waistcoat;  he  had  a  gold  or  gilt 
chain  round  his  neck  big  enough  and  long  enough  to 
have  hanged  him ;  and  he  had  tight  pantaloons,  tightly 
strapped  down  under  a  pair  of  high-heeled  boots,  in 
order  to  display  his  calves,  which  were  with  him  the 
favourite  parts  of  his  frame.  He  had  picked  up  a  little 
English,  for  hardly  any  of  these  steamers  in  the  Levant 
can  be  managed  without  English  engineers;  and  English 
passengers  had  been  firequent  on  board.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  our  tongue  was  very  imperfect,  and  apt  to  be 
dislocated  by  any  sudden  shock  of  the  nerves.  When 
the  haze  was  heaviest  we  made  out  a  steamer  even 
higher  and  larger  than  ourselves  coming  right  upon  us, 
with  the  full  force  of  the  downward  current  from  the 

Bosphorus  aiding  the  power  of  her  engines.     C 

being  disturbed,  gave  a  wrong  word  of  command  in 
English,  and  was  on  the  instant  obeyed  ;  and  we  were 
going  slap  into  her,  to  meet  shock  with  shock,  when 

Captain  R rushed  forward   towards  the   engine, 

and  Mr.  H ,  taking  a  leap  and  sundry  springs  which 

never  could  have  been  made  by  our  kid-gloved,  tight- 
breeched  Perote,  was  on  the  paddle-box  in  a  trice,  and 
letting  off*  blue  lights.  Our  adversary  also  let  ofiF  blue 
lights  and  backed  her  engines.  Yet  was  it  a  close 
shave  afler  all.  That  vessel  was  a  large,  powerful 
French  Government  steamer,  on  her  way  to  France. 
If  we  had  struck,  together  with  our  three  boats  and  our 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Turks,  we  must,  according  to 
probability,  have  all  perished  together  in  the  Propontis, 
opposite  San  Stefano.  The  moon  rose  as  we  neared  the 
Seraglio  Point,  and  was  shining  out  beautifully,  and 
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brightly  illuminatlDg  the  broad  grey  domes  and  the 
slender,  tapering,  white  minarets  of  the  mosques  at 
10  o'clock,  when  we  let  go  our  anchor  in  the  incon- 
veniently deep  water  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  7th  of  August.  Deducting  the  stoppages, 
we  had  had,  of  actual  navigation,  thirteen  days  minus 
two  hours.  I  heard  again  the  familiar  music  of  for- 
mer days ;  the  muezzins  chanting  on  the  tall  minarets, 
and  the  countless  unowned  dogs  barking,  yelping,  and 
yelling  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  Christian  suburbs 
of  St  Dimitri,  Pera,  and  Galata,  and  round  the  corner 
of  the  harbour  at  Tophana,  and  across  the  Bosphorus 
in  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari.  That  night  we  slept 
quietly  on  board,  and  so  did  our  Turks,  though  they 
were  exceedingly  eager  to  land  in  a  place  which  they 
considered  as  an  earthly  paradise. 
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CoDstantmople  —  Landing  Recruits  —  Gleaning  a  Steamer  —  Hadj^  the 
Aleppiue  —  Old  Tahir  Pasha  —  Pera  and  its  Ahominations  —  Active 
Trade  in  Slaves,  white  and  black  —  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier 
and  great  Reformer  —  Fashionable  Promenade  —  Fire !  —  Fires !  — 
Antonio  Stami)a  —  New  Bridges  across  the  Golden  Horn  —  Altered 
Dress  and  Appearance  of  the  Turks  —  Armenian  Arrogance  —  Pleasures 
of  a  Pera  Lodging  —  The  Princes'  Islands  —  San  Stcfano,  Dr.  Davis, 
and  the  Sultan's  Model  Farm  —  Deplorable  State  of  Agriculture  — 
Insane  Attempts  at  Manufactures  —  The  Dadians  —  Mr.  Carr  —  Bishop 
Southgate  —  Perotes  —  Therapia  —  A  Russian  Monument. 

Our  sleep  was  a  short  one.  It  commenced  after  mid- 
night and  concluded  at  the  first  peep  of  day,  when  the 
Turkish  recruits  began  to  land  in  great  confiision  and 
not  a  little  noise.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  over  the 
sides,  it  was  found  that  they  had  left  the  decks  in  a 
most  filthy  state,  and  had  colonized  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship  with  vermin.  All  hands  were  instantly  had 
up  to  cleanse  and  purify,  and  about  a  dozen  Maltese, 
from  shore  were  taken  on  board  to  assist  in  these  ope- 
rations ;  for  some  of  the  Turkish  grandees  are  rather 

early  risers,  and  Captain  R wished  the  vessel  to 

be  in  her  most  perfect  order  before  any  of  them  came 
off.  Brooms,  buckets,  and  holly-stone,  and  a  great 
many  tons  of  the  water  of  the  Golden  Horn,  produced 
a  magical  effect ;  the  steamer  was  cleansed  inside  and 
out,  and  in  two  hours  she  was  as  smart  and  clean,  and 
looked  as  trim  and  elegant,  as  when  she  had  first  slipped 
away  from  her  moorings  at  Blackwall.     I  believe  this 
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was  the  last  time  that  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret  was  seen  in 
all  her  neatness  and  beauty.  The  Turks  soon  made 
her  as  filthy  as  an  Irish  swine-boat,  or  as  an  old  New- 
castle collier.  Before  7  o'clock,  when  persons  connected 
with  the  company  began  to  come  ofiF,  with  sundry  other 
natives  from  Galata  and  Fera  (who  had  all  an  unman- 
nerly impatience  to  get  breakfast  on  board,  and  a  mar- 
vellous appetite  when  they  got  it),  the  hot  August  sun 
had  perfectly  dried  the  decks  and  every  plank  and  stick 
about  her.  At  about  8  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  note 
of  preparation ;  a  big  boat  full  of  unshaved  Armenians 
came  off  to  announce  that  the  great  Hadja,  the  director 
or  manager  of  the  company,  was  coming.  One  of  these 
fellows  carried  a  portable  leather  English  writing-desk 
and  portfolio,  to  show  that  he  was  a  katih  or  scribe, 
and  two  others  carried  long  tchibouques.  They  were 
presently  followed  by  their  chief,  who  came  alongside 
in  a  caique,  pulled  by  three  pair  of  oars.  Old  Hadja 
bore  his  history  and  his  character  in  his  countenance. 
He  was  an  Armenian  from  Aleppo — a  place  in  which 
the  meanness  and  rapacity,  and  the  other  vices  of  the 
Armenian  character  are  said  to  attain  their  fullest 
growth.  Even  a  Jew  of  Salonica,  or  a  jobber  and  traf- 
ficker of  Pera,  will  find  his  genius  rebuked  by  an  Alep- 
pine.  Hadja  had  been  a  trader  and  a  seraff,  or  banker 
or  money-lender,  and  had  made  himself  famous  in 
Turkey  by  the  sharpness  of  his  practice.  The  Aleppine 
said  that  the  vessel  had  cost  a  deal  of  money — a 
very  great  deal  of  money — and  then  he  asked  how  many 
passengers  she  could  carry  on  deck,  and  how  many  in 
the  cabins ;  and  how  many  sacks  of  horse-beans  she 
could  bring  down  in  her  hold   from  Trebizond.      I 
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could  not   help  saying  to  the  Perote  skipper  C , 


that  it  was  a  pity  so  beautiful  a  craft  should  be 
employed  for  such  common  purposes ;  that  the  Sultan, 
who,  or  whose  mother,  had  paid  part  of  the  money  for 
building  her,  ought  to  purchase  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret, 
and  keep  her  as  a  pleasure  yacht     "  He  not  will  buy," 

said  C ,  "  he  not  will  go  to  sea  one,  two  days." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  not  can  leave  his  W(Mnans.*' 
In  about  an  hour  a  six-pair-oared  caique  pulled  along- 
side, and  a  very  fat  and  old  Fasha  came  up  the  gang- 
way, supported  on  either  side  by  a  sturdy  Turk,  who 
held  him  under  the  armpits.  This  was  the  great  Tahir 
Fasha  (the  buyvJc  or  big  Tahir,  as  he  was  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  another  Fasha  of  the  same  name). 
This  ancient,  who  had  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices 
of  government,  was  said  to  be  a  very  ignorant  man, 
and  looked  a  very  coarse  one.  He  at  present  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  Sultana  Yalide,  and  was  otherwise 
interested  in  this  Turco-Armenian  company.  An 
essay  was  made  to  lead  him  over  the  ship,  and  to 
explain  her  beauties  and  her  improved  machinery; 
but  he  knew  no  more  of  a  ship  than  was  known 
by  our  poor  puzzled  recruits ;  he  would  see  nothing 
but  the  cabins :  and,  when  he  had  seen  them,  he  seated 
himself  on  deck  near  the  poop,  and  asked  whether  our 
people  had  not  some  good  English  cheese  and  English 
beer ;  and  whether  they  had  not  brought  up  some  good 
Cassaba  melons  from  Smyrna*  There  were  of  all 
these  things  on  board  and  in  high  perfection;  and 
abundant  specimens  were  soon  brought  to  him,  the 
Ferote  skipper  C insisting  on  acting  as  waiter  to  his 
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Excellency,  and  going  down  almost  on  his  knees  as  he 
presented  the  well-covered  tray,  and  set  it  upon  a  low 
camp-Btool.  Heavens!  what  a  fewning  and  cringing 
and  crouching  there  was !  Even  the  great  Hadja  bent 
to  the  deck,  and  touched  the  hem  of  the  Pasha's  gar- 
ment, and  put  the  hand,  which  had  so  touched,  to  his 
lips,  when  Tahir  first  came  on  board.  Our  English 
sailors  and  stokers  looked  on  with  open  mouths  and 
wondering  eyes.  Meanwhile  Tahir  Pasha,  with  an 
appetite  as  astonishing  as  that  of  the  Perotes  who  had 
been  breakfasting  below,  proceeded  with  his  dejeuner. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see !  He  looked  like  a  Delhi  Llama 
at  break&sty  surrounded  by  his  worshippers  and  admi- 
nistering priests.  An  attendant  with  an  awfiil  black 
beard  held  a  large  light  blue  silk  umbrella  over  his 
head :  Hadjd  scooped  out  the  cheese,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  to  fit  the  mouth ;  a  Perote  merchant  drew  the 
corksy  and  filled  the  Pasha's  glass  with  creaming  brown 

stout,  G ■'  cut  up  the  melons  into  the  nicest  slices, 

otlier  volunteers  performed  other  offices,  and  about  a 
dozen  attendants,  with  their  hands  crossed  before  them 
in  sign  of  reverence,  stood  round  the  great  man.  When 
Tahir  had  eaten  an  incredible  quantity  of  cheese  and 
sweet  melon,  and  had  emptied  about  two  bottles  of 
the  beer,  he  performed  (in  a  very  audible  manner) 
certain  indescribable  operations,  and  then  the  tchi- 
bouquejee  presented  his  narguile  or  water-pipe,  which 
was  as  big  and  as  bright  as  a  portable  altar.  When 
he  had  smoked  and  bubble-bubbled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  went  over  the  side,  and  away  in  his 
splendid  caique  to  his  yolli  or  marine  villa  on  the 
Bosphorus. 
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It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we 
landed  at  one  of  the  filthy  feculent  whar&  at  Tophana. 
We  had  been  given  to  understand,  and  we  had  read  in 
newspapers,  that  wonderfiil  local  improvements  had 
taken  place  of  late.  Our  first  step  on  shore  rectified 
this  error,  and  rudely  dissipated  the  beautifiil  illusion 
which  the  external  aspects  of  Constantinople  almost  un- 
avoidably create.  Everything  was  as  dirty  and  dis- 
ordered as  when  I  had  left  the  place;  there  seemed, 
however,  to  be  an  increase  of  population,  and  as  it  was 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  Christian  Kayahs  were 
abroad,  or  thronging  the  open  cofiee-houses,  singing 
and  drinking,  or  smoking.  We  took  horses  to  ride  up 
to  Fera.  Most  difficult  was  our  navigation  through  the 
narrow,  crooked,  roughly  stoned  streets,  which  were  all 
crowded  by  an  insolent  looking  rabble,  that  would 
hardly  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  when  we 
came  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  by  streets  equally 
narrow  and  slippery — having  lost  the  habit — the  journey 
appeared  to  me  quite  perilous.  In  one  of  the  very 
steepest  and  narrowest  of  these  streets  we  met  a  long 
train  of  horses  and  asses,  descending  with  loose  badly 
packed  loads  of  fire-wood  and  of  timber,  the  upper  end 
of  which  projected  into  the  air  above  the  beasts'  heads, 
while  the  lower  extremity  dragged  along  the  ground, 
clattering  over  the  rough  stones,  and  making  a  noise 
most  distressing  to  unused  nerves.  There  was  scarcely 
room  anywhere  to  pass  them.  After  one  or  two  narrow 
escapes  firom  blows  on  the  ofi*  knee,  we  dismounted 
from  our  sorry  hacks,  to  walk  up  the  rest  of  that  infidel 
hill,  through  the  carcases  of  dead  dogs  and  dead  rats 
and  other  abominations.     Nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
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had  been  done  to  improve  the  place  or  to  facilitate 
communication ;  the  streets,  being  more  worn  and  fre- 
quented, were  decidedly  worse  than  they  were  in  1828. 
To  novices  it  was  really  difficult  to  avoid  falling  or 
stumbling  at  nearly  every  step.  The  streets  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  paved  by  having  loose  stones  thrown 
down  haphazard ;  most  of  the  stones  had  their  roughest 
sides  or  sharpest  angles  uppermost;  many  of  them 
were  loose  and  rolled  as  we  trod  upon  them,  and  every 
here  and  there  were  gaping  interstices  or  deep  holes 
between.  They  were  never  swept,  and  never  could  be 
swept :  the  dust  was  almost  suffocating,  and  it  annoyed 
the  eyes  as  much  as  the  stenches  did  the  nostrils.  We 
ran  through  a  gamut  of  stinks :  when  we  got  past  the 
carrion,  an  odour  would  come  out  of  some  of  the  houses 
too  pungent  to  be  borne  with  any  patience,  or  a  crowd 
of  garlic-feeding  Armenians  would  send  whi£&  at  us 
that  made  us  stagger  as  though  we  had  been  hit  by 
grape-shot  We  groped  our  way  through  void  spaces 
left  by  some  recent  fires,  and  whereon  they  had  left  all 
the  unsightly  ruins  and  the  cinders  and  pungent  ashes 
which  affect  a  stranger  like  cephalic  snuff.  This  out- 
set was  rather  discouraging  to  one  who  had  come  in 
honest  search  of  improvement  But  I  was  determined 
not  to  judge  hastily.  They  had  not  improved  the 
streets  here,  but  they  might  have  improved  them  over 
in  Constantinople  Proper;  and  if  they  had  not  mended 
their  pavements,  they  might  have  mended  other 
matters. 

On  reaching  the  crown  of  the  hill  at  Pera,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  rickety,  noisy  house,  overlooking 
the  smaller  burying-ground,  the  arsenal  and  part  of  the 
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port,  and  kept  by  a  woman  of  portentous  dimensions^ 

the  well-known  Madame,  or  Signora,  or  Cocona  G . 

At  the  table  d'hote  we  found  three  French  officers. 
Monsieur  le  Colonel  very  soon  told  us  that  he  was  on  a 
sort  of  tour  of  inspection,  a  mission  extraordinaire, 
that  he  had  seen  very  extraordinary  scenes  since  his 
arrival,  and  that  he  thought  Turkish  reform  was  all  a 
mere  flam.  He  and  his  two  attaches  had  come  up 
some  two  months  ago  from  Algiers,  where  they  had 
been  serving  several  years.  They  had  been  up  to  Tre- 
bizond,  and  had  returned  thence  in  a  steamer  with 
fifteen  young  Circassian  females  under  the  charge  of 
two  old  slave-dealers,  who  were  bringing  them  for  sale 
to  Constantinople.  "  On  nous  donne  h  croire  jolimmt,'^ 
said  the  colonel — '^  They  make  us  believe  fine  things ! 
The  Sultan  has  ordered  the  public  slave-market  to  be 
shut  up ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  ordonnance  the 
newspapers  here  have  proclaimed  that  there  was  an  end 
to  slavery  everywhere  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and 
Europe  has  been  silly  enough  to  believe — V Europe  a 
eu  la  sottise  de  le  croire.  I  have  known  the  country 
many  a  year.  The  slave-trade,  black  and  white^  was 
never,  within  my  knowledge,  more  active  than  it  now 
is."  Another  Frenchman,  a  civilian,  and  a  very  qidet, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  had  no  mission  either  extraor- 
dinary or  ordinary,  but  who,  after  having  travelled  in 
England  and  over  a  good  part  of  the  Continent,  was 
travelling  in  Turkey  for  his  amusement,  more  than  con- 
firmed the  assertions  of  the  colonel.  He  too  had  been 
up  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  seen  white  slaves  shipped  at 
various  ports  for  the  Stamboul  market. 

On  another  subject  the  Frenchmen  were  still  more 
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eloquent  and  communicative.  They  all  had  been  toge- 
tter  to-day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  they 
had  all  been  pestered  and  pursued  for  presents  by  the 
Vizier's  innumerable  servants,  "  Beschid  Pasha,**  said 
the  colonel,  '^  has  lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  He  knows  the  usages  of  civilized  society. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  what  an  incongruous  and  mon- 
strous thing  it  would  be  thought  if  the  domestics  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France  or  England  were  to  run 
down  stairs  after  every  visitor  clamouring  for  backshish. 
I  have  been  to  the  Vizier's  several  times,  and  whether 
it  were  on  business  or  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  down 
came  the  domesticity  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the 
staircase.  He  keeps  three  or  four  hundred  servants 
and  retainers.  Why  does  he  keep  them  if  he  cannot 
feed  and  pay  them  ?  Why,  in  any  case,  have  such  an 
army  of  unproductive,  useless  idlers  ?  How  many  ser- 
vants has  M.  Guizot?  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord 
Bussell  has  very  many.  And  here  is  this  prime  minis- 
ter of  a  ruined  coimtry  with  three  or  four  hundred  I 
It  is  the  same  system  chez  little  Ali  Effendi,  the 
minister  for  .foreign  affiiirs.  These  are  the  two  men 
with  whom  foreigners  are  most  frequently  brought  into 
contact  These  are  the  intellectual  summities  of  the 
empire ;  the  leaders,  par  excellence^  of  civilization  and 
reform ;  the  men  who  have  most  loudly  proclaimed  in 
France  and  in  England  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Turks  were  changed,  and  that  where  they  were 
not  changed  they  would  soon  change  them.  Parbleu  1 
You  cannot  go  to  their  houses  without  being  robbed. 
And  see  how  they  live  at  home!  their  wives  and 
women  separated,   and  shut  up,  and   caged,  just  as 
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they  were  when  the  Turks  first  came  to  Constanti- 
nople r 

I  was  somewhat  astonished;  but  I  comforted  my- 
self by  fancying  that  the  Frenchman  must  be  preju- 
diced. 

We  went  out  to  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Perotes  had  only  two  prome- 
nades, and  both  were  in  burying-grounds,  over  or 
among  thickly  growing  cypresses  and  crowded  Turkish 
tombstones.  They  have  only  two,  and  the  same  pro- 
menades now.  As,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
roads,  dogs,  thieves,  and  the  Turkish  night-watch,  we 
could  not  venture  far  from  our  hotel  without  having  a 
lantern  carried  before  us,  we  limited  our  walk  to  the 
promenade  of  the  Petit  Champ.  This  is  an  esplanade 
or  terrace  running  above  the  tombs.  Since  my  time 
they  had  run  a  tolerably  decent  iron  railing  along  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  to  separate  it  f5pom  the  cemetery ; 
but  all  the  rest  was  as  I  had  left  it :  the  ground  was 
neither  levelled  nor  watered ;  it  was  full  of  inequalities 
and  holes :  and  in  the  best  parts  the  dust  was  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  But,  such  as  it  was,  the  place  was 
crowded.  The  cofiee-houses  and  ice  and  lemonade 
shops,  and  the  open  spaces  in  front  of  them,  were  all 
filled  with  what  appeared,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to  be 
very  fashionably  dressed  people.  A  number  of  young 
Turks  in  blue  frock-coats,  tight-fitting  pantaloons,  and 
varnished  boots,  were  sitting  out  on  their  chairs,  and 
talking  with  the  Perote  Franks  and  their  ladies.  At 
either  end  of  the  esplanade  there  was  a  tolerable  band 
of  music,  playing  waltzes  and  polkas,  and  pieces  from 
the  operas  of  Rossini  and  Bellini.     All  the  ladies,  of 
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whatsoever  race  (or,  as  they  term  it  here,  nation)^  were 
habited  in  the  Frank  or  European  manner.  Bonnets 
there  were,  and  of  the  most  diminutive  sizes,  h  la  modej 
and  bustles  there  were,  and  of  ambitious  dimensions ; 
but  the  old  Greek  dress,  or  the  old  loose  Armenian 
dress,  the  yashmac  (or  white  mask  for  the  face),  the 
turban  and  kalemkiar  were  to  be  seen  nowhere.  They 
kept  up  the  merriment  till  a  late  hour ;  the  two  bands 
(at  the  request,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  three  hundred 
and  odd  English  skippers  waiting  for  a  southerly  wind 
to  get  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea) 
finishing  their  performances  by  playing  ^^  God  save  the 
Queen." 

I  could  scarcely  fancy  that  I  was  at  Constantinople. 
But  I  had  not  been  long  in  bed  when  the  beating  on  the 
rough  pavement  of  heavy  iron-shod  clubs,  and  the  shrill, 
wild,  often-heard  and  well-remembered  cry  of  "  Tangin 
var  I  Tangin  var  V  (Fire  there  is  I  fire  there  is  I)  gave 
me  assurance  that  I  was  in  Turkey.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window ;.  and,  perceiving  that  the  fire  was 
not  very  near  to  our  hotel,  I  did  as  people  do  in  this 
country — I  returned  to  my  bed,  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  But  again  was  my  slumber  broken  by  the 
beating  on  the  pavement  and  the  cry  of  "  Yangin  var  I** 
But  this  time  the  fire  was  farther  off  than  before,  and 
my  interest  in  it  proportionably  smaller.  It  was  only 
at  breakfast  next  morning  that  we  learned  that  some 
forty  houses  had  been  burned  somewhere  up  the  Golden 
Horn,  beyond  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  Fanar,  and 
that  a  dozen  or  so  had  been  turned  into  cinders  and 
ashes  over  at  Scutari.  One  of  our  French  officers  was 
quite  angry  with  the  people  of  the  house  for  not  having 
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called  him  up  to  enjoy  "  ce  beau  spectacle.'*     *'  Ayez  un 

peu  de patience^  Monsieur j*  said  Madame G ,  " you 

will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  see  a  fire  if  you  stop 
here  a  week :  most  likely  we  shall  have  another  to-night 
And  these  are  such  beautiful  nights  for  enjoying  the  spec- 
tacle out  in  the  open  air  I  Soyez  tranquil^  Monsieur ;  vous 
verrez  bientot  des  ces  beaux  spectacles.''  "  Mafoiy  there 
are  no  others  to  amuse  us  here/'  said  the  Frenchman. 

In  effect  we  had  another  conflagration  that  night, 
and  during  the  four  weeks  that  we  remained  this  time 
at  Pera  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  a  fire,  greater 
or  smaller,  every  night,  besides  three  by  daylight  No 
improvements  had  been  adopted  to  check  this  constant 
destruction  of  labour  and  capital. 

Descending  to  Galata,  the  commercial  part  of  these 

suburbs,  we  found  Mr.  Langdon  of  Smyrna,  Mr.  B ^ 

and  others  of  my  old  friends  and  associates.  Among 
these  I  would  by  no  means  omit  or  forget  good  old 
Antonio  Stampa,  whose  magazine  serves  as  a  general 
rendezvous  to  the  English,  and  is  stocked  with  all  those 
things  which  English  residents  or  travellers  most  re- 
quire. At  the  time  of  my  former  residence,  whenever 
I  wanted  anything  done  I  went  or  sent  down  to 
Stampa,  and  he  did  it,  or  got  it  done  for  me.  It  was 
the  same  now.  We  could  not  have  lived  had  it  not 
been  for  Antonio  Stampa.  This  honest,  intelligent, 
kind  hearted  Lombard,  from  the  Lake  of  Como,  has 
been  equally  serviceable  and  essential  to  many  hundreds 
more  of  my  wandering  countrymen.  As  testimonial 
gifts  are  so  very  fashionable  just  now,  we  English  travel- 
lers in  Turkey  ought  to  unite  in  a  good  testimonial  to 
Antonio  Stampa. 
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We  went  over  to  the  city,  or  Constantinople  proper, 
to  take  a  first  general  siurey  of  the  bazaars,  the  mosques, 
and  the  Turkish  quarters  of  the  town. 

There  was  a  visible  change,  which  was  in  many  respects 
a  change  for  the  better.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  cross  the  harbour  in  an  uncomfortable 
caique  or  wherry,  you  traverse  the  Golden  Horn  by  a 
broad,  commodious  fioating  wooden  bridge,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  passage  of  horses^  cars,  arubas,  and  coaches. 
There  are  two  such  bridges,  one  leading  firom  the 
Arsenal,  the  other,  considerably  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
magnificent  port,  firom  Galata.  The  bridge  firom  the 
Arsenal  was  built  first,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
The  Galata  bridge  was  thrown  across  about  four  years 
ago.  I  was  told  that  no  foreign  engineers  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  construction ;  that  they  were  designed, 
made,  and  put  together  by  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  and  that  each  of  them  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  an  admirably  short  space  of  time.  Where 
nearly  all  information  is  doubtfiil  and  contradictory,  I 
never  could  get  at  a  perfectly  satisfiu^tory  history  of  the 
works ;  but  they  undoubtedly  do  honour  to  those  who 
planned  and  executed  them,  being  simple,  unexpensive, 
light,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose.*  To 
make  a  solid  stone  bridge,  to  sink  shafi»  and  piles  into 
the  very  deep  bed  of  the  Golden  Horn,  would,  if  prac- 
ticable, have  been  a  work  of  enormous  expense,  labour, 
and  time.     Besides,  firom  the  situation  of  the  Arsenal, 

*  A  recent  traveller  says  that  the  plan  of  the  arsenal  bridge  (the  one 
first  boilt)  was  suggested  by  a  Greek  named  Georgi,  master  mastrmaker 
in  the  dock-yard,  and  was  executed  by  his  department.  See  *  Three  Years 
in  Ckmstantinople/  &c.,  by  Charles  White,  Esq.,  Lond.  1845,  vol.  iii. 

p.dao. 
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and  the  many  quays  and  wharfs  above  the  bridges,  it 
was  necessary  their  great  ships  of  the  line,  and  other 
vessels  masted  and  rigged,  should  pass  and  repass. 
Both  the  bridges  are  floating  bridges,  being  supported, 
the  upper  one  by  sections  of  very  strong  rafts,  and  the 
lower  (or  Galata  one)  by  a  great  number  of  pontoons  or 
lighters,  decked  and  made  waterproof,  which  are  ranged 
at  short  distances,  and  most  firmly  moored  and  made 
fast  and  steady  to  the  bottom,  there  being  no  tide  at 
all,  and  not  much  current  here,  and  the  water  not  often 
rising  or  falling  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  There 
is  very  little  vibration,  or  shaking,  or  motion  of  any 
kind.  We  were  several  times  on  the  bridges  when  a 
whole  regiment  of  infantry,  followed  by  some  artillery 
and  fourgons,  were  passing.  Any  portion  of  the 
bridges  may  easily  be  repaired  without  necessarily 
stopping  the  passage.  Caiques,  lighters,  and  all  the 
smaller  classes  of  vessels  glide  through  two  open  spaces 
between  the  moored  pontoons,  as  through  the  arches  of  a 
regular  bridge ;  and  by  a  very  simple  contrivance  and 
arrangement  as  to  time,  craft  of  all  sizes,  inclusive  of 
the  enormous  ships  of  the  line  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Arsenal,  are  allowed  to  pass  freely,  and  that  too 
without  any  serious  interruption  to  the  traffic  over  the 
bridges.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  a  portion  of  the 
bridge  opens  and  leaves  a  broad  passage  to  all  such  vessels 
as  are  to  pass  up  or  down  the  port  After  remaining  open 
for  the  necessary  time,  the  detached  portion  floats  back 
to  its  place,  presently  the  passage  is  closed  up,  and  the 
platform  of  the  bridge  again  united.  Many  and  voci- 
ferous— at  first — were  the  complaints  and  maledictions 
of  the  boatmen ;  but  inestimable  has  been  the  benefit 
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which  these  two  bridges  have  conferred  on  the  people 
of  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs,  many  of  whom  have 
daily  or  almost  hourly  occasion  to  pass  or  repass.  To 
do  this  in  all  sorts  of  weather — in  the  storms  and  snows 
of  winter — in  frail  open  boats,  was  no  small  matter. 
Let  the  busy  Londoner  only  imagine  what  would  be 
his  condition  if  our  bridges  on  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Putney  were  all  destroyed,  and  he  had  to 
embark  in  a  wherry  every  time  that  business  or  plea- 
sure called  him  over  to  the  Southwark  side  of  the 
Thames.  In  my  time  these  floating  bridges  were  not 
dreamed  of;  and  any  such  construction  would  have 
been  considered  an  impossibility.  No  toll  is  levied  on 
the  upper  or  Arsenal  bridge,  but  the  lower  bridge  is 
every  day  rendered  most  profitable  to  government  and 
those  who  built  it  The  toll  is  light  At  each  time 
of  passing — in  returning  as  well  as  in  going — a  foot 
passenger  pays  five  paras  or  about  a  farthing  English  ; 
but  the  concoiu*se  is  so  great,  the  flux  and  re-flux  are  so 
continuous,  that  even  at  this  low  rate  the  daily  receipts 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  brilliant  success 
— financially — of  this  experiment  ought  to  encourage 
and  impel  the  Forte  to  render  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal and  of  all  the  suburbs  passable  for  wheeled  car- 
riages ;  to  turn  the  horrible  bridle-paths  of  the  country 
into  good  roads ;  and  to  span  the  chasms,  and  the  beds 
of  rivers  or  winter  torrents,  with  good,  stout  bridges. 
Ignorant  and  slovenly  as  they  may  be,  the  farmers 
might  thrive  if  they  had  but  roads  to  a  market  Now, 
it  often  happens  that  there  is  plenty  in  one  district,  and 
famine  in  another,  at  no  very  gTeat  distance. 
Such  were  some  of  my  speculations  the  first  time  wq 

VOL.  L  B 
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crossed  the  Galata  bridge.  I  believed  then  in  the 
boasted  patriotism  of  the  Vizier  Reschid,  and  really 
entertained  hopes  that  good  advice  would  be  taken  and 
followed.  I  had  been  assured  in  England  that  they 
had  begun  making  roads  in  various  directions;  the 
assertion  was  repeated  to-day  by  a  person  connected 
with  the  government — and  I  continued  to  believe  in  it 
until  I  began  to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to 
collect  evidence  from  very  competent  and  disinterested 
witnesses,  who  had  recently  travelled  nearly  all  over 
the  empire,  and  who  had  not  seen  a  single  road  made, 
or  even  begun,  either  in  the  European  provinces  or  in 
the  Asiatic. 

The  Turks  over  in  Constantinople  certainly  looked 
much  less  like  Turks,  and  were  far  more  civil  than  in 
1828.  They  were  incomparably  less  picturesque  and 
imposing  in  their  outward  appearance.  The  forced 
change  of  costume  has  transformed  them  into  a  rather 
mean,  shabby-looking  people.  But  for  the  glaring  red 
fezz  (a  mean,  ungraceful  head-covering  in  itself),  they 
might  pass  for  Franks  who  employed  bad  tailors  and 
seldom  got  their  clothes  brushed.  A  blue  frock-coat, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  dirty  duck  pantaloons  not 
wider  than  we  wear  them,  were  the  prevailing  fashion. 
In  my  time  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  made  war  on  flowing 
bright-coloured  robes,  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  loose, 
baggy  nether  garments  of  the  Mussulmans;  but  still 
the  prejudice  was  strong  in  favour  of  an  amplitude  of 
trousers,  and  a  shabby  fellow  continued  to  be  designated 
as  a  "  tight  breeches,"  or  "  narrow  breeches ;"  but  now 
every  man's  breeches  were  narrow  in  Stamboul  except 
among  the  common  people,  Oulema,  Dervishes,  and  a 
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few  old-fashioned  country-people  from  the  mountains  in 
Europe  or  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  In  many 
cases  it  cost  me  thought  and  trouble  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  Mussulmans  and  Rayahs.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  possibility  of  confounding  them  ;  for,  even 
without  the  then  marked  distinctions  of  dress,  of  head- 
gear, of  boots  or  papoushes,  the  Osmanlees  were  to  be 
known  by  their  swaggering  gait,  their  overbearing  looks, 
and  their  contemptuous  insolent  manners.  The  Turks 
now  seemed  to  have  lost  their  pride  and  their  sense  of 
importance.  Over  in  the  City  they  were  the  quietest 
and  most  modest  part  of  the  population.  Their  former 
swagger  and  rudeness  appeared  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Armenian  Serafis  and  their  dependents.  Where  I  had 
been  repeatedly  insulted  and  more  than  once  spat  at  by 
the  Turkish  rabble,  we  certainly  found  nothing  now  but 
civility.  In  1 828  there  was  no  going  across  the  Golden 
Horn  into  Constantinople  without  being  attended  by 
one  or  two  armed  Turks ;  and  the  presence  and  guard 
of  the  faithful  could  not  always  screen  one  from  the 
most  gross  and  opprobrious  language.  We  were  now 
alone,  my  son  and  I.  In  the  bazaars  we  met  some 
Frank  ladies,  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  unveiled 
and  unattended,  walking  about  unconcernedly  and 
making  their  purchases.  They  are  constantly  doing 
this,  walking  over  by  the  Galata  Bridge,  which  is  about 
the  best  promenade  here,  and  walking  quietly  back 
in  the  midst  of  Turks,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  midst  of  troops.  Formerly  it  was  a  solemn  and 
hazardous  day  that  on  which  any  European  ladies  ven- 
tured across  the  port  to  Stamboul!  It  was  quite  a 
field-day,  and  great  forethought  and  many  preparations 
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were  necessary.  The  Turkish  authorities  must  be 
spoken  to,  half  a  dozen  cavasses  or  chaoushes,  girded 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  must  be  provided  for  the 
escort  by  some  embassy  or  other,  or  the  ladies  must  be 
muffled  up  and  disguised  in  Turkish  costume,  and  wear 
the  white  muslin  face-covering  yashmac,  which  makes  the 
liveliest  and  loveliest  of  living  women  look  like  so  many 
walking  spectres.  On  a  changS  tout  qela  I  On  a  bien  fait. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  we  did  not  stroll  far 
from  the  bazaars,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
daily  visits  of  Franks ;  and  that  the  ladies  from  Galata 
and  Pera  confined  their  rambles  to  that  quarter.  We 
very  soon  found  that  beyond  these  limits  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  Christians  remained, 
and  that  we  could  seldom  walk  or  ride  about  wi  thout 
being  insulted;  and  it  was  fear,  sheer  fear  of  conse- 
quences that  saved  us  from  actual  assault 

'    To  live  at  Madame  G 's  was  an  impossibility ; 

her  house  was  so  noisy  that  one  could  neither  read  nor 
think ;  and  every  evening  the  promenade  in  front  of  it 
was  like  a  fair,  thronged  with  vociferous  people,  and 
having  its  two  bands  playing  from  sunset  till  midnight 

We  ran  away  to  Dr.  P.  Z 's,  and  after  staying  there 

a  few  days  we  transferred  ourselves  to  the  Pension 
AnglaUe^  situated  on  another  corner  of  the  smaller 
Turkish  cemetery,  close  to  the  convent  of  the  dancing 
Dervishes.    The  noise  was  almost  as  bad  as  at  Madame 

G *s,  and  here,  as  there,  we  were  tormented  by  bugs, 

fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  sand-flies.  But  these  were  con- 
comitants— a  little  more  or  a  little  less— to  every  habi- 
tation in  Pera;  and  our  present  host,  poor  Tonco 
Vitalis,  besides  being  an  easy,  good-tempered,  obliging 
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fellow  and  an  excellent  narrator  of  stories  and  Pera 
gossip,  and  about  the  pleasantest  companion  one  could 
have  over  the  evening  tchibouque,  or  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  old  allies, 
who,  in  1828,  kept  the  only  hotel  or  lodging-house  in 
the  place  for  foreign  travellers.  Everybody  in  those 
days,  as  long  before  and  some  years  after,  knew  old 
Giuseppino.  Poor  old  fellow  1  He  speculated,  and  had 
losses  and  crosses,  and  his  losses  brought  on  a  depression 
of  spirits  and  an  illness,  and  his  illness  brought  in  upon 
him  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  in  Pera,  and  the  monks 
never  left  him  quiet  until  he  consented  to  renounce  the 
world  and  go  and  live  with  them  in  the  holy  harmony  of 
their  monastery.  He  never  had  a  day's  peace  after 
that.  Such  of  the  friars  as  were  not  sour  fanatics,  were 
worldly-minded,  greedy  plunderers — and  some  of  them 
united  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  fanaticism  and  the 
habits  of  thieves.  They  wanted  him  to  alter  a  will  and 
to  deprive  his  children  even  of  what  he  had  put  them 
in  possession.  They  did  not  let  him  live  long,  but  he 
lived  quite  long  enough  to  discover  that  there  was  not, 
even  in  Pera,  a  worse  canaille  than  the  monks  of  Santa 
Maria.  They  wheedled  and  terrified  him  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  when  he  was  dead  they  quarrelled 
for  his  clothes  and  blankets.  So  ended  our  host  Tonco's 
father,  poor  old  Giuseppino,  who  was  well  known  to 

Major  R ,  Lord  P ,  the  Hon.  Mr.  E ,  and 

a  host  of  other  English  travellers,  who  had  cherished 
him  in  his  way,  and  had  well  filled  his  purse.  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  will  be  aflccted  by  this  account  of  his 
last  days.  Of  his  son  Tonco  some  of  the  natives  and 
others  spoke  unkindly  and  uncharitably ;  but  for  my 
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part  I  take  him  to  be  the  best  Perote  host  there  is  or 
ever  was.  His  mansion,  by  the  (lancing  Dervishes  and 
the  scrubby  cemetery,  and  broken  dishonoured  Turkish 
tombstones,  and  blighted  ragged  cypresses,  was  not 
quite  a  paradise.  The  dirty  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  always  shaking  their  carpets  in  the  burying 
ground  just  under  our  windows ;  the  unowned  dogs 
burrowed  and  littered  there ;  in  the  day-time  there 
was  generally  a  collection  of  idle,  noisy  vagabonds 
among  the  cypresses ;  and  at  night-time,  whenever  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given  or  other  noise  made  in  the  streets, 
or  whenever  a  disagreement  arose  in  the  canine  colony, 
there  came  up  a  prolonged  chorus  of  dogs,  bitches,  and 
whelps  that  murdered  sleep.  I  speak  not  of  the  odours, 
for  except  some  of  the  ambassadorial  residences  (and 
they  are  never  quite  free),  there  is  no  place  in  Pera  or 
Galata  where  one  can  escape  them ;  and  being  on  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  and  having  an  open  space  before  us,  we 
occasionally  caught  a  pure  zephyr  from  the  mountains 
of  Asia  and  from  the  Propontis.  At  day-dawn,  as  those 
villainous  curs  in  the  cemetery  began  to  cease  their 
barking  and  yelling,  the  tale  of  discord  was  taken  up 
by  the  early  itinerant  venders  of  milk,  e^s,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, caimac,  and  loUypops — Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Jews — and  all  bellowing  or  screaming 
to  their  very  utmost.  These  loud,  shrill,  harsh,  horrible 
sounds  (and  I  never  heard  such  harsh  voices  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  this  place)  generally  lasted, 
with  little  intermission,  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  10  A.M.  We  thought  that  nothing  could  well  be  more 
detestable  than  the  summer  at  Pera ;  we  had  afterwards 
to  learn  that  the  winter  there  could  be  still  worse ! 
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As  frequently  as  we  could  we  escaped  from  our  pur- 
gatory into  the  country.  Twice  we  went  to  the  Princes' 
Islands  for  a  day  or  two  with  Joseph  Langdon  and  a 
few  other  friends.  A  steamboat  now  ran  regularly 
every  afternoon  to  Prinkipo,  approaching  on  her  way 
the  contiguous  islands  of  Antigone  and  Khalki,  and 
returned  as  regularly  to  Stamboul  on  the  following 
morning.  This  was  a  great  convenience,  and  had 
induced  many  Greek  and  Armenian  families  to  make 
this  island  their  summer  residence.  The  little  group 
is  picturesque  and  charming,  and  Prinkipo,  the  chief  of 
the  group,  is  really  beautiful  in  itself;  but  I  saw  it  with 
the  more  emotion  from  my  recollections  of  the  past. 
Just  nineteen  years  ago  I  was  conveyed  hither  from 
Pera  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  here  I  recovered  my 
health.  I  have  always  believed  that  I  owed  my  life  to 
the  sweet  air  and  quiet  of  this  island,  to  the  goodness 
of  Madame  Von  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  the  lady  of  the 
Netherlands  ambassador,  and  to  her  Swedish  physician, 
who  rescued  me  just  in  time  from  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  practitioner.  The  island  was  not  very  quiet  now. 
It  was  crowded  in  the  habitable  part,  and  evidently  fre- 
quented by  an  inferior  or  coarser  set  of  people  than 
those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  here.  Of  the 
genteel  families  of  the  Fanar,  of  the  graceful  and  ele- 
gant Greek  ladies,  I  could  not  see  a  single  specimen. 
If  there  were  any  of  the  latter  they  must  have  been 
travestied  and  spoiled  in  French  dress  and  fashions. 
The  village  or  town  by  the  water's  edge  was  as  roughly 
paved  and  as  filthy  as  ever ;  but  although  many  of  the 
wooden  houses  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces, 
the  place  had  evidently  grown  somewhat  larger.     Be- 
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hind  the  village,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  pleasant 
green  hills,  partially  covered  with  low-cut  vines,  the 
number  of  detached  villas  had  increased  considerably, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  traders  of  Galata  were  laying  out 
gardens  in  a  somewhat  improved  style.  I  saw — above 
most  of  these  villas — the  cool  pleasant  house  in  which 
I  had  lived.  I  inquired  after  my  kind  Greek  hostesses. 
They  were  dead :  all  three  of  them  had  gone,  long 
ago,  to  join  the  males  of  the  family,  whose  heads  had 
been  cut  off  by  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

They  had  spoiled  the  esplanade  called  "  Magyar," 
by  narrowing  it,  and  building  houses  upon  parts  of  it. 
In  my  time  it  was  kept  tolerably  clean,  but  it  was  now 
overthronged,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to  remove  or 
lay  the  dust  which  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  kicked 
up  every  evening.  Just  opposite,  on  the  near  island  of 
Khalki,  close  on  the  margin  of  the  smooth  sea,  there 
stood  the  fine  spacious  barracks  which  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  building  in  1828.  After  being  occupied  some  time 
by  troops,  the  building  was,  I  believe,  turned  into  a 
school  for  the  army,  and  then  into  a  naval  school. 
But  of  late  years  it  has  been  empty,  and  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin,  without  any  thought 
of  the  large  sums  that  it  cost.  It  was  said  that  one  day 
when  he  visited  the  place,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid's  foot 
slipped  on  landing,  or  his  sillictar  or  sword-bearer 
dropped  his  sword,  or  some  other  ill  omen  happened ; 
and  that,  therefore,  his  Highness  has  never  returned  to 
the  spot.  But,  even  without  ill  omens,  it  is  a  general 
and  anciently  established  usage  for  one  Sultan  to  neg- 
lect all  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  by  his 
predecessors,  unless  it  be  some  mosque.     Sultan  Selim 
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shunned  the  palaces  and  kiosks  built  by  his  predecessor, 
Sultan  Abdul  Hanied :  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  followed, 
shunned  all  those  which  had  been  built  by  Sultan 
Selim ;  and  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  is  now  neglecting 
nearly  all  the  edifices  erected  by  his  father.  It  is  from 
this  habit  that  we  see  so  many  kiosks  fall  into  ruins 
before  they  have  had  time  to  grow  old. 

We  also  went  twice  to  the  village  of  San  •  Stefano, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  which 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it.  Hither  and  thither  a 
small  steamboat  plied  daily  during  the  summer  season, 
while  a  third  and  much  larger  boat  ran  up  every 
evening  to  the  thickly  peopled  villages  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.     Here  was  decided  improvement     The  first 

time  we  went  with  Mr.  F.  T ,  and  Mr.  J.  R . 

In  one  of  the  hottest  of  days,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
I  walked  with  them  a  long  way  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  find  that  nearly  everything  was  much  as  I 
had  left  it — that  all  was  barren.  We  ascended  to  the 
hill  village  of  Saffira-keui,  and  there,  in  a  short  but 
loud  thunderstorm,  and  in  the  midst  of  noisy  Greeks, 
and  scared  hens,  and  quacking  ducks,  we  speculated  on 
the  meagreness  of  Turkish  poultry,  the  progress  of  what 
was  called  "political  reform,"  and  the  fijture  prospects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  high  road  to  Adrianople, 
which  ceases  to  be  a  road  a  mile  or  two  farther  on, 
traversed  the  undulating  plain  beneath  us;  of  other 
roads  there  was  not  a  trace,  nothing  on  all  that  wide 
expanse  but  rude  irregular  bridle-paths,  which  are 
almost  impassable  in  winter ;  but  from  that  height  we 
saw  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  iron  works,  blast-furnace, 
and   cotton   mill  near   Macri-keui,  and  the   immense 
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enclosures  and  buildings,  and  engine-houses  for  all 
manner  of  manufactories  that  were  to  he  at  Zeitoun 
Bournu ;  the  Armenians  having,  years  ago,  persuaded 
the  Sultan  that  the  proper  way  to  improve  the  country 
was  to  begin  by  establishing  in  it  all  manner  of  manu- 
factures, and  so  prevent  the  issue  of  money  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany;  and  that  by  importing  a  hundred 
or  two  of  foreign  workmen,  and  making  them  teach 
their  arts  to  the  people  of  the  country,  they  could  soon 
create  a  Turkish  Manchester  and  Leeds,  a  Turkish 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  at  Zeitoun  Bournu,  and  pro- 
duce (between  that  place  and  Macri-keui)  every  article 
that  could  be  needed.  Even  if  the  plans  had  been 
honestly  carried  out  by  the  Armenians,  instead  of  being 
turned,  as  they  were,  into  mere  sources  of  jobbery  and 
gaspillagej  this  would  have  been  preposterous — a  putting 
of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  a  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  with  a  vengeance !  I  will  merely  note  here  that  in 
a  country,  with  most  rich  and  productive  soils,  where 
agriculture  might  be  carried  to  an  almost  indefinite 
extent  and  variety  of  production,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  best  land  was  untilled ;  that  the  farming  was  of 
the  rudest,  most  primitive  style ;  that  agriculture,  as  a 
science,  was  not  yet  born ;  that  there  was  not,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  a  road  made  in  the  whole  empire; 
that  from  a  want  of  a  little  outlay  of  money  in  draining 
and  canalising,  vast  tracts,  not  excepting  some  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  capital,  close  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople— ^not  even  excepting  some  of 
the  places  here  beneath  our  eye  where  the  Armenian 
sages  had  established  their  works — were  desolated  by 
malaria    fevers,    and   rendered   absolutely   pestilential 
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during  one  half  of  the  year.     The  day  that  we  were  up 

at  SaflRra-keui,  old  Mr.  H ^  the  English  manager  at 

Macri-keui,  was  making  a  grand  smoke  with  his  fur- 
naces and  tall  chimneys ;  but  two  or  three  days  later 
the  great  fire  in  the  blasting  fiimace  went  out  for  want 
of  coals;  and  it  was  never  rekindled  again  for  more 
than  six  months. 

The  second  time  that  we  went  to  San  Stefano  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States'  minister, 
who  had  a  house  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
from  South  Carolina,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Davis,  who 
had  chaise  of  the  Sultan's  Model  Farm.  We  owed  the 
acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen  to  my  old  friend 
Langdon,  and  through  them  we  became  gradually  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  American  colony  at  Constan- 
tinople. And,  thus  early,  I  would  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  from  these  Anglo-Americans — one  and  all — 
we  constantly  met  with  hospitality  and  acts  of  kindness. 
They  and  I  were  not  always  of  the  same  mind  on 
public  matters  and  political  systems  or  theories ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  men  could  disagree  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner.  In  the  village — badly  enough 
lodged  heaven  knows ! — ^we  found  Dr.  Davis,  his  lady, 
and  charming  young  family.  The  doctor  had  been  in 
Turkey  more  than  a  year,  but  Mrs.  Davis,  his  brother 
and  children  had  arrived  only  a  week  or  two  before  us. 
They  quartered  us  in  their  house,  and  made  us  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
model  farm,  which,  we  understood,  was  really  to  serve 
as  a  modelj  and  to  be  the  nucleus  of  agricultural  deve- 
lopment and  improvement,  and  I  soon  became  still 
more  interested  in  Dr.  Davis  himself.     This  seemed  to 
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me  the  one,  sole  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  and  the 
doctor,  then  full  of  energy  and  hope,  appeared  to  be 
the  very  man  to  carry  out-  the  plan.  He  had  been 
engaged  nearly  all  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  a 
country  whose  soil  and  climate  did  not  very  materially 
differ  from  these.  He  had  been  a  planter ;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  planter,  the  grandson  of  a  planter.  As  is  very 
common  with  men  of  his  condition  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  studied  medicine,  and  had  taken 
his  degree  at  Charleston.  His  medical  knowledge  had 
been  useful  on  his  own  estates  and  neighbourhood,  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  useful  here.  He  had  been 
chiefly  engaged  at  home  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
but  he  had  both  experimentalised  and  practised  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  he  was  well  known  in 
America  as  a  writer  on  those  subjects.  With  his  near 
neighbour,  Colonel  Hampden,  of  South  Carolina,  he 
had  paid  much  attention  to  stock,  and  the  methods  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c. ;  and 
as  Turkey  most  deplorably  stood  in  need  of  these  im- 
provements, he  understood  that  their  introduction  would 
be  one  of  his  important  offices  at  the  Model  Farm. 
Altogether  he  combined  practice  with  science,  to  that 
degree  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  teacher.  He  was  to 
have  under  his  care  and  immediate  control,  upon  the 
farm  itself  where  practice  might  go  hand  in  hand  with 
theory,  an  agricultural  school — the  pupils  to  be  yomig 
men  of  the  country,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
We  found  him  busily  engaged  in  writing  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  and  some  elementary  treatises,  which 
were  to  be  translated  by  some  learned  katib  into 
Turkish,  it  being,  however,  implied  that  the  students 
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were  to  leam  the  English  language.  All  this  plan — 
of  which  I  had  heard  nothing  until  we  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople— appeared  to  me  sound  and  promising,  and 
for  some  short  time  I  shared  in  the  doctor's  bright 
hopes.  Besides  a  very  earnest  desire  to  do  that  which 
he  thought  he  had  been  honestly  brought  to  do,  he  was 
moved  by  the  strong  impulse  which  one  feels  when  he 
has  placed  nearly  his  all  at  stake.  He  had  sold  his 
plantation,  and  had  removed  his  family  to  a  strange 
and  not  very  propitious  land.  He,  however,  had  not 
done  this  lightly.  The  Turkish  government,  being  at 
first  most  especiaUy  desirous  of  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  which  was  thought  to  have  mainly  filled 
the  coffers  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  have  enabled  the  son 
of  the  satrap  of  Egypt  to  shake  the  throne  of  the 
Sultan,  applied  to  the  United  States'  government,  in 
direct  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  foreign 
secretary,  for  an  American  planter  of  character  and 
ability,  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  imperial  Model 
Farm,  offering  a  contract  for  seven  years,  with  a  very 
liberal  salary  and  handsome  provision.  After  several 
planters  had  rejected  the  proposals.  Dr.  Davis,  partly 
through  a  well-intentioned  advice  of  Colonel  Hampden, 
accepted  them.  It  was  a  governmental  affair ;  and  the 
doctor's  contract,  as  to  particulars,  was  to  be  signed, 
and  actually  was  signed  by  Ali  Effendi,  the  Sultan's 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States'  minister,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Buchanan  testified  that  Dr.  Davis  was  in  all  essen- 
tials the  best  man  they  could  send,  and  the  Porte 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  letter  with  warm  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude.     When  the  doctor  arrived  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  Eeschid  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  gave  a  dinner  to  him  and  Mr.  Carr,  and 
treated  him  with  every  possible  or  allowable  distinction. 
The  doctor  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
government  was  in  the  project.  But  for  ways  and 
means  he  was  referred  to  the  Armenians — the  Dadians, 
who  managed  the  Sultan's  gunpowder  manufactories, 
and  the  manufactories  at  Zeitoun  Bournu  and  Macri- 
keui,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  works  and  projects 
besides.  Here  he  at  once  found  impediments  which  he 
never  could  have  foreseen.  Months  passed  away  before 
they  would  fix  upon  a  locality  for  the  farm ;  and  farm 
buildings  which,  according  to  promise,  ought  to  have 
been  finished  by  this  time,  were  scarcely  yet  begun. 
The  Model  Farm  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  from 
Saflra-keui ;  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  anything 
more  than  a  broad,  unusually  compact,  regularly  shaped 
field  of  vivid  green,  with  two  or  three  light  green 
tents  pitched  near  to  it.  But  the  doctor  had  found 
temporary  shelter  for  himself  and  family  in  San  Stefano, 
fourteen  agricultural  pupils  were  lodged  in  the  corner 
of  a  vast,  deserted  imperial  kiosk  near  the  village ;  the 
Armenians  had  promised  despatch  up  at  the  farm,  and 
both  Reschid  Fasha  and  Ali  Effendi  had  given  assur- 
ances that  all  things  should  be  made  to  go  on  smoothly 
and  rapidly,  and  that  the  Sultan  was  deeply  interested 
n  the  experiment. 

The  farm  was  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  a  very 
smooth,  gently  ascending  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  quite  open  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  prospect  of  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  ridges  of  Olympus.     Hundreds  of  acres 
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of  good  corn  land  lay  all  round  it,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  plough  for  ages.  They  were  beginning 
to  raise  walls  to  inclose  an  immense  parallelogram,  where- 
in the  doctor  intended  to  erect  stables  and  all  the  build- 
ings and  dependencies  of  the  farm.  A  dozen  or  two  of 
skulking,  lazy  Armenian  masons  were  at  work,  tapping 
the  stones  with  their  mallets  as  though  ihey  were  afraid 
they  should  hurt  them ;  and  after  every  ten  or  twelve 
taps  they  laid  down  their  mallets  and  took  rest  On 
another  part  of  the  grounds  we  found  two  Bulgarians 
and  eight  or  ten  Turks,  who  had  been  engaged  as  farm 
labourers,  and  who  were  all  squatting  on  their  hams,  and 
smoking  their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  a  rude  tent 
which  they  had  rigged  up.  The  only  men  we  saw 
really  at  work  were  four  emancipated  negroes,  whom 
the  doctor  had  brought  from  South  Carolina.  They 
had  been  born  on  his  father's  plantation,  and  had  an 
attachment  and  fidelity — an  affection  for  the  doctor  and 
his  children — ^which  were  both  striking  and  touching. 
They  were  fine,  athletic,  intelligent  men,  and  incom- 
parably the  best  agricultural  labourers  we  ever  saw  in 
Turkey.  On  a  part  of  the  farm  gently  shelving  down 
towards  a  runnel  or  brook,  we  came  upon  a  fine  cotton 
field,  which  was  neatly  enclosed  and  very  neatly  cul- 
tivated. The  seeds  had  been  of  the  best  of  the  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  cotton,  each  pod  of  which  contains 
at  least  six  times  as  much  cotton  as  a  pod  of  that  which 
is  usually  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  quality  of  the 
material  being  as  superior  as  the  quantity.  Although, 
through  the  want  of  hands  and  the  other  delays 
caused  by  the  Armenian  managers,  the  seed  had  not 
been  sown  until  six  weeks  after  the  proper  time,  the 
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cotton  had  come  up  and  thriven  beautifully,  and  was 
now  promising  a  fine  harvest.  Dr.  Davis  considered 
that  the  experiment  had  succeeded ;  that  he  had  fully 
proved  that  the  best  American  cotton  might  be  grown 
here;  and  that  by  distributing  the  seed  and  showing 
the  people  his  processes,  one  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country.  From  other  fields  he  had 
reaped  a  tolerably  good  harvest  of  wheat ;  and  from  an- 
other a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  the  large,  beautifully 
white^  savoury,  and  nutritious  Indian  corn  or  maize 
(Cooke's  corn),  which  has  been  of  late  years  cultivated  with 
so  much  success  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  which  is  there  very  cheap,  and  held  to  be  the  best 
of  food  both  for  man  and  horse.  Decidedly  the  sweetest 
and  most  nourishing  bread  we  ate  in  Turkey  was  made 
of  this  Indian  corn  in  the  doctor's  house  ;  and  before  we 
left  the  country  we  had  some  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  excellent  nurture  this  corn  was  for  horses.  Mr. 
Layard  had  brought  down  from  Nineveh  a  young 
Arabian  mare,  which,  upon  leaving  for  England,  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  friendly  care  of  Dr.  Davis.  The 
mare  arrived  at  the  farm  a  poor,  thin,  shambling,  weedy 
creature ;  but  after  a  few  months  she  was  improved  out 
of  all  knowledge.  Another  Arabian,  sent  to  Mr.  Carr 
from  Syria,  had  derived  equal  benefit  from  the  diet  of 
white  maize.  The  doctor's  own  Turkish  horses — 
though  poor  under-bred  brutes — also  got  into  excellent 
condition.  The  food  had  the  effect  of  making  the  flesh 
firm,  and  of  improving  the  wind.  The  doctor  men- 
tioned as  facts  well  known  in  his  country  that  Colonel 
Hampden,  who  had  brought  some  of  the  finest  horses 
of  England  into  the  Southern  States,    had   improved 
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them  by  this  diet;  and  that  high-bred  English  horses 
thus  fed,  acquired  more  speed  and  more  power  of  en- 
durance than  they  had  had  in  England.  These  are 
matters  which  well  merit  attention  at  home;  it  is  as 
easy  to  import  the  white  maize  as  the  inferior  yellow ; 
and  from  the  results  that  I  witnessed  I  would  strongly 
recommend,  not  only  to  breeders  of  horses  and  keepers 
of  studs,  but  also  to  our  bakers  and  pastrycooks,  to  try 
a  few  experiments  without  loss  of  time.  The  doctor 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a  poultry-yard — every- 
thing being  so  difficult  here — but  he  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  poultry  thrive  as  they  did  upon  this  grain. 
To  a  country  like  Turkey,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
nearly  everywhere  (on  an  area  of  thousands  of  square 
miles)  were  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  maize  would  surely  be  of  immense 
benefit  I  was  assured  that,  with  his  very  light  and 
cheap  South  Carolina  plough,  and  the  fixed  but  simple 
system  of  cultivation  he  pursued,  the  doctor  had  pro- 
duced on  one  acre  more  of  this  corn  than  the  people  of 
the  country  had  produced  of  the  common  yellow  maize 
on  six  acres ;  and  that  even  without  any  change  of  cul- 
tivation, and  with  the  slovenly  processes  of  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  they  might  grow  on  one  acre 
three  times  more  white  maize  than  they  grew  of  the 
yellow. 

From  some  rough  meadows,  which  were  partially 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  but  which  had  been  left 
in  a  state  of  nature  for  centuries  (and  to  which  the 
doctor  had  been  able  to  do  nothing,  this  being  his  first 
season),  very  abundant  crops  of  not  bad  hay  had  been 
taken.     It  will  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  an  absolute 
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fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Turkey  where  they 
make  hay  at  all.  There  was  not  a  single  hay-rick  to 
be  seen  anywhere  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital :  we  never  saw  any  until  we  approached  Kutayah 
in  Asia  Minor.  Yes !  the  Turks  were  going  to  make 
Manchesters  and  Birminghams,  and  they  absolutely 
needed  to  be  taught  how  to  make  hay !  They  have  no 
substitute  for  it.  They  give  chopped  straw  to  their 
horses ;  but  the  cows  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on 
the  open  fields  and  wild  heaths  or  downs,  which  are 
parched  up,  burned  brown  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
boggy,  frequently  covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  winter. 
Even  in  the  capital  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  sweet 
milk  during  one  half  of  the  year.  Of  the  frequent,  and 
at  times  terrible  destruction  of  stock  from  want  of  winter 
food,  I  shall  have  frequently  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
Sitting  down  with  my  friend  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  which  is  nowhere  very  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Fropontis,  on  some  loose  stones  that  were 
to  form  part  of  his  dwelling-house,  partially  shaded 
from  the  evening  sun  by  a  green  Turkish  tenfc-cloth, 
and  having  Mount  Olympus  facing  us,  and  the  whole 
farm  under  our  eye,  we  dwelt  upon  the  jM^ible  progress 
of  agriculture,  by  which — and  by  which  alone — the 
country  was  really  to  be  improved.  The  doctor  had 
been  induced  to  believe  that  many  of  the  obstructions 
and  delays  had  been  owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of 
Hohannes  Dadian,  the  real  manager-in-chief  of  all  these 
new  enterprises.  "  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you 
will  stop  and  see  us  through  another  season.  We  are  at 
the  very  beginning;  we  have  scarcely  broken  ground 
yet     But  come  back  in  four  or  five  years,  and,  if  these 
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Turks  and  Armenians  keep  their  contract  with  me,  you 
will  see  what  I  shall  have  made  of  this  farm.  I  will 
have  those  meadows  covered  with  fine  cattle;  I  will 
have  an  improved  breed  of  horses:  this  wide,  bare, 
sun-bm'ned  common  will  be  enclosed  and  cultivated  for 
produce  as  well  as  experiment  The  farm  then  will 
not  only  pay  its  expenses,  but  render  a  good  profit  to  the 
Sultan.  I  shall  have  turned  out  some  of  these  young 
men  qualified  to  teach  others.  The  common  farmers  of 
the  country  will  have  improved.  They  are  not  so  bad 
and  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  they  are  thought.  A 
good  many  of  them  have  come  from  a  long  distance 
to  watch  my  operations,  and  to  obtain  ploughs  like  my 
South  Carolinas,  and  seed  of  this  cotton,  and  white 
maize  to  sow.  The  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier  have 
ordered  that  all  these  things  should  be  distributed 
among  the  country-people,  and  at  first  gratuitously,  in 
order  to  give  improvement  an  impetus,  and  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  quit  their  old  routine.  I  have 
given  away  a  few  of  my  ploughs  already ;  some  have 
gone  up  the  country  towards  Adrianople :  I  have  also 
distributed  some  seed;  but  I  have  no  stock  to  give 

away ;  and,  simple  as  they  are,  I  cannot  get  Mr.  H 

down   at  Macri-keui  to  make  the  iron-work  for  the 
ploughs.     But  Hohannes  Dadian  is  coming." 

He  explained  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  lay 
out  the  farm.  He  had  traced  out  the  line  of  a  good 
broad  road  from  the  centre,  where  we  were  sitting,  down 
to  the  village  of  San  Stefano  and  its  little  harbour: 
behind  us,  on  the  opposite  gentle  slope,  this  road  was  to 
be  continued  until  it  struck  the  high  road  to  Adrianople, 
which  formed  on  one  side  the  boimdary  of  the  estate : 

F  2 
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another  broad  road,  cutting  this  one  at  right  angles, 
and  running  along  the  front  of  the  homestead  and  farm 
buildings,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  was  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  estate  :  there  was  to  be 
a  number  of  smaller  roads  and  cross-roads  to  give  easy 
access  to  all  the  principal  enclosures  and  subdivisions. 
All  these  roads  were  to  be  properly  made  and  Mac- 
adamized, limestone  and  other  good  materials  lying  all 
about,  and  granite  and  coarse  marble  being  easily  pro- 
curable. The  principal  roads  were  to  be  planted  with 
trees,  each  with  a  row  on  either  side  of  it  These  would 
form  cool,  beautiful  avenues,  and  be  in  other  respects 
of  immense  advantage.  The  estate  had  not  a  tree — 
had  scarcely  a  bush  on  its  whole  surface  ;  and  the 
neighbouring  country  was  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  equally 
bare.  Trees  would  generate  and  attract  and  retain 
that  humidity  for  the  want  of  which  the  country  was  so 
bare  and  burned  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  September.  In  that  period  of  the  old  Greek  empire 
when  all  this  coast  of  the  Propontis  from  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  to  Sely  vria  was  a  pleasant  fertile  country, 
abounding  with  towns  and  villages,  and  dotted  all  over 
with  villas,  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  by 
the  attentive  observer  at  almost  every  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  the  region  was  well  planted.  Diligent 
plantation  would  soon  bring  back  the  necessary  mois- 
ture, and  shade,  and  pleasantness ;  and  these  broad 
plains  would  no  longer  look  in  summer-time  like  an 
Arabian  desert.  Here  and  there,  on  the  broad  surface 
of  the  estate,  the  doctor  intended  to  plant  clumps  of 
trees  in  our  park  fashion ;  and  he  had  set  aside  some 
acres  near  the  house  or  rather  near  the  spot  where  the 
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house  was  to  be,  to  serve  as  a  pSpinih*e  or  nursery- 
ground,  whereon  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  useful  and 
of  the  most  ornamental  trees  were  to  be  raised,  and  a 
stock  of  young  plants  constantly  kept  for  distribution. 
AD  over  Turkey  there  is  either  too  much  wood  or  no 
wood  at  all.     The  Turks  have  been  too  lazy  to  clear 
the  matted  forests,  and  too  lazy  and  ignorant  to  plant 
the   bare  places.     Except   the   cypresses,    it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  have  set  a  tall-growing  tree  in 
the  ground  since  they  conquered  the  country  from  the 
Greeks.     My  earnest  friend  felt   that   no  very  great 
advance  could  be  made  in  agriculture  in  this  district 
without  plantations ;  but  Hohannes  Dadian  had  pro- 
mised that  by  the  fall   of  the  year  he   should  have 
twenty  thousand  young  trees  from  the  European  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  opposite  hills  of  Asia 
Minor  to  distribute  over  the  farm  and  to  stock  his  jD^pi- 
nihre;   and   this  would  surely  be  a  good  beginning. 
The  Sylva  of  the  country  is  very  rich  and  varied — 
Turkey  produces  plane  trees  which  are   rivalled  no- 
where,  and    many   other    beautiful    trees    which    are 
nowhere  surpassed.    And  then  the  Sultan,  or  his  minis- 
ters for  him,  had  intimated  that  plants  that  were  want- 
ing might  be  purchased  in  all  the  best  nurseries  of 
Europe.     Sitting  on  that  rough  stone,  screened  by  that 
dirty  green  rag  of  cloth,   I  saw  my  friend's  visions 
realized ;  that  void  space  was  dotted  by  groves  waving 
in  the  evening  breeze — that  bare,  cracked  expanse  of 
drab-coloured  soil — those   glaring   garish   slopes  were 
traversed  by  shady  avenues  and  covered  with  verdure, 
as  much  hotter  places  are,  just  across  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, where  the   country  is  studded  with  trees.     A 
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glance  to  my  left  disturbed  the  pleasant  vision.  In  the 
hollow,  towards  Stamboul,  at  the  distance  of  a  bare 
mile  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were  seated,  there  was 
a  swamp,  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  a  narrow  tract  now, 
or  having  little  visible  water  upon  it,  but  at  other 
seasons  I  had  seen  the  water  stretching  almost  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Macri-keui,  and  I  knew  too  well  that  a 
river  oxjiumaro  that  ought  to  drain  the  upper  country 
was  choked  at  its  mouth  by  broad  sand-banks  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  centuries.  It  could  not 
be  other  than  a  caldron  of  malaria.  "  But,"  said  Dr. 
Davis,  ^^  the  miasma  will  not  much  injure  us  up  here ; 
and  I  have  shown  them  how  easy  it  is  to  give  a  free 
course  to  the  water  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  when 
Hohannes  Dadian  comes  that  will  be  drained." 

We  had  pleasant  society  at  San  Stefano.  It  was 
here,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Carr,  that  I  first  met  Dr. 
Horatio  Southgate,  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  United  States.  This  enterprising  gentleman  had 
travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
together  with  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  altogether  he 
had  resided  nearly  twelve  years  in  Turkey.  He  read 
and  spoke  with  fluency  the  Turkish  language  and  the 
modern  Greek.  He  had  written,  and  had  published  at 
New  York,  three  interesting  volumes  of  travels.  I  found 
his  conversation  quite  as  interesting  as  his  books.  He 
abounded  with  information,  and  was  always  ready  to 
impart  it.  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  details  re- 
specting the  state  of  Turkish  society  in  the  remote 
provinces  in  Asia,  the  workings  of  the  system  of  reform, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  empire,  all  drawn  from 
personal  and  repeated  observation,  and  patient  inquiry. 
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Dr.  Southgate's  books  and  his  conversation  had  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  dissipating  some  of  those  dreams  in 
which  I  still  indulged.     "  This  young  Sultan,"  said  he, 
^^  is  mild  and  kind ;  but  his  education  in  the  harem  has 
been  most  defective.     Now  he  lives  almost  entirely  in 
his  harem,  and  is  governed  by  the  caprices  of  women, 
who  are  not  only  emptying  his  treasury  by  their  ex- 
travagance, but  ruining  his  mind  and  body.     And  this 
is  the  life  he  has  been  leading  ever  since  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.     Truth  can   seldom 
penetrate  the  walls  of  the  imperial  harem,  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  his  ministers  stand  in  dread  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  women  and  eunuchs.     Although  he  has 
made  two  or  three  short  tours  he  really  knows  nothing 
of  the  wants  and  miseries  of  his  country.     They  hood- 
wink him  wherever  he  goes.     The  places  and  districts 
through  which  he  passes  are  dressed  up  for  the  occasion, 
like  mere  scenic  representations.     He  means  well,  as 
fer  as  his  very  limited  knowledge  allows.     So  perhaps 
do  two  or  three  of  his  present  ministers     But  they 
have  no  instruments  to  work  with.     The  employes  of 
government  are  as  corrupt  and  rapacious  as  ever  they 
were,  and,  whenever  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  government,  and  the  criticisms  of  tiie  European 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  they  are  just  as  oppressive 
and  cruel.     Now  and  then  you  may  find  an  exception ; 
but  I  never  knew  a  good  Pasha  to  be  left  long  in  his 
place.     As  for  this  Tanzimauty  which  prescribes  some- 
thing like    an  equal    treatment   of    Mussulman   and 
Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  it  is  an  inconsistency  and 
an  impracticability  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so  long  as 
they  adhere  to  the  Mahometan  law ;  but  go  over  into 
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Asia,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  the 
capital,  you  will  find  that  the  *  beautiful  ordonnance ' 
counts  for  nothing  at  all.  These  precipitate  Turkish 
reformers  have  built  without  a  basis.  They  do  not  rely 
upon  the  old  religious  feeling  of  the  Turks :  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  uproot  it ;  that  feeling  has  been 
going  rapidly  these  twelve  years,  and  is  now  almost 
gone.  They  have  not  substituted  any  other  religious 
feeling.  They  have  been  mixing  up  the  spirit  of 
Voltaireism  with  the  forms  of  Mahometanism,  They 
have  been  patching  up  an  Oriental  system  with  shreds 
and  fragments  of  various  European  systems.  There  is 
no  congruity:  the  opposite  qualities  will  never  blend 
together."  Dr.  Southgate  and  his  family  lived  all  the 
year  round  at  San  Stefano,  happy  now  in  the  society  of 
that  little  American  colony,  and  happy  at  all  times  to 
be  quiet  and  retired,  and  well  away  from  the  irksome, 
pompous,  yet  most  frivolous  society  of  Pera. 

Another  of  our  excursions  was  to  the  village  of 
Therapia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  Lord  Cowley  was 
residing.  In  order  to  see  the  country,  which  I  had 
been  told  had  undergone  great  improvements,  we  went 
by  land.  The  track,  impudently  called  a  road,  was  as 
I  had  left  it  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  It  was  dry  and 
dusty,  abounding  in  deep  holes  and  ruts  made  almost 
invisible  by  the  thickly  lying  dust.  Some  bold  people 
did  venture  to  go  along  it  in  four-wheeled  carriages 
during  the  dry  weather ;  but  in  the  winter  the  dust  is 
mud,  and  many  a  slough  of  despond  interdicts  such 
travelling,  and  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
the  journey  on  horseback.  To  the  left  we  looked  over 
salitude  and  desolation,  but  to  the  right  the  views  of  the 
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Bosphorus,  and  the  hills  and  opening  valleys  of  Asia, 
were  exquisitely  fresh  and  beautiful.  I  thanked  heaven 
that  I  could  see  them  once  more,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  I  could  enjoy 
their  beauties  as  keenly  as  I  did  twenty  long  years  ago. 
We  descended  into  the  ravine  above  Therapia,  where, 
in  addition  to  other  distressing  maladies,  I  caught  that 
intermittent  fever  which  so  nearly  sent  me  to  the  grave ; 
we  passed  the  house — then  a  pleasant  one,  but  now  shut 
up  and  deserted — where  my  old  friend  C.  Z.  nursed 
me  in  part  of  my  sickness,  and  we  came  down  to  the 
busy  port,  and  the  roughly  paved  but  cool  quays  along 
the  Bosphorus,  where  the  splashing  of  the  strong  current 
and  the  fresh  breezes  blowing  down  from  the  Euxine 
revived  us  after  the  baking  and  broiling  we  had  under- 
gone. Once  more  I  saluted  the  Giant's  Mount  as  he 
stood  before  us  in  his  majesty — standing  as  a  sentry  of 
Asia  over  the  turbulent  Black  Se^o.  Over  in  Asia,  close 
by  the  Hunkiar  Eskellessi,  or  the  "  Sultan's  landing 
place,"  where,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
in  Syria  and  the  triumphant  march  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
through  Asia  Minor,  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  very  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Tzar 
of  Russia,  they  were  building — I  believe  at  the  old 
satrap's  own  expense — a  spacious  yolli  or  summer 
palace  for  Mehemet  Ali.  It  was  quite  sure  that  neither 
the  old  Pasha  of  Egypt  nor  his  stricken  son  (or  adopted 
son)  Ibrahim  would  ever  inhabit  the  house  or  even 
visit  the  spot ;  but  it  was  the  fashion  for  every  great 
dignitary  of  the  state  to  have  a  yolli  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  so  one  was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  fealty.     Near 
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at  hand  the  Bussian  troops  had  raised  a  rude  stone 
obelisk,  with  an  inscription  importing  that  they  had 
acted  the  part  of  good  allies,  and  rescued  the  Sultan 
from  his  rebellious  vassal.  And  so  doubtful  and  so 
careless  were  England  and  the  other  great  powers  about 
the  fate  of  Turkey  at  that  crisis,  that,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Bussian  fleet  and  army,  Ibrahim  and  his 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs  might  have  marched  on 
without  further  hindrance  or  check  to  Stamboul,  the 
^^  Well  Defended,"  and  have  taken  it  upon  siunmons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Constantinople  —  Mild  Administration  of  the  Penal  Laws  —  Execntions 
now  very  rare  in  the  Capital  —  Beheading  an  Aimcnian  Renegade  — 
An  Annenian  Murderer  —  Dr.  Paleologus  and  his  Intrigues  with 
Turkiaih  Ladies  —  ^Bishop  Southgate  —  The  Pashas  in  the  Provinces  as 
cruel  as  in  1828  —  Increase  of  Crime  at  Constantinople  —  An  infamous 
Law  Cofurt  —  The  Priest-robher,  Papas  JxAMo  —  The  Passport  System 

—  TnrkiBh  Censorship  on  Books  —  Armenian  War  upon  English  Bihles 

—  Cnstom-House  Annoyances  —  Maximum  Prices  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c. 

The  most  striking  of  the  Turkish  changes  is  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  penal  laws. 
A  few  years  ago  all  the  sentences  were  summary,  and 
the  punishments  dreadful.  Capital  punishments  were 
astonishingly  frequent,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  with 
the  utmost  indifference  by  all  classes  of  Mussulmans.  It 
was  not  often  that  you  could  go  by  the  gate  of  the 
Seraglio  without  seeing  a  ghastly  exhibition  of  bleeding 
heads ;  somewhere  or  other — in  the  capital,  or  in  the 
provinces,  the  yataghan  or  the  bow  string  was  constantly 
at  work.  If  a  Turk  made  any  observation  about  these 
sanguinary  proceedings  it  was  merely  to  say  that  Sultan 
Mahmoud  was  a  very  powerful  king;  and  then  he 
would  slightly  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  talk  about 
kismet  (destiny).  They  were  all  familiarized  with  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  this  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  the 
popular  ferocity.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan 
a  milder  spirit,  on  the  part  of  government,  began  to  mani- 
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fest  itself.  As  executions  became  rare — and  they  be- 
came rarer  every  year — the  Turks  began  to  consider 
them  with  emotion,  and  even  with  horror ;  the  old  in- 
difference to  the  sight  of  blood  departed  from  them  :  they 
spoke  with  astonishment  of  the  frequent  executions  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  a  few  years  ago.  The 
case  of  the  unhappy  Armenian  renegade  will  be  still  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  Christendom.  This  man  had 
renounced  his  religion,  and  embraced  Islam,  and  after 
living  for  some  years  as  a  Mussulman,  he  had  renounced 
the  Prophet,  and  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Christian  Church  of  his  fathers.  By  the  Koran,  and 
all  its  commentators,  by  law,  and  by  usage,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  must  inevitably  follow  such  backsliding ; 
once  a  Mahometan,  and  always  a  Mahometan,  or  cer- 
tain death  was  the  brief  dogma,  not  only  of  the  Osman- 
lees,  but  of  all  the  professors  of  Islamism.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  save  this  man's  life ;  the  young  Sultan 
was  known  to  be  averse  to  his  execution,  but  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam,  and  all  the  fanatics  of  Constantinople,  insisted 
that,  in  so  solemn  a  case  as  this,  the  law  must  take  its 
course ;  and  in  the  end,  the  poor  Armenian  was  led  out 
to  be  executed.  But  instead  of  running  to  the  horrid 
spectacle  and  exulting  at  it,  the  Turks  ran  away  from 
the  spot,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
the  man  who  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of  execu- 
tioner fainted  when  he  had  performed  his  office. 
Twenty  years  ago  heads  were  cut  off  with  gaietS  de 
c€eur. 

Only  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, an  Armenian  murdered  a  Turk  in  the  village 
of  San  Stefano.     It  was  a  sad  and  revolting  story  :  the 
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Armenian  was  a  man  of  lost  character  and  of  the  most 
depraved  habits ;  old  Mehemet,  the  Turkish  victim, 
was  an  honest,  industrious  caiquejee  (or  boatman)  ;  he 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Franks  who  fre- 
quented that  village,  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  own 
people,  with  the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  with  all  classes ; 
for  he  was  always  cheerful,  punctual,  and  obliging. 
One  evening  as  Mehemet  was  passing  one  of  the  coffee- 
houses of  San  Stefano,  near  the  sea,  he  heard  the  cries 
and  screams  of  a  Christian  boy ;  rushing  into  the  place, 
he  saw  the  ill-famed  Armenian,  whose  choler  had  been 
excited  by  circumstances  too  disgusting  to  be  men- 
tioned, beating  the  boy  in  a  cruel  manner.  As  the 
villain  had  drawn  a  knife,  the  people  in  the  house,  who 
were  chiefly  Greeks,  were  afraid  of  interfering :  but  old 
Mehemet  boldly  stepped  up,  and  with  some  gentle 
expostulation  placed  himself  between  the  boy  and  the 
Armenian.  Upon  this  the  ruffian  plunged  his  knife 
into  the  bowels  of  the  poor  boatman ;  Mehemet  fell, 
and  then  the  Armenian  inflicted  several  wounds  on 
the  boy,  threw  down  the  knife,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  escape.  He  was,  however,  seized,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Franks  of  the  village  he  was 
so  secured  that  there  was  no  further  chance  of  his 
escaping  from  justice.  Dr.  Davis  hastened  to  the 
coffee-house,  but,  before  he  could  arrive,  old  Mehemet 
had  breathed  his  last.  The  murderer  had  some  power- 
ful friends,  and  the  Armenians  generally  were  eager  to 
save  his  life.  Petitions  were  poured  in  to  the  Sultan, 
and  the  young  Sovereign  shrunk  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  another  execution.  It  was  soon  known 
throughout    Constantinople    and    the    neighbourhood, 
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that  the  Sultan  wished  the  life  of  the  villain  to  be 
spared :  overtures  were  made  to  the  family  and  relatives 
of  the  murdered  man.  If  they  would  take  the  compen- 
sation for  blood  and  life,  in  money,  a  round  sum  would 
be  paid  to  them ;  the  wealthy  Armenians,  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  to  screen  the  character  of  their  com- 
mimity,  would  freely  open  their  purses.  Such  proposi- 
tions were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but  although 
the  family  and  connexions  of  the  boatman  were  all  poor 
people,  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  such  a  composi- 
tion. They  all  dwelt  upon  the  heinousness  of  the 
Armenian's  offence,  they  all  united  in  the  cry  of  "  Blood 
for  blood."  It  was  said  that  if  only  one  of  them  had 
accepted  the  proposed  terms,  the  Sultan  (whose  lenity 
may  be  thought  to  run  into  excess)  would  have  com- 
muted the  inevitable  sentence  of  death  into  one  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  in  the  Bagnio.  But^  as  matters 
stood,  the  law  must  take  its  course.  When  the  Ar- 
menian was  led  out  for  execution  nobody  could  be  found 
that  would  perform  the  part  of  executioner ;  all  the 
Turks  decamped :  there  was  a  general  run-a-race.  At 
last,  a  man  was  pressed  into  the  service:  he  struck 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
work  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  that  of  the 
beheaded  Armenian.  There  were  very  few  spectators ; 
but  the  kindred  of  the  old  boatman  had  collected  on  the 
spot,  and  they  walked  with  their  bare  feet  through  the 
pool  of  blood,  and  then  departed  with  many  Mashal- 
lahs  !  (God  is  great.) 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  there  had  been 
another  flagrant  case,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  the 
prejudices  of  the  Turks  would  have  been  most  violently 
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inflamed.  Paleologus  was  a  Christian — a  Greek.  In 
his  youth  he  had  wandered  into  Europe,  and  had  found 
his  way  to  Paris;  Reschid  Pasha,  at  that  time  am- 
bassador to  Louis  Philippe,  found  the  youth  in  that 
capital,  penniless  and  in  a  starving  condition ;  he  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  fed  and  clothed  him,  and  finding 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  great  promise  of  ability  in 
him,  he  set  him  to  study  the  European  languages  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  Paleologus  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  in  due  time  returned  to  the  East,  where 
Beschid  Pasha  continued  to  be  his  patron  and  protector. 
He  lived  chiefly  in  the  Vizier's  house,  and,  through  that 
patronage,  he  obtained  plenty  of  employment  as  a 
physician.  But  Paleologus,  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris, 
had  studied  other  things  besides  medicine;  he  was  a 
finished  petit-maitre,  a  dandy  in  his  dress  and  manners : 
and  he  had  set  himself  up  as  un  homme  a  bonnes  for- 
tunes.  In  the  French  fashion  he  had  more  pleasure  in 
boasting  of  his  success,  than  in  obtaining  his  conquests 
and  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of  them.  Chiefly  through 
his  own  vain  boastings,  he  was  discovered  in  a 
double  intrigue.  Both  ladies  were  of  rank — at  least 
each  was  wife  to  a  member  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  discovery  being  made,  our  French- 
nurtured  Greek  behaved  in  the  most  unmanly,  in  the 
basest  manner.  He  turned  accuser  and  denouncer: 
he  betrayed  his  friends  and  his  agents,  and  instead 
of  screening  one  of  the  ladies,  which  he  might  have 
done,  he  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  that  amour. 
That  firail  lady,  a  Circassian,  threw  herself  into  the 
deep  Bosphorus  by  night.  Perhaps  she  thought  that, 
according  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  a  sack  would 
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be  her  shroud,  and  the  sea  her  grave  (or  that  she  would 
be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned),  or  it  might  be  that 
she  was  maddened  by  shame  and  remorse,  or  by  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  her  Christian 
paramour,  and  had  for  ever  lost  her  position  with  her 
Turkish  husband.  As  it  was  Bamazan,  and  as  the 
Osmanlees  sit  up  far  into  the  night  at  this  season,  the 
boatmen  of  the  house  were  awake,  smoking  their  pipes, 
by  the  side  of  the  channel.  They  heard  the  splash, 
they  saw  the  form  of  a  female,  and  they  reached  it  in 
time  to  save  the  frail  one  from  drowning.  All  these 
facts,  which  were  very  soon  known,  caused  a  great 
excitement  among  the  Turks.  Some  of  them  said  this 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  copying  the  manners  of 
the  Franks.  Some  thought  that  Faleologus  could  not 
escape  death,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  two 
ladies.  Yet  how  did  it  all  end?  In  no  more  than 
this — Faleologus  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Candia 
(Crete) — the  fair  Circassian  was  sent,  or  was  said  to  be 
sent,  away  to  Trebizond,  and  the  other  lady,  being 
divorced  in  the  simple,  short,  summary  manner  of  the 
Mussulmans,  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  few  years  ago  not  one  of 
the  three  would  have  had  any  chance  of  escaping  death. 
Bumours  were  spread  that  the  brothers  and  cousins  of 
the  ladies  were  mad  with  fury  against  the  Greek  doctor, 
and  hints  were  given  that  Faleologus  would  not  live 
very  long  in  the  place  of  his  exile ;  but  if  the  doctor 
should  be  cut  off,  it  would  not  be  by  the  law,  or  by  the 
will  of  the  Sultan,  or  government.  There  were  also 
reports  that  the  husband  of  the  Circassian,  being  very 
uxorioas,  and   still  enamoured   of  his  beautiful  wife, 
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would  soon  take  her  back  again — if,  indeed,  he  had  not 
done  so  already.  The  starch  Turks,  the  enemies  of  all 
reform  and  of  all  change,  twisted  their  moustachios, 
tamed  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  wondered  what 
things  were  coming  to,  and  complained  of  the  decay  of 
morality.  Alas!  that  there  should  be  vices  among 
them  compared  with  which  the  crime  of  Faleologus  be- 
comes a  virtue.  In  this  particular  one  of  these  two 
duped  and  wrathful  husbands  was  said  to  be  about  the 
worst-famed  man  in  all  Stamboul. 

On  extending  my  travels  a  little  I  very  soon  found 
that  the  comparative  gentleness  of  the  Mussulmans  did 
not  entirely  spring  from  the  disuse  of  capital  punish- 
ments ;  that  the  mercy  of  government  was  local,  and 
limited  in  a  great  measure  to  the  capital ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Southgate  had  asserted,  the  rulers  in  the  provinces 
could  be  as  oppressive  and  as  cruel  as  ever. 

There  was  certainly  a  fearful  increase  of  crime  at 
Constantinople.  Many  here,  like  my  friend  at  Smyrna, 
thought  that  this  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  too 
great  leniency  of  the  government.  I  believe  it  rose 
rather  from  a  too  great  and  sudden  influx  of  population 
in  the  capital  (partly  from  foreign  countries  and  partly 
at  the  expense  and  draining  of  the  provinces),  from  an 
inefficient  police,  which  was  at  once  corrupt^  indolent, 
and  stupid,  and  from  that  general  demoralization  which 
always  attends  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  a 
country.  Here  too  it  was  very  confidently  asserted  by 
many  that  the  transgressors  were  almost  entirely 
British  -  protected  subjects,  or  Maltese,  or  Ionian 
Greeks.  But  the  assertion  was  absurd.  The  Christian 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn  swarmed  with  the  Hellenic 
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subjects  of  King  Otho,  who  counted  many  desperadoes 
among  them,  and,  heaven  knows  I  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  now  dwelling  in  the  capital  are  far  indeed 
from  being  the  honestest  and  quietest  of  people.  Then 
again,  over  in  Constantinople  Proper,  among  the  Turks 
themselves,  unwonted  robberies  and  assassinations  were 
now  and  then  heard  of  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to 
conceal  them. 

The  Christian  part  of  the  suburbs  certainly  seemed 
in  the  way  of  becoming  uninhabitable  for  decent,  quiet 
people.  It  was  not  safe  to  go  after  sunset  through  the 
lower  streets  of  Galata  and  Tophana  unless  you  went 
armed  and  attended.  Nocturnal  housebreaking,  street 
robberies,  and  the  like,  did  not  stop  down  by  the  water- 
side, they  ascended  the  diplomatic  hill  of  Pera.  Be- 
tween the  8th  of  August  and  the  7th  of  September  we 
had  them  every  night,  as  regularly  as  the  fires.  It  was 
a  revival  of  Juvenal's  ancient  Rome  by  night.  I  know 
not  how  many  murders  or  stabbings  were  crowded  in 
that  brief  space  of  time.  I  have  noted  in  my  journal 
the  two  which  made  the  most  noise.  A  Russian,  in 
passing  the  corner  of  a  street,  was  stabbed  and  robbed, 
and  this  at  an  hour  when  the  shops  were  yet  open,  and 
plenty  of  people  in  the  streets.  Nobody  interfered  or 
made  any  eflFort  to  seize  the  assassins.  The  wounded 
man  mustered  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  door  of 
a  coffee-house  kept  by  a  Greek  Rayah.  The  Greeks 
within,  seeing  the  blood  pouring  from  his  side,  and 
dreading  to  be  committed  if  he  should  be  found  there 
by  the  police,  bleeding  to  death,  or  dead,  threw  him 
headlong  out  of  the  shop,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him. 
The  Russian  fell  on  the  hard,  sharp  stones  of  the  street. 
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and  there  died.  A  few  nights  after  this,  a  French 
officer  perished  in  the  same  way.  Monsieur  Gros  was 
second  surgeon  on  board  the  French  steam-frigate  ^  Le 
Cuvier :'  as  he  was  returning  alone  one  evening  to  his 
boat  which  he  had  left  by  the  wharf  at  Tophana,  he 
was  assailed  in  the  principal  street  of  Galata  by  three 
men,  who  sprang  upon  him  from  a  dark  corner,  and 
who  did  not  leave  him  until  each  of  them  had  more 
than  once  plunged  his  knife  or  dagger  into  his  body. 
M.  Gros,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  crawled  to  the 
wharf,  got  into  his  boat,  and  returned  to  his  ship.  For 
a  day  or  two  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ; 
but  an  awfiil  gash  in  the  lower  bowels  proved  mortal, 
and  he  now  lies  in  the  French  burying-ground.  Here 
jealousy  was  said  to  be  the  motive  of  the  vile  assassina- 
tion ;  but  it  should  appear  that  the  love  of  plunder  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  passion  of  revenge ;  for  I  was 
told  that  M.  Gros's  watch  and  purse  were  both  gone. 
In  each  of  these  cases  numerous  arrests  were  made,  but 
without  leading  to  any  discovery  of  the  real  murderers. 
Many  complained  that  there  was  no  getting  voluntary 
evidence  from  any  party,  not  hesitating  to  say  that  con- 
fessions ought  to  be  extracted  by  the  bastinado  and 
acuter  tortures,  as  had  been  practised  only  a  few  years 
ago.  But  there  was  different  ground  of  complaint 
The  Turkish  authorities  and  police  made  a  broad  cast 
of  the  net,  not  looking  at  their  intended  prey,  but 
catching  all  they  could,  and  keeping  the  most  innocent 
in  prison  until  they  paid  for  their  liberation.  In  nume- 
rous instances  men  were  said  to  have  been  arrested 
solely  because  they  could  afford  to  pay^  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  pay  a  good  sum  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
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and  the  danger  of  being  sent  to  a  horrible,  pestilential 
prison.  It  was  notorious  that  several  thriving,  decent 
men  were  seized,  and  that  a  set  of  beggarly  ruffians,  to 
whom  suspicion  might  very  well  attach,  were  never  in 
any  way  molested. 

If  such  things  could  happen  in  the  capital,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  course  of  justice  did  not  run  very 
smooth  in  the  distant  pashaliks.  No  doubt  a  good 
many  of  our  lonians  and  Maltese  who  deserved  punish- 
ment got  off  scot-free.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
too  many  cases  sentences  were  passed  upon  the  evidence 
of  paid  false  witnesses,  who  swarm  here,  and  that  inno- 
cent men  were  punished  as  guilty.  By  our  old  capitu- 
lations (as  in  the  case  of  France,  Austria,  and  other 
Christian  powers)  our  subjects  of  all  degrees  when 
detected  or  suspected  were  to  be  given  up  to  our  con- 
suls, and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  Turkish  law,  but  to 
be  tried  in  our  manner.  As  the  number  of  our  pro- 
tected subjects  increased  so  greatly,  this  was  felt  as  a 
great  inconvenience.  Our  consuls  could  not  stow  away 
so  many  prisoners.  To  try  them,  without  any  aid  of 
lawyers,  and  too  often  without  any  knowledge  of  law, 
was  ticklish  work,  and  might  at  times  prove  dangerous ; 
and  where  could  they  send  those  they  condemned,  for 
their  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  execution  ?  They 
could  not  send  them  anywhere  or  dispose  of  them  in 
any  manner  without  entailing  heavy  expenses.  And  to 
whom  were  these  expenses  to  be  charged  ?  To  the 
island  of  Malta  ? — No !  To  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cepha- 
lonia  ? — No  I  Then  the  expenses  could  be  borne  only 
by  the  English  people,  who  might  very  rationally 
murmur  at  them.     Besides,  the  Turks  had  long  been 
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complaining  that  mere  consular  law  was  an  insufficient 
check,  and  of  late  they  had  oeen  insisting  that^  since 
their  administration  of  justice  had  been  purified  and 
rendered  so  humane^  England  might  very  well  leave 
her  protected  subjects  to  be  tried  by  a  Turkish  court. 
And  by  a  recent  arrangement  the  peccant  lonians  and 
Maltese  were  handed  over  to  a  Turkish  court,  it  being 
however  provided  that  the  British  consul  should  attend 
at  the  trials  and  see  fair  play.  Unfortunately  we  have 
hardly  ever  a  consul  in  the  country  that  understands 
the  languages  spoken  in  it,  and  generally  these  high 
functionaries  are  above  this  kind  of  work,  and  indeed 
any  kind  of  work  that  entails  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort.  Our  consul-general  at  Stamboul  was  said 
never  to  attend  the  trials.  The  over-worked  vice- 
consul  had  no  time;  and,  judging  from  what  I  saw 
myself,  the  whole  duty  of  attendance  in  court  devolved 
on  a  Perote  drogonian  attached  to  the  consulate,  who 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
firm  integrity  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  such 
offices.  Without  believing  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
complaints  and  stories  told  by  the  Maltese  and  lonians, 
I  can  still  credit  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
they  did  not  get  fair  play,  and  some  in  which  it  might 
suit  the  Perote  drogoman  to  be  careless  or  indifferent, 
if  not  worse.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  character 
of  my  dog  dependent  on  the  pleadings  of  such  an  advo- 
cate, or  the  decisions  of  such  a  court. 

Highway  robberies,  which  had  been  so  rare,  were 
now  frequently  heard  of  Twice  within  a  week,  over 
in  Asia,  couriers  were  stopped  and  robbed ;  and  a  little 
later  the  poor  courier  who  was  going  from  Constanti- 
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nople  to  Belgrade  was  robbed  and  murdered.  Bands 
were  reported  to  have  taken  the  field  at  various  and 
distant  points.  One  of  them  in  the  European  provinces 
had  recently  given  many  proofs  not  only  of  its  existence, 
but  also  of  its  activity. 

Boumelia  was  ringing  with  the  exploits  and  atrocities 
of  a  Papaa  or  priest,  who  surpassed  the  Abbe  de 
Watteville,  and  may  rival  Don  Giro  Anicchiarico,  the 
celebrated  Neapolitan  priest-robber.  Even  in  this 
country,  where  all  the  passions  are  violent,  and  sudden 
plunges  into  guilt  and  blood  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  deeds  of  this  man  excited  astonishment  and  horror. 

Papas  LoUio  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Greek 
village  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianople.  In  time 
he  became  the  leading  priest  of  the  district  For 
many  years  his  life  did  not  difier  from  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  Greek  clergy:  he  rigidly  kept  the 
interminable,  constantly  recurring  fasts  of  his  church ; 
he  got  devoutly  drunk  at  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin  and 
all  other  high  festivals ;  he  abused  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Armenian ;  and  he  extracted  piastres  or  paras 
from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry  wherever 
and  whenever  he  could.  He  was  great  against  ghosts 
and  evil  spirits,  and  infernal  vampires;  no  demon 
could  withstand  his  exorcisms.  He  was,  every  inch,  a 
village  papas,  and  was  respected  conformably.  All 
things  went  well  with  him  until  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  when  his  wife  died  and  he  became  hotly 
enamoured  of  another  woman.  There  were  who  said 
that  his  love  for  this  other  woman  began  some  time 
before  his  wife's  death,  and  that  that  death  was  brought 
about  by  a  subtle  poison  administered  by  the  holy  man. 
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As  soon  as  decency  permitted  Papas  Lollio  applied  to 
his  sufiragan,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  for  a  dispensation 
allowing  him  to  marry  again.  By  the  severe  canons 
of  the  Greek  Church  a  papas  can  only  marry  once  in 
his  life-time ;  and  if  his  first  wife  die  he  must  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  solitary  widowhood.  Dis- 
pensations are,  however,  now  and  then  granted ;  and 
some  do  say  that  they  may  nearly  always  he  bought. 
The  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  however,  positively  refused  to 
grant  any  such  dispensation  to  Papas  Lollio,  and  Lollio 
went  mad  with  rage  and  fury  at  his  refusal.  Cutting 
off  his  long  beard  he  put  it  in  his  cannilaf  or  sacerdotal 
cap,  and  sent  beard  and  cap  to  the  Bishop.  This  was 
declaring,  in  an  energetic  manner,  that  he  no  longer 
considered  himself  a  priest.  He  then  clapped  a  red 
skull-cap  and  a  rakish  many-coloured  turban  on  his 
head,  put  pistols  and  yataghan  into  his  girdle,  slung  a 
carbine  across  his  shoulders,  and  with  two  comrades  of 
congenial  spirit,  took  to  the  roads  and  began  to  live  at 
large.  Either  by  force  or  of  her  own  free  will  the 
woman  he  had  wanted  to  marry  followed  him  from  his 
village ;  and  she  was  said  to  be  still  living  with  him. 
Papas  Lollio  was  soon  heard  of  as  one  of  the  most 
desperate  brigands  that  had  ever  infested  the  country. 
It  should  appear  from  the  multitude  of  assassinations 
and  robberies  committed,  that  he  must  have  increased 
the  number  of  his  band.  When  every  attempt  to 
seize  him  had  failed,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea  ordered 
Strati,  the  Exarque  of  Kalivria,  to  hunt  him  down,  and 
at  any  price  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  dead  or 
alive.  The  poor  Exarque,  obedient  to  the  Bishop, 
exerted  himself  very  strenuously,  and  although  he  could 
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not  catch  the  nimble-footed  robber,  he  gave  him  and  his 
comrades  great  uneasiness.  Hereupon  the  Papas  swore 
that  he  would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  the  Exarque. 
About  three  months  ago  Strati  was  absent  from  his 
home  pursuing  Lollio  or  concerting  measures  by  which 
he  might  either  be  caught  in  a  trap  or  starved  into  a 
surrender.  The  too-confident  Exarque  left  in  his 
house  at  Kalivria  his  son,  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  his  son's  bride,  a  pretty  young  woman,  and 
some  thirty-five  thousand  Turkish  piastres,  the  savings 
of  his  whole  life.  One  night  when  the  village  was 
buried  in  sleep  Papas  Lollio  and  his  comrades  burst 
into  this  house,  killed  the  watch-dog,  and  gagged  all  the 
inmates.  The  first  research  was  for  the  money,  which, 
as  usual,  was  hid.  To  force  confession  of  the  hiding 
place  the  Papas  had  recourse  to  torture.  With  the 
flint  of  his  gun  he  brutally  lacerated  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  legs,  arms,  and  breast  of  the  young  bride. 
Tenacious  of  the  money,  and  having  wonderful  fortitude 
and  powers  of  endurance,  the  Exarque's  daughter-in- 
law  resisted  a  very  long  time ;  but  at  last  her  anguish 
wrung  from  her  the  disclosure  of  the  hiding  place. 
Papas  Lollio  rushed  to  the  spot  and  found  the  treasure. 
He  then  returned  to  tli^  young  woman  he  had*  so 
barbarously  tortured,  and  plunged  his  yataghan  into  her 
bowels.  At  the  same  time  one  of  his  band  did  the 
like  by  her  husband,  the  unlucky  Exarque's  son.  The 
next  morning  disclosed  a  scene  of  horror  to  the  people 
of  Kalivria.  When  the  facts  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  the  district,  h?gh  consultations 
were  held,  and  a  terrible  stir  was  made  all  over  the 
country.     Many  persons  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
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the  prison  of  Ouzoon-Keupri ;  but  neither  Papas  Lollio 
nor  any  one  of  his  band  could  be  caught.  They  had 
gained  the  mountains  and  forests  and  were  safe.  The 
Exarque  Strati  and  his  kinsmen,  and  the  kinsmen  of  his 
slaughtered  daughter-in-law,  had  dipped  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  blood  of  the  two  young  victims,  had 
taken  the  vow  to  have  blood  for  blood,  and  neither  to 
shave  their  beards  nor  know  repose  until  they  had 
caught  the  diabolical  Papas  and  put  him  to  death ;  but 
those  who  knew  the  wild  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
agility  and  cunning  of  Lollio,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
beards  of  the  Strati  would  be  very  long  before  the  priest- 
robber  was  overtaken. 

The  passport  system  was  of  no  eflTect  either  in  pre- 
venting crime  or  in  detecting  or  securing  the  criminals. 
If  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  had  any  such  effect  in 
populous  and  civilized  countries,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  any  in  a  wild  most  thinly  peopled 
country  like  Turkey,  where  there  are  no  high  roads, 
and  where  scarcely  anybody  knows  how  to  read.  Here 
any  man  may  use  another  man's  passport,  or  present, 
with  scarcely  any  risk  of  detection,  a  passport  a  year 
old,  and  made  for  a  totally  different  route,  except  in 
the  large  towns,  which  can  always  be  avoided  or  en- 
tered clandestinely.  Twenty  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
the  uselessness  of  this  system,  which  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  then  introducing  for  the  first  time  at  the  instigation 
of  some  of  his  French  and  Italian  advisers.  It  was 
then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  was  very  odious  to  the 
Mussulmans,  and  now  and  then  very  oppressive  to  the 
Rayah  subjects.  But  it  has  now  grown  into  a  full-sized 
grievance.     Nobody  is  allowed   to   move  for   even  a 
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short  distance  without  a  teskere  or  pass,  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  without  paying  for  it;  and,  once  having 
been  made  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  private  jobbery 
and  profit,  this  grievance  will  not  be  very  speedily 
abated.  Compared  with  what  we  had  to  give  for  sign- 
ing and  counter-signing  our  passports  in  other  countries, 
it  was  a  small  matter  that  we  had  to  pay  at  the  teskere 
office;  but  the  sum  was  of  importance  to  the  poor 
people,  and  the  Rayah  peasant  in  the  provinces  was 
often  made  to  pay  double  the  prescribed  fee. 

In  another  respect  the  march  of  Frank  civilization 
was  far  from  being  pleasant  Twenty  years  ago  a  tra- 
veller might  take  on  shore  whatever  he  thought  proper, 
and  might  move  his  baggage  from  place  to  place  without 
being  molested  by  custom-house  officers  or  any  of  that 
irksome  family.  Now  we  could  not  embark  a  small 
portmanteau  and  a  carpet  bag  for  the  Princes'  Islands 
or  San  Stefano  without  being  hailed  and  stopped  by 
dirty  little  Turks  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  We  gene- 
rally got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  giving  bakhshish.  If 
you  refused  to  bribe,  they  hauled  your  eflects  away  to 
the  custom-house,  and  made  you  lose  the  steamer,  or 
incur  another  expense  by  keeping  your  hired  caique 
waiting.  The  number  of  these  creatures  of  prey  must 
be  very  great :  I  believe  they  lived  entirely  on  their 
bribes.  But  sometimes,  on  returning  to  Constantinople, 
this  species  of  bribery  would  not  carry  one  through. 
In  Tophana  and  Galata  the  cavasses  and  soldiers  would 
stop  the  Armenian  hamals  or  porters  carrying  the  lug- 
gage, and  kick  them  and  thrash  them  soundly  if  they 
had  not  a  custom-house  teskere  to  show  for  it  This 
had  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  hamals  that 
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they  would  hardly  cany  the  smallest  parcel  for  you 

from  the  wharfs  to  Pera  (or  even  from  one  house  to 

another  in  Pera)  unless  you  went  through  all  the  forms 

and  submitted  to  all  the  delay.     Thus  was  departed 

one  of  the  few  real  comforts  the  traveller  had  enjoyed 

in  the  Ottoman  dominions.     The  Turks  said  that  all 

this  was  cUla  Franga — quite  Frank  fashion — according 

to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations.     "  Ha  !**  said  an  old 

Frank  merchant  of  the  place,  "  you  see  what  comes  of 

civilizing   Turks.      People   have    been    putting   fiscal 

notions  and  European  systems  into  their  heads.     They 

cling  to  the  worst  of  these ;  and,  as  they  are  now  so 

poor,  they  render  them  more  oppressive."     There  was, 

however,  another  reason:  the  customs  nearly  all  over 

the  empire  were  farmed  by  the  sharp  Armenian  seraffs, 

who  paid  for  them  fixed  annual  sums  to  government, 

and  who  of  course  made  by  them  as  much  money  as 

they  possibly  could — not  but  that  they  were  constantly 

robbed  by  the  understrappers  of  their  own  race  and  by 

the  Turks  they  were  obliged  to  employ. 

I  have  some  reason  to  remember  the  close,  confined, 
utterly  confused  and  riotous  custom-house  down  at 
Galata,  which  a  short-sighted  man  could  scarcely  ap- 
proach without  the  danger  of  getting  his  eyes  knocked 
out  by  the  queer  long  poles  of  the  hamals  or  by  the 
bars  of  iron  they  were  carrying;  and  in  which  one 
could  hardly  stand  without  the  risk  of  getting  his  legs 
broken  by  the  rude  stupid  porters  who  were  rolling  and 
tossing  bales  and  cases  in  all  directions,  and  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  personal  safety  of  any  one. 
In  clearing  our  baggage,  the  second  day  afler  our  ar- 
rival, from  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret,  the  Turks,  though 
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tolerably  well  backshished,  stopped  a  case,  which  con- 
tained books  and  maps  for  our  own  private  use,  together 
with  a  small  supply  of  English  writing-paper,  and  a  few 
articles  of  no  value  or  use  except  to  the  owner,  but 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  me.  They  carried  the 
wooden  case  away  to  their  horrible  dogana.  Upon  in- 
quiring the  reason,  I  was  told,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
this  too  was  alia  Franga ;  that  they  knew  that  I  was  not 
a  dealer,  and  that  the  books,  &c.  were  for  my  private  use, 
and  would  be  carried  away  with  me  back  to  England ;  but 
that  the  Porte  some  time  ago  had  thought  it  expedient 
and  proper  and  conducive  to  morality  to  establish  a 
censorship  or  a  board  to  examine  all  the  books  that 
were  brought  into  the  country,  and  that  my  books  must 
pass  through  this  ordeal  before  I  could  have  them.  I 
believe  that  this  beautiful  regulation  was  passed  before 
the  enlightened  Reschid  Pasha  was  prime  minister,  but 
now,  that  it  was  enforced  with  more  rigour  than  ever, 
he  was  Grand  Vizier,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice.  I  believe  that  the  mention  of  morality  drew 
from  me  a  bitter  smile,  for  I  knew,  before  now,  the  pre- 
vailing morals  of  the  place,  and,  this  time,  I  had  already 
seen  shops  in  Galata  and  Pera  plentifully  stocked  with 
the  most  demoralizing  and  obscene  of  the  spawnings  of 
the  modern  press  of  Paris.  My  books  consisted  of  a 
few  historical  works,  some  volumes  of  old  travellers, 
and  a  few  books  of  reference,  mostly  in  English — a 
language  as  yet  known  to  very,  very  few  of  the  Sultan's 
subjects,  of  whose  morals  the  government  was  taking  so 
much  care.  I  mentioned  the  detention  of  my  case  to  a 
gentleman  up  in  Pera,  who  happened  to  be  a  great 
friend  (or  so  he  told  me)  of  the  Bey  over  in  Constanti- 
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nople,  that  was  censor-in-chief.  With  Perote  polite- 
ness he  volunteered  his  services,  promising  to  go  to  the 
learned  Turk  (who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English), 
and  get  my  poor  imprisoned  books  released  immedi- 
ately ;  and  who  kept  his  promise  as  Ferotes  do.  I  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  circumstance  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  two  other  Perotes  who  were  engaged  as 
drogomans  in  the  service  of  England,  and  who  were 
well  paid  for  doing  very  little.  They  said  it  was  trh 
ennuyant — trhs  bete  de  la  part  des  Turqves;  but  they 
volunteered  no  assistance.  When  I  saw  Lord  Cowley 
I  told  him  of  my  misadventure,  and  he  promised  to 
send  one  of  the  cavasses  of  the  embassy  to  liberate 
the  case.  This  cavass  I  never  saw.  His  Lordship 
very  probably  forgot  so  trifling  a  matter ;  and  then  it 
was  not  diplomatic  but  consular  business.  I  next  ap- 
plied in  form  to  Mr.  Comberbach,  the  consul-general. 
To  my  polite  note  I  received  no  answer ;  but  on  the 
next  day  an  understrapping  drogoman  of  the  consulate 
came  and  told  me  that  he  had  orders  to  act,  and  that  if 
I  would  send  my  son  with  him  down  to  Galata  he 
would  recover  the  books,  which  were  not  liable  to  any 
duty,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  detained  so 
long.  On  a  broiling  day  my  boy  went  down  to  the 
custom-house,  and  toiled  up  the  Pcra  hill  again,  and 
came  back  without  the  books.  The  man  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  customs  had  bullied  the  drogoman,  and  had 
told  him  that  the  case  had  gone  over  to  Constantinople, 
and  that  he  must  wait  until  it  was  sent  back  again  by 
the  revising  Bey.  Some  days  after  this  we  met  the 
drogoman  in  the  streets  of  Pera,  and  he  asked  us  very 
coolly  whether  we  had  recovered  our  case.  Upon  my 
telling  him  that  I  had  not,   and  that  I  was  greatly 
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inconvenienced  for  the  want  of  it,  and  was  going  to 
speak  to  the  Vice-Consul,  he  aflTected  much  concern, 
and  marched  down  again  to  the  dogana,  taking  my  son 
with  him.  The  answer  they  got  this  time  was,  that  the 
Bey  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  books,  and  that 
they  might  come  again  in  a  few  days.  Of  the  consular 
drogoman  we  saw  nothing  more.  My  son  had  two  or 
three  more  fruitless  marches  to  the  custom-house.  At 
last — after  twenty  days'  delay  and  inconvenience — we 
passed  by  the  dogana  one  morning,  and  were  told  that 
the  books  were  there,  and  that  we  might  have  them. 
One  of  the  custom-house  officers  led  us  through  the 
dangerous  ground-floor,  and  conducted  us  to  a  room 
up  stairs,  where  we  saw  our  poor  case  broken  open, 
with  the  books  tossed  into  it  quite  aUa  Turca.  There 
was  another  and  a  larger  case  standing  close  by,  and 
addressed  to  somebody  up  in  Pera.  It  was  opened  and 
disordered  like  our  own ;  and,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
thrown  on  the  dirty,  dusty  floor,  were  a  number  of 
volumes  which  had  been  abstracted  from  it,  and  which 
there  was  no  intention  of  restoring  to  it.  The  Turk, 
who  spoke  a  little  lingua  Franca,  brought  us  a  parcel  of 
those  books  from  the  corner,  saying  "  Non  pcLSsare ! 
non  star  buono  1 "  These  interdicted  volumes  were 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  in  Turkish,  Arme- 
nian, and  modern  Greek,  published  by  our  London 
Bible  Society.  I  asked  the  man  why  they  could  not 
pass — why  he  called  them  not  good.  He  replied  like 
a  parrot,  "  Non  star  buono !  Star  Protestante  1  Star 
buono  per  fogo  1 "  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  Protestant^ 
and  that  those  books  had  been  printed  in  my  country. 
He  repeated,  "  Protestante  non  star  buono ! "  Here 
another  secret  oozed  out     The  intolerant  Armenians, 
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who  were  supreme  over  all  the  custom-houses,  and  who 
had  earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  this 
censorship,  had  turned  the  machinery  to  their  own  pur- 
pose, being  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  bringing  over  some  of  their  own 
people  to  Protestantism.  This  custom-house  officer  was 
a  Mussulman,  an  illiterate,  ignorant  Turk ;  what  did 
he  know  of  the  diflTerence  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  or  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church?  Assuredly  nothing.  The  Turks  had  only 
recently  learned  the  word  Protestante ;  and  to  them — 
or  to  the  believers  and  bigots  among  them — all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  were  ghiaour,  were  birds  of  a 
feather,  or  swine  of  the  same  hide  and  bristles.  This 
new  notion  must  have  been  put  into  their  heads  by  the 
Armenians,  who  may,  however,  have  been  aided  by 
some  of  the  Frank  bigots  of  Catholicism  living  in  Pera. 
The  censorship  had  been  first  recom'nended  to  the 
Porte  upon  other  grounds,  and  as  a  state  measure  and  a 
branch  of  political  police.  The  Greek  subjects  of  King 
Otho  were  said  to  be  inundating  Turkey  with  Greek 
books  and  pamphlets,  calculated  to  excite  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  revolt  and  rebellion  against  his 
paternal  government  "  Stop  the  introduction  of  these 
wicked  books,  and  you  will  be  safe,"  said  the  Arme- 
nians. I  was  told  that  the  Bey,  who  played  the  part  of 
censor-in-chief,  was  aided  and  assisted  by  certain  Arme- 
nians who  had  some  skill  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  by  a  renegade  Greek  priest  who  could  read  the 
Romaic.  During  our  stay  the  Bey  was  removed  to  some 
other  and  totally  different  office,  and  one  of  the  journals 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  incessantly  boasting  that 
the  toleration  of  the  government  was  perfect,  and  that 
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thought  was  nowhere  more  free  than  in  Turkey,  in  an- 
nouncing his  removal  praised  him  for  having  discharged 
his  duties  as  censor  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 

When  my  case  of  books  was  carried  down  stairs,  our 
Turk  told  us  that  we  must  pay  137  piastres  for  them. 
I  thought  that  I  had  misunderstood  his  lingiui  Franca, 

but  we  had  with  us  that  intelligent  young  man  C , 

who  spoke  Turkish  perfectly,  and  now  acted  as  our 
drogoman.  There  was  no  mistake ;  we  must  pay  the 
money  or  we  could  not  have  our  books.  At  first  I 
refused  to  submit  to  this  extortion  ;  but  I  sorely  wanted 
my  case,  and  upon  consideration  I  told  him  that  I 
would  pay  the  money  if  they  would  give  me  a  teskere 
or  paper  to  show  that  they  had  made  me  pay  it.  The 
Turk  said  that  I  should  have  the  teskere,  but  that  I 
must  pay  down  the  piastres  first.  By  this  time  we  had 
got  up  to  the  stall  or  recess  in  which  the  chief  doganiere 
— a  Turk  dignified  also  with  the  title  of.  Bey — was 
seated  cross-legged,  like  a  joss  in  a  Chinese  pagoda. 
The  uncouth  savages  from  Lake  Van  were  bawling  and 
yelling  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  tossing  their  bales  and 
heavy  packages  about.     I  was  almost  stupified  with  the 

noise,  and  really  expected  to  get  my  legs  broken.    C 

spoke  to  the  Bey,  who  told  us  that  we  must  pay  the 
money  at  another  oflice,  and  then  come  back  for  the 
teskere.  Our  little  Turk  led  us  to  an  opposite  corner 
of  the  same  noisy  and  confused  ground-floor,  where 
another  Turk  was  sitting  in  another  recess.  Having 
paid  our  piastres  here,  we  returned  to  the  Bey,  who 
stroked  his  black  beard  and  told  us  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  give  teskeres  in  such  circumstances.  We 
said  that  we  had  been  promised  the  paper,  and  expected 
to  have  it.     He  replied  that  a  teskere  was  of  no  use ; 
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fliat  he  should  know  very  well  that  we  had  paid  the 
money,  and,  finally,  that  he  would  not  give  the  receipt 

C ,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  as  the  consular  sub- 

drogoman  had  been,  told  him  that  he  had  told  us  an 
untruth,  that  they  had  played  us  a  trick,  and  that  I 
would  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  British  Embassy.  "  Let 
him  do  so,**  said  the  Bey,  who  then  turned  away  his 
head  with  Mussulman  scorn  and  honourable  indig- 
nation. At  the  gateway  of  the  custom-house  we  were 
stopped  by  a  ragged  old  Turk  who  demanded  back- 
shish, telling  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought  the 
books  back  from  the  Bey's  ove  r  in  Constantinople. 
To  avoid  fiirther  detention  in  that  horrible  place  I  gave 
him  five  piastres.  A  tiny  bit  of  paper  was  then  put 
into  the  greasy  hand  of  an  Armenian  hamal,  and  two  of 
that  firatemity  taking  charge  of  our  case,  we  marched 
in  mournful  procession  up  towards  Pera,  and  our  corner 
of  the  little  burying-ground. 

This  strange  censorship  touched  me  in  a  sensitive 
part  Here  was  gone  another  of  the  traveller's  comforts 
of  former  days.  In  1827-28  no  such  thing  was 
thought  of.  But  here,  too,  I  was  told  by  my  old  friend 
that  it  was  all  alia  Franga ;  that  we  must  needs  civilize 
the  Turks,  and  that  now  we  were  seeing  what  we  got 
by  it  As  a  preventive  of  the  dangers  the  Turks  and 
Armenians  apprehended,  this  censorship  was  utterly 
ineffectual.  The  Greeks  could  smuggle  in  just  as  many 
books  and  pamphlets  as  they  chose:*  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  with  nearly  equal  ease,  introduced  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  numerous  other  works ; 

*  In  two  Greek  shops  in  Galata  they  were  publicly  exposing  and  selling 
the  very  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  the  government  ha<l  so  mucli  fear. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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and  of  all  the  poor  myrmidons  of  the  custom-house, 
there  was  not  one  who  would  not  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
bribe. 

The  internal  workings  of  the  reformed  system  of  ad- 
ministration broke  upon  me  by  degrees,  and  most  fre- 
quently through  accidental  observations.  It  was  in  this 
way  I  first  learned  that  the  government  had  fixed  an 
octroi  duty  on  all  the  provisions  consumed  in  the 
Christian  suburbs,  and  had  at  the  same  time  established 
maximum  prices  for  meat,  fish,  fruit,  &c.  &c.  One 
morning,  near  the  beautiful  square  fountain  at  Tophana, 
we  saw  a  Greek  gardener  selling  ripe  fresh  figs.  The 
fruit  in  his  basket  looked  so  tempting  that  we  were  going 
to  buy  some,  when  two  Turkish  cavasses  came  up  and 
seized  the  Greek  in  a  savage  manner.  What  had  the 
gardener  done  ?  He  had  been  selling  his  fruit  for  a  few 
paras  more  the  oke  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  governor 
of  Tophana.  "  But  my  figs,"  said  the  poor  Greek,  "  are 
figs  of  the  best  quality ;  are  very  fine  figs ;  people  wil- 
lingly pay  the  price  I  ask  for  them.  I  cannot  force  them 
to  buy.  People  will  pay  a  poor  man  a  few  paras  the 
more  rather  than  eat  the  common  figs.  Where  is  my  sin  ? 
Amaun  1  Amaun !  What  wrong  have  I  done  ?  "  The 
cavasses  told  him  that  he  had  thrown  dirt  upon  the  law ; 
that  figs  were  figs,  and  all  of  one  price ;  that  he  had  taken 
more  paras  the  oke  than  was  fixed  by  the  governor,  and 
must  go  to  prison  for  it :  and  making  the  gardener  put 
his  basket  of  luscious  figs  on  his  head,  and  giving  him  a 
kick  behind  to  quicken  his  pace,  they  marched  off  with 
him  to  those  filthy,  abominable  dungeons  in  Tophana, 
which  are  left  unchanged,  and  are  enough  to  give  dis- 
ease or  death  to  the  victim  that  is  shut  up  in  them  for 
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a  short  time.  How  long  the  poor  grower  and  vender 
of  figs  remained  there  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  assured, 
by  one  who  well  knew  the  usages  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  being  liberated  until  the  Turks  had  eaten 
up  all  his  figs,  and  had  made  him  pay  a  fine  in  money. 
This,  thought  I,  is  a  pretty  way  of  encouraging  a  man 
to  grow  good  fruit  Figs,  grapes,  and  melons,  and  all 
the  fruit  we  got  up  at  Pera,  though  not  very  dear,  were 
detestably  bad.  Most  other  articles  of  consumption 
were  both  dear  and  bad.  In  every  way  living  was 
quite  as  expensive  there  as  in  London.  For  our  poor 
accommodation  and  wretched  diet  we  paid  as  much  as 
we  should  have  done  in  a  comfortable  hotel  at  home ; 
and  seeing  the  very  heavy  rent  he  gave  quarterly  to  his 
Turkish  landlord,  and  the  dearness  of  everything  that 
was  eatable  or  at  all  drinkable,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
poor  Tonco  Vitalis  could  not  have  made  much  by  us. 
The  owner  of  his  house  was  a  Turk,  living  over  in 
Constantinople;  a  Turk  and  a  Pa^ha.  Like  every 
pasha  I  heard  o^  he  was  deeply  in  debt  with  the  Ar- 
menian money-lenders.  He  could  not  aflFord  to  let  our 
easy  host  run  in  arrears.  When  the  rent  was  due  a 
cavass  appeared,  and  if  the  money  was  not  paid  to  him 
he  reappeared,  and  came  till  he  got  it.  When  business 
was  bad — when  there  was  a  dearth  of  foreign  travellers, 
owing  to  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and  its  pro- 
geny of  revolutions,  I  have  known  the  cavass  appear  at 
our  comer  of  the  little  burying-ground  three  times  in 
one  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Constantinople  —  Fast  of  the  Ramazan  —  Fashionable  Promenade  and 
Turkish  Indies  —  Depopulation  and  Poverty  in  the  City  —  Rapid 
Extinction  of  Turkish  Gentry  —  Tlie  I^e veiling  System  and  its  Effects 
—  The  Mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  —  Personal  Appearance  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  —  His  regular  Army  —  A  Review  —  His  Navy  — 
Admiral  Walker  —  European  Adventurers  and  their  Projects  —  Pera 
Ladies  and  their  French  Dresses  —  A  Dancing  Bear  —  Grand  Festival 
on  the  Circimicision  of  the  Sultan's  eldest  Son  —  The  Cholera  — 
Activity  and  Extent  of  Steam  Navigation  —  Our  Departure  for  Brusa. 

The  Mahometan  Lent  or  Moon-Fast  of  Kamazan  com- 
menced four  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  capital.  It 
interfered  very  much  with  my  proceedings.  I  could 
scarcely  see  any  Turk  of  note,  or  any  of  the  public 
establishments  I  wanted  to  see.     Through  the  friendly 

assistance  of  Mr.  F.  T we  gained  admission  to  the 

artillery  hospital  at  Tophana,  and  some  of  the  works 
there  connected  with  the  ordnance ;  and  this  was  nearly 
all  we  achieved.  I  went  three  times  over  to  the  Porte 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  of  those  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters.  That  vast  but  paltry  edifice  was  well 
nigh  deserted  entirely.  Some  of  the  ministers,  at  very 
uncertain  hours,  came  down  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
assembled  an  hour  or  two  for  the  dispatch  of  business 
in  a  kiosk  on  the  edge  of  the  Golden  Horn ;  but  there 
was  no  seeing  them  there,  even  if  one  had  known  the 
proper  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
business  and  a  few  pipes,  they  got  to  their  caiques,  and 
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80  back  to  their  yoUis.  At  home  none  of  them  receive 
visits  with  very  good  grace  at  this  season.  They  are 
always  ill  or  engaged,  which  generally  means  that  they 
are  sleeping. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  this  terrible  moon  of 
Bamazan,  from  the  rising  of  the  smi  to  the  setting 
thereof  none  of  the  faithful  may,  by  the  law  of  the 
Prophet,  taste  a  morsel  of  bread  or  sip  a  drop  of  water, 
or  so  much  as  take  one  short  whiff  of  the  body-and-soul 
reviving  tchibouque.  And  this  year  it  happened  that 
the  moveable  Kamazan  fell  among  the  longest  and 
hottest  days  of  the  year — and  this  year,  1847,  happened 
to  have  the  hottest  summer  that  had  been  known  at 
Constantinople  for  a  very  long  while.  The  fasting 
ordeal  was  exhausting  and  terrible  to  some  of  the 
devout,  who  obeyed  the  Koran  to  the  letter.  The 
poorer  of  the  Turks,  obliged  to  labour  abroad  for  their 
daily  bread,  in  the  scorching  sun,  with  even  the  blessed 
refreshment  of  water  denied  them,  drooped  and  fell 
rick.  The  hard-working  boatmen  plying  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus  swooned  and  fainted  in  their  caiques, 
before  the  sun-set  gun  could  tell  them  that  they  might 
drink  and  eat  and  smoke.  The  rich  may  feast  well 
through  the  night,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  cool 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  channel,  and  sleep  or  doze 
through  the  day.  With  them  Ramazan  is  nothing  but 
a  turning  of  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Many 
of  the  new  school  are  believed  to  show  little  regard  to 
the  fast;  but  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
appearances.  There  is  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  and  gloom,  and  discomfort  and  irri- 
tability are  very  observable  among  the  great  body  of  the 
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Osmaiilees  so  long  as  the  Kamazan  lasts.  The  fast  had 
not  been  at  all  noted  for  edification  and  penitence,  and 
charity  and  good  works.  The  Turks  were  usually  said 
to  commit  more  crimes  during  their  Ramazan  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  the  common  people  in  the  capital  fasted  with  better 
humour  now  than  formerly.  A  new-school  Turk  would 
tell  me  the  reason — it  was  because  a  great  many  of 
them  had  emancipated  themselves  from  prejudice  and 
(secretly)  broke  the  Ramazan. 

It  was  anomalous,  and  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Koran,  but  the  Turkish  ladies  chose  this  very  month 
of  Ramazan  to  show  themselves  most  abroad,  or  to 
make  the  greatest  display  of  their  charms  and  their 
splendour.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Friday  (their 
Sabbath)  the  large,  irregular,  but  at  least  open  square, 
near  the  barracks  and  palace  and  offices  of  the  Seras- 
kier  Pasha,  which  stand  over  in  Constantinople  on  the 
site  of  a  palace  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
was  converted  into  a  Hyde  Park  or  Champs  Elysees, 
or  Prado,  the  wives  of  the  pashas  and  other  grandees 
parading  up  and  down,  and  romid  and  round,  in  arubas, 
telikes,  kotchys,  and  (some  few)  in  light,  gay,  and 
really  elegant  small  open  carriages,  made  chiefly  at 
Vienna.  Although  this  open  space  was  almost  the  only 
part  of  Constantinople  where  a  carriage  could  be  driven 
at  all,  it  was  uneven^  rough,  and  dusty,  the  inequalities 
giving  siich  rumbles  and  jolts  as  to  try  the  springs  of 
the  carriages  rather  severely — for,  without  counting 
children,  each  dame  of  quality  had  generally  two  or 
three  friends  with  her,  and  Turkish  dames  of  quality 
are  apt  to  be  embonpoint.     It  used  to  astonish  us  how 
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they  packed  themselves  up  in  those  vehicles,  and  how 
two  small  horses — and  at  times  but  one — could  drag 
them  and  the  vehicle  over  such  a  road.  Those  who 
were  most  alia  Franga  had  their  coachman  seated 
before  them  on  a  coach-box  or  driving-seat ;  the  more 
cautious  made  their  driver  walk  on  foot,  holding  the 
reins  rather  short,  in  his  two  hands ;  but  in  either  case 
there  was  generally  a  man-servant  at  either  side  of  the 
carriage,  to  be  prompt  with  his  assistance  in  ease  of  an 
upset  Beyond  a  snail's  pace,  or  at  most  what  the 
Italians  call  Bishop's  pace — -pa^so  da  Monsignore — they 
never  went,  and  certainly  never  could  go  without  the 
exceeding  great  risk  of  a  catastrophe.  The  grandest  of 
the  ladies  were  attended  by  a  sworded  man  on  horse- 
back, being  generally  a  Nubian,  of  neutralised  gender, 
but  insolent,  and  fierce  enough  to  look  at.  These  crea- 
tures very  frequently  behaved  as  if  there  was  no  Tanzi- 
maut;  nor  were  the  fellows  trudging  on  foot  by  the 
sides  of  the  carriages  remarkable  for  their  civility  to 
Rayahs  or  Christian  strangers.  The  ladies  of  quality — 
particularly  when  young — wore  small  thin  yashmacs, 
made  of  stuff  as  light  and  transparent  as  the  silken 
gauze  of  old  Cos ;  and,  while  they  affected  to  conceal 
every  feature  except  the  eyes,  they  made  an  indecorous, 
brazen  display  of  their  necks  and  breasts ;  and,  that  the 
eye  might  be  the  more  surely  and  strongly  attracted, 
they  wore  glittering  diamonds  on  the  neck  and  bare 
bosom.  I  stop  far  short  of  a  description  of  the  length 
to  which  immodesty  was  carried.  Surely  their  hus- 
bands and  the  Oulema  had  better  make  them  burn  their 
yashmacs,  show  their  faces,  and  cover  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  seen.     In  the  trim  I  have  mentioned  we  saw 
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pass  and  repass  before  us  the  chief  wives  of  half  the 
magnates  of  the  empire,  not  excepting  its  spiritual  lords 
and  ghostly  fathers.  The  poor  Turks  of  the  capital, 
who  had  got  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  spectacle, 
thought  little  of  it,  or  said  it  was  Tanzimaut  or  destiny. 
But  the  poor  Osmanlees  from  the  interior,  or  from  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  were  struck  all  of  a  heap.  Not  one 
of  these  Asiatics — if  he  returned  soon  to  his  native 
district — but  would  report  that  the  Prophet's  beard  was 
defiled  in  the  Holy  City,  that  the  Osmanlees  of  Stam- 
boul  were  all  turning  ghiaours,  and  their  women — 
worse. 

Once  or  twice  we  rambled  a  good  deal  farther  into 
the  city  than  the  square  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha ;  and 
on  another  occasion  we  rode  from  Pera  across  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  and  along  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  landward  walls  of  the  city  from  the 
Golden  Horn  to  the  Propontis,  and  entering  by  the 
Seljrvria  gate,  we  took  a  devious  course  through  the  sub- 
mural  quarters  to  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  and  then, 
by  fresh  zig-zags,  to  the  Serraglio,  the  acute  angle  of  that 
triangle  and  end  of  Constantinople.  At  first,  I  was 
deceived  as  to  the  populousness  of  the  place,  having 
been  struck  by  an  increase  of  houses  in  one  or  two  of 
the  districts.  But,  upon  closer  examination — and  on 
our  return  from  Asia  Minor  we  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  this — I  became  convinced  that  although  the 
houses  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  were  more 
numerous,  the  habitations  of  the  Turks  were  less  so 
than  in  1828.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  city  is 
deceptive ;  the  Seven  Hills  of  the  Eastern  Rome,  with 
the  valleys  between,  looking,   at  a  little  distance,   as 
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though  they  were  completely  covered  with  buildings. 
Within  the  "city  walls  there  arc,  in  reality,  nunKTous 
void  spaces  where  no  habitations  have  stood  any  time 
within  the  last  century.  Some  of  these  desolate  spots, 
in  the  nudst  of  Constantinople,  being  traversed  by  roads 
seldom  frequented,  are  perfect  solitudes,  where  one  may 
sit  and  nuise  on  the  mutabilities  of  glory  and  greatness, 
and  the  decay  of  empires,  as  among  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra in  the  desert,  and  with  scarcely  more  chance  of 
being  disturbed.  Others  of  these  open  spaces  are  con- 
verted into  orchards  or  kitchen  gardens.  The  quarters 
they  separate  have  different  names,  different  inhabit- 
ants, very  different  habits.  They  are  like  six  or 
seven  large  villages  enclosed  within  the  old  walls  of  a 
city.  Take  away  the  mosques  and  the  minarets,  which 
show  out  always  so  beautifully,  and  sometimes  so  grandly, 
and  you  see  hardly  anything  but  mean  wooden  houses, 
nearly  everywhere  going  to  ruin,  and  threatening  to  fall 
upon  your  head.  Besides  the  old  void  spaces,  we  foimd 
many  new  ones  caused  by  conflagrations  of  recent  date ; 
and  of  these  last  some  were  of  considerable  extent.  If 
they  occurred  in  a  district  (or  village)  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  or  by  Armenians,  or  by  Jews,  you  were  almost 
certain  to  see  that  they  were  gradually,  and  at  times 
rapidly  building  new  houses  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  burned  ;  but  if  they  occurred  in  a 
wholly  Mussulman  quarter,  and  that  quarter  was  not 
near  to  the  Porte  or  the  bazaars,  the  unsightly  ruins 
remained  as  the  conflagration  had  left  them,  and  builder 
or  carpenter  was  rarely  seen  at  work.  The  fact  often 
struck  nie,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention  by  a 
very  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had  been  living  some 
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six  years  in  the  country,  and  studiously  noting  year  by 
year  its  changes  and  its  decline.     Whole  rows  of  Turk- 
ish houses  most  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and 
ridges  of  hills,  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  being  in  my  time — though  only  of 
wood — rather  stately  edifices,  had  entirely  disappeared 
in  some  parts,  and  were  decaying  and  (to  appearance) 
deserted  in  others.     The  class  of  Osmanlees  that  occu- 
pied them  has  been  obliterated.     Men  of  old  families 
living  on  their  revenues  from  hereditary  estates   are 
scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Empire  ;  and  the 
higher  class  of  Oulema,  who   derived  large   incomes 
from  the  endowments  of  the  mosques,  are  nearly  all  sunk 
into  poverty  since  the    Government  has   taken  those 
endowments  and  vakoofs  into  its  own  hands.     Sultan 
Mahmoud  was  a  great  leveller ;  he  both  dreaded  and 
hated  men  of  hereditary  rank  and  property ;  and  his  son 
and  successor.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  whose  ministers  and 
advisers   have,   with  very  few  exceptions,  been  raised 
from  the  very  lowest  grades,  has  carried  out  the  levelling 
operation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  now  be  said 
there  are  no  men  of  note  or  mark  left,  except  such  as 
are  in  the  immediate  service  of  Government,  and  oc- 
cupy its  highest  posts ;  for,  while  the  chief  Ministers 
and  leading  Pashas  are  enormously  paid — paid  far  more 
than  any  of  our  Ministers  in  England — all  the  rest  of 
the  employes,  civil'  or  military,  are  but  poorly  recom- 
pensed.     The   lovers  of  dead  levels  ought  to  go  to 
Turkey.     Verily,  two  reforming  Sultans  have  demo- 
cratised the  land  more  than  revolutionists  have  demo- 
cratised France. 

In  the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters  there  was  a 
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teeming  population.*  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
children  swarmed  in  their  streets.  In  the  Turkish 
quarters  you  saw  hardly  any  children,  and  there  was 
generally  a  dullness  and  stillness  of  the  grave.  The 
Greek  houses  were  often  over-crowded,  having,  each,  two 
or  three  families  within.  A  Mussulman  f^imily  must 
live  by  itself.  Many  of  the  Turkish  houses,  not  burned 
and  not  yet  falling,  were  shut  up ;  and  in  that  state  they 
remained  in  the  winter  season,  when  all  those  who  had 
country  houses  on  the  Bosphorus  had  quitted  them  and 
come  into  town.  From  all  my  observations  and  inquiries 
I  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  drain  made  upon 
the  provinces,  the  Mussulman  population  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  its  number  to  what  it  was  in  1828; 
and  that  whatever  increase  of  inhabitants  there  may  be 
in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  is  to  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  the  Rayahs. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  the  Turkish  quarters  were 
better  paved  and  far  cleaner  than  those  of  Galata  and 
Pera ;  but  the  superiority  of  cleanliness  may  arise  from 
the  inferiority  of  population  and  traffic. 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  stopped,  not 
without  interest  and  emotion,  before  the  spacious  white 

♦  I  believe  I  ought  to  except  the  quarter  of  the  Fanar,  where  the  faiui- 
licR  of  the  Ilospotlars  of  Wallachia  and  MtiUlavia,  other  Greeks  formerly 
employerl  by  the  Vorte  in  diploniacy,  and  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church, 
used  formerly  to  reside.  This  quarter  seemed  to  mo  (though  as  filthy  as 
ever)  to  be  less  peopled  than  when  I  last  was  in  it.  Many  of  the  old 
Fanariotc  Greek  families  are  extinct  or  disiwrsed.  I  bt^lieve  that  a  po<xi 
manv  of  the  Fanariotes  have  gone  to  live  over  in  Pera,  where  they  dress 
like  Franks,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from  them.  The  large  house  in 
which  I  used  t(»  visit  my  old  friend  the  Patriarcli  of  Mount  Sion  was  shut 
up,  as  were  several  other  large  houses  1  knew — which  were  ding}-  and  jKwr 
enough  without,  but  not  devoid  of  comforts  and  luxuries  within. 
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marble  Tourbfe  which  contains  all  that  is  left  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  The  last  of  the  many  times  that  I  saw  the 
energetic  potentate  was  close  by  this  very  spot,  when 
he  was  fiill  of  life  and  health,  and  looked  like  one  almost 
certain  to  attain  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His 
robust,  vigorous  frame,  his  magnificent  breadth  of  chesl^ 
his  most  striking  countenance,  proud,  haughty  and 
handsome,  and  his  large  jet  black  very  peculiar  eyes  (I 
never  saw  eyes  like  them),  which  looked  you  through 
and  through,  and  which  were  never  quiet,  all  rose  before 
me.  He  was  quiet  enough  now !  Disappointment  and 
excess,  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  brandy,  had  sent  him  prema- 
turely to  his  grave ;  and  here  he  lay  in  a  wooden  sar- 
cophagus covered  with  rich  Cashmere  shawls,  and  his 
red  fezz  and  blue  tassel  at  the  head.  A  greater  contrast 
between  a  son  and  his  father  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived 
than  in  the  person  and  character  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  who  is  frail,  narrow-chested,  dull-eyed,  sickly- 
looking,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  is  gentle 
and  amiable,  but  not  very  intellectual,  and  with  features 
that  are  not  at  all  handsome. 

In  our  walks  and  rides  we  were  very  frequently  put 
to  great  inconvenience  by  the  more  provident  part  of 
the  population  who  were  thus  early  laying  in  their  stores 
of  winter  ftiel,  and  performing  all  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  hewing  and  splitting  trunks  and  arms  of  trees  in 
the  open  streets  and  even  in  the  most  thronged  thorough- 
fares. Up  at  Pera  matters  were  still  worse.  For 
nearly  a  week  there  was  no  passing  through  the  main 
street  without  risk  of  being  maimed  or  blinded,  because 
the  "  respectables  "  were  laying  in  their  fire-wood,  and 
rough,  awkward  Turks  and  Armenians  were  splitting  it 
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up  with  great  heavy  axes,  on  the  rough  stone  pavement, 
in  the  midst  of  the  street,  making  splinters  and  heavier 
fragments  fly  about  right  and  left,  before  you  and  behind 
you.  Then,  after  escaping  through  these  perilous  pas- 
sages, one  was  almost  sure  to  be  soon  stopped  by  a  long 
string  of  donkeys,  partly  carrying,  partly  dragging  (with 
a  grinding  noise)  long  unplaned  planks  and  poles  for 
building  up  houses  that  had  been  burned  down ;  and  as 
the  drivers  of  these  poor  brutes  took  no  more  care  of  the 
eyes  and  limbs  of  those  that  were  passing  than  was 
taken  by  the  hewers  of  fire-wood,  everybody  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  himself,  and  proceed  with 
extreme  caution.  If  the  Turks  consider  themselves  a 
clean  people,  they  must  surely  have  extraordinary  ideas 
of  cleanliness.  I  have  a  theory  that  all  the  people  in 
this  country  have  a  natural  liking  for  stinks ;  and  the 
reader  will  see  before  long  that  I  had  plentiful  materials 
whereon  to  raise  that  theory.  I  have  even  seen  Franks, 
not  native  to  the  soil,  but  long  habituated  to  its  prac- 
tices, sit  and  smoke  their  pipes  by  the  hour  in  places 
that  absolutely  turned  us  sick  in  a  minute.  On  either 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn  the  miowned  dogs  may  still  be 
called  the  only  scavengers. 

I  had  seen  Sultan  Mahmoud's  tacticos  or  regulars 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  formation,  and  rather 
strange  soldiers  they  were.  In  1828  their  uniforms 
were  half  European  and  half  Oriental.  Those  very 
imperfectly  disciplined  troops,  composed  in  good  part 
of  unformed  striplings,  almost  disappeared  in  the  defen- 
sive war  g^ainst  the  Russians,  which  was  terminated  in 
the  summer  of  1 829  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  The 
present  regulars  are  composed  of  better  materials,  and 
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are  better  dressed.  With  the  exception  of  the  ugly, 
inconvenient,  and  unhealthy  fezz,  or  red  cap,  their  uni- 
forms may  now  be  said  to  be  entirely  European.  The 
best  regiments  —  the  Sultan's  guards  —  would  have 
looked  tolerably  neat,  but  ibr  a  terrible  slovenliness 
about  the  legs  and  feet.  All  the  soldiers  were  slip-shod. 
Their  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  evidently  never 
touched  by  brush,  much  less  by  blacking,  were  badly 
made,  and  big  and  clumsy,  and  went  far  to  spoil  their 
whole  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  there  was  a  grand 
field-day  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the 
Sultan  being  present.  They  manceuvred  about  10,000 
men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  performed  a  sham- 
fight,  with  a  crossing  of  bridges,  a  passage  by  boats  or 
pontoons,  &c.  A  Swiss  oflScer  who  was  on  the  ground 
gave  us  but  a  poor  account  of  the  afiair.  Instead  of 
being  mounted  on  his  charger,  as  his  father  Mahmoud 
would  have  been,  the  Sultan  sat  under  a  splendid  tent, 
and  so  looked  on  at  his  ease. 

Of  the  navy  we  saw  a  little  more  than  we  could  see 
of  the  army,  for  the  season  had  come  for  the  short 
annual  trip  down  the  Sea  of  Marmora  out  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  thence  round  the  principal  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  the 
Greeks  of  King  Otho,  yet  belong  to  the  Turks.  A  few 
days  after  our  arrival  we  saw  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who 
as  usual  was  a  landsman  and  wholly  ignorant  of  mari- 
time affairs,  get  under  weigh  with  a  squadron  of  five  or 
six  ships  of  the  line,  three  or  four  firigates,  a  corvette, 
and  two  very  large  brigs.  Most  of  these  vessels  were 
well  modelled,  beautifiil  hulls,  having  been  built  under 
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the  direction  of  foreigners.  The  corvette,  built  in 
America  and  purchased  by  the  Sultan,  was  thought  to 
be  as  perfect  a  hull  as  ever  floated.  But  in  all  of  them 
the  rigging,  the  trim,  the  handling  of  the  yards,  the 
setting  of  the  sails,  were  deplorably  bad.     Our  friend 

H said  that  they  were  enough  to  throw  a  sailor 

into  fits.  They  are  now  very  shy  of  employing  the 
Greeks,  who  make  excellent  mariners.  The  Turks  are 
decidedly  anti-aquatic,  and  they  are  never  kept  long 
enough  afloat  at  a  time  to  learn  anything.  The  Sultan's 
mariners  are  generally  ashore  nine  months  in  the  year, 
or  if  on  shipboard,  it  is  only  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  or  in  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  open  sea  and  on  a 
wind  I  do  not  believe  that  the  squadron  we  saw  take  its 
departure  could  have  kept  its  own  against  three  or  four 
English  or  American  frigates. 

Admiral  Walker  was  ungratefully  used  by  the  Turks. 
So  was  every  European  oflScer  and  man  of  honour  that 
entered  their  service.  I  never  could  hear  of  one  ex- 
ception. But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  any  adventurer 
repair  hither  with  a  project,  no  matter  how  absurd  it 
may  be,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  a  greater  or  less 
reward.  Many  are  the  lessons  they  have  had,  but  it 
should  seem  that  they  like  to  be  duped  by  impostors. 
The  funds  are  low,  the  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
getting  exhausted,  but  Turkey  is  still  a  land  of  promise 
for  schemers  without  skill  and  charlatans  without  prin- 
ciple. There  was  hardly  a  pasha  but  had  his  pet  man 
of  this  class.  The  total  number  of  the  adventurers 
collected  in  Pera  and  Galata,  and  all  intriguing  against 
one  another,  traducing  one  another,  and  being  in  daily 
humour  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  must  have  been 
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very  considerable.  Yet  all  these  fellows  lived,  all  got 
money  before  they  beat  a  retreat ;  and  when  they  were 
gone,  what  cared  they  for  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  or* 
for  anything  else  ?  Some  of  the  projects  with  which 
they  had  deluded  and  excited  the  very  highest  men  of 
the  state  were  almost  incredibly  absurd. 

We  underwent  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  in  trying  to 
see  persons  and  things  which  could  not  be  seen  on 
account  of  the  Ramazan.  We  walked  up  and  down 
the  Grande  Rue  and  looked  jnto  the  French  con- 
fectioners, the  French  bonnet-sellers,  the  French  mo- 
distes  and  milliners,  the  two  sadly  supplied  booksellers', 
and  the  other  shops,  which  have  become  numerous  in 
the  Grande  Rue,  but  which  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, small,  dingy,  and  very  mean  ;  and  when  we 
had  done  this  we  had  pretty  well  exhausted  all  the 
amusements  of  the  place.  The  ladies  did  not  look  so 
well  by  daylight  as  they  had  done  by  night  on  the 
Petit  Champ  des  Morts.  Unlike  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, or  these  its  Christian  suburbs,  had  never  been 
much  noted  for  female  beauty ;  but  twenty  years  ago 
one  used  to  see  some  interesting  young  Greeks,  looking 
picturesque  and  charming  in  their  Eastern  head-dresses 
and  half  Oriental  costumes :  but  the  Greek  ladies  were 
now  nearly  all  dressed  in  the  French  fashion.  The 
Armenian  ladies  belonging  to  the  old  church  still  wore 
the  yashmac,  shalvars,  and  enterres,  dressing  like 
Turkish  women,  and  hobbling  or  waddling  like  them  in 
Morocco  boots  without  any  soles,  thrust  into  slippers 
or  papoushes  without  any  heel  or  hind  quarter;  but 
nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  Armenian  serafis  and  pros- 
perous traders  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church,  now  dressed  quite  alia  Franga,  being  bon- 
neted, bustled,  flounced,  and  furbelowed  with  the  best 
of  thein.  To  walk  through  these  filthy  streets  with 
garments  of  the  fashionable  longitude  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  in  holding  up  their  dresses  the  Perote 
ladies  made  a  display  of  such  feet  and  ankles  as  I  had 
not  seen  elsewhere.  Some  of  them,  appertaining  to 
young  women,  were  truly  portentous.  I  believe  now, 
as  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  unsightliness  is 
attributable  to  the  use  of  the  tandour.  The  same  pans 
of  ignited  charcoal  which  cause  such  frequent  confla- 
grations and  burn  down  so  many  houses,  swell  the 
ladies'  ankles.  Most  of  these  dames  and  demoiselles 
were  awkward  in  their  new  costume;  and  the  very 
best  of  them,  or  those  who  took  most  care  of  their 
toilet,  looked  like  the  second-rate  fashionables  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  in  France. 

Within  doors  the  time  passed  away  heavily.  It  was 
difficult  to  read  or  write,  or  occupy  oneself  in  any  way, 
for  the  excessive  heat  obliged  us  to  keep  all  our  windows 
open,  and  the  noise  which  came  in  from  the  burying- 
ground  and  the  Grande  Rue  was  stupifying.  Then  the 
mosquitoes  and  sand-flies !  One  day — the  last  but  one 
of  our  present  term  of  purgatory — we  heard  a  rude 
pipe  and  tabor  in  a  dirty  lane  by  the  side  of  our  resi- 
dence, and,  looking  out  at  our  side  window,  we  saw  a 
dingy  gaunt  Arab  with  a  dancing  bear — a  big  brown 
bear,  from  Mount  Olympus,  as  we  were  told.  We  gave 
the  Arab  a  retaining  fee,  and  kept  him  and  his  bear  for 
a  good  half  hour  under  our  window;  and  the  Arab 
thumped  his  tabor  and  blew  his  pipe,  and  Bruin  danced 
and  gambolled  to  the  mingled  delight  and  terror  of  half 

VOL.  I.  I 
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of  the  children  of  the  quarter  who  collected  in  the  lane, 
and  the  no  less  delight  of  some  large-eyed  Greek  and 
Israelitish  damsels  who  dwelt  in  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane ;  and  this  was  decidedly  the 
best  amusement  we  had  this  time  up  at  Pera. 

But  even  with  an  Arab  and  a  dancing  bear  the  place 
was  insupportable.  I  could  do  nothing,  and  was  getting 
ill.  The  Ramazan  would  be  soon  over,  but  then  would 
come  the  Bairam,  during  the  three  days  of  which  the 
Osmanlees  would  do  nothing  but  feast  and  visit  among 
themselves ;  and  this  year  the  feast  of  the  Bairam  was 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  long  feast  of  circumcision,  for  the 
Sultan's  eldest  son  had  attained  the  canonical  age,  and 
two  thousand,  or,  as  some  said,  four  thousand,  young 
Mussulmans,  collected  from  far  and  near,  were  to  be 
circumcised  with  him,  and  to  receive  sweetmeats  and 
money  and  dresses  from  the  Padishah.  There  was  no 
saying  how  long  this  festival  might  last,  but  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Turks  would  do  no  manner  of  work, 
and  that  there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to  do  or  to  see 
while  it  lasted.  *'  But  why  not  stay  and  see  that  V  said 
Tonco;  "it  will  be  a  grand  festival— very  grand;  the 
Sultan  is  going  to  spend  an  immensity  of  money !  It 
will  be  held  there,  over  in  Asia;  the  tents  will  reach 
from  the  barracks  of  Scutari  to  the  end  of  the  cemetery, 
and  farther.  All  the  world  will  go.  There  will  be 
dancing  boys,  and  Turk  and  gipsy  wrestlers,  and 
tumblers,  and  fireworks,  and  blue  lights,  and  half  a  mile 
of  kibab  shops,  and  military  bands,  and  old  Turkish 
music ;  and  then  fancy  the  music  of  four  thousand  little 

boys  under  tents,  all ."     Having  seen  Turkish  feasts 

aforetime,  I  thought  I  could  fancy  all  this,  or  rest  per- 
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fecdy  satisfied  witli  a  description.  Feeling  that  I  should 
be  seriously  ill  if  I  remained  where  I  was,  I  determined 
to  go  at  once  to  Bnisa.  Some  of  tlie  views  which  had 
brought  me  to  Constantinople  would,  I  thought,  be 
probably  forwarded  if  Sir  Stratford  Canning  were  here. 
Before  leaving  London  Sir  Stratford  had  told  me  that 
he  expected  to  be  at  his  post,  at  the  latest,  towards  the 
end  of  October.  Between  the  present  date  and  that, 
we  might  make  a  good  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
weather  would  soon  be  most  propitious.  Moreover 
there  was  great  and  growing  sickness  in  Constantinople 
and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  rumours  came 
upon  us,  fast  and  thick,  that  cholera,  having  made  a 
destructive  stand  a  little  in  the  interior,  had  marched 
down  to  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  being  thus 
within  only  a  few  more  days'  march  of  us,  nmst  soon  be 
down  at  Stamboul  the  Well  Defended.  Nay,  there 
were  strong  reports  that  his  scouts  had  already  reached 
our  camp ;  as  deserters,  in  the  disguise  of  pseudos^ 
assuredly  had.  It  may  have  been  true,  or  the  contrary, 
but  two  days  before  we  packed  up  our  portmanteaux  a 
very  lively  doctor  of  the  place  told  us  that  down  below, 
at  Tophana,  three  or  four  Turks  were  dead  of  cholera, 
and  that  he  himself  that  very  afternoon  had  seen  and 
attended  an  unmistakeable  case  of  cholera — real,  genuine, 
Asiatic  spasmodic  cholera.  Our  friend  R.  T.,  who  was 
lodged  with  us,  and  was  going  to  Brusa  with  us  (if  he 
could),  looked  glum  and  not  at  all  lovingly  at  the  hekim 
bashi ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  remembering,  when 
the  doctor  had  departed,  that  he  was  one  who  occa- 
sionally drew  the  long  bow ;  and  we  further  kept  up  his 
spirits  (for   the  poor  fellow  was    sadly  reduced  by  a 

i2 
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sham  cholera)  by  adding,  that  our  lively,  good-natured 
friend  had  such  a  confirmed  habit  of  talking  in  a  hurry 
that  he  could  not  always  be  supposed  to  think  of  what 

he  was   saying.      But   whether  Doctor drew  his 

bow  or  not,  his  classical  patron,  the  Magnus  Apollo,  was 
drawing  his,  and  discharging  from  it  shafts  as  angry  and 
sharp  as  those  which  destroyed,  on  the  rocky  flanks  of 
old  Sipylus,  the  children  of  the  Niobe.  Cholera  was 
coming  in  force,  and  did  come. 

At  the  earliest  peep  of  day,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
preceded  by  a  troop  of  yelling  dogs,  who  wondered 
what  Franks  were  domg  out  of  doors  at  so  early  an 
hour,  we  commenced  our  descent  to  GaJata  and  the 
lower  bridge,  in  order  to  be  in  good  time  for  the  Turkish 
steamer,  which  was  advertised  to  depart  at  6  a.m. 
R.  T.  was  well  enough  to  be  with  us,  and  to  do  all  the 
ceremonial  part  for  us.  He  showed  our  teskeres  or 
Turkish  passports  to  a  sleepy  old  Turk  who  could  not 
read  them,  backshished  two  other  old  Turks  that  we 
might  not  have  any  custom-house  "  bother"  about  oiu* 
luggage,  saddles,  and  books ;  and  we  went  on  board — 
to  find  that  the  crew  were  half  asleep,  and  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  getting  up  the  steam.  But  as  there  was 
more  comfort  on  that  deck,  which,  though  dirty,  was  at 
least  level  and  smooth,  we  preferred  remaining  where 
we  were  to  walking  about  the  painfully  rough  streets  of 
Galata. 

While  we  were  waiting  in  our  boat,  which  looked  as 
though  the  Turks  never  intended  to  move  her,  a  large 
steamer  crowded  with  passengers  came  into  port  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  another  took  her  departure  for  the 
Archipelago.     I  had  been  astonished  at  the  extent  and 
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activity  of  steam  navigation  in  these  seas,  which,  with 
4eir  strong  currents  setting  one  way  and  their  Etesian 
winds  steadily  blowing  from  the  same  quarter,  so  nmch 
need  such  a  means  of  comnumication.  I  have  known 
sailing  vessels  to  be  kept  off  the  coast  of  Troy  for  six 
and  even  for  nine  weeks,  without  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting tbrongb  the  Dardanelles.  I  once  counted  nearly 
a  himdred  sail,  of  all  flags,  lying  huddled  together,  and 
waiting  for  a  wind.  What  would  they  not  have  paid 
for  the  services  of  a  few  steam-tugs  to  tow  them  through 
the  straits?  In  the  summer  of  1828  I  came  up  from 
Gallipoli  on  the  Propontis  to  Constantinople  in  the  old 
Hilton  Joliffe,  the  very  first  steam  vessel  that  was  seen 
on  these  waters  or  within  the  Dardanelles.  Now,  such 
vessels  are  constantly  coming  in  or  going  out  of  port, 
some  few  of  them  being  navigated  and  managed  by 
Turks.  Now  the  Turkish  capital  has  regular  com- 
munication by  steam  with  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
four  or  five  times  a  month,  with  Galatz  and  the  Danube 
three  or  four  times  a  month,  with  Odessa  three  times  a 
month,  with  Salonica  six  times  a  month,  with  Smyrna 
eight  times  a  month,  with  S}Tia  (Beirout)  once  a  month, 
with  Egypt  (Alexandria)  once  a  month,  with  France 
(Marseilles)  four  times  a  month,  with  Trieste  twice  a 
month,  and  with  England  (Southampton)  once  a  month.* 


♦  Efforts  have  been  maiie  in  newsimpers  to  exaggerate  the  incrcafio  of  the 
Ottoman  steam  navy.  The  few  words  in  the  text  stato  pretty  accurately 
the  amount  of  steam  traffic  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Tlie  list  was  given  to 
mc  by  an  English  merchant  of  the  place.  I  shall  notice  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  the  amount  of  steam  force  Iwlonging  to  the  Sultan's  na^•y,  It  is 
verj'  small,  even  as  coniparo<l  with  the  national  steam-shijis  the  Russians 
have  in  the  lilack  Sea  alone.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  trading 
steamers  six^ken  of  in  the  text  belonged  principally  to  foreigners,  and  were 
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Some  of  the  steamers  employed  on  these  services  are 
very  large,  fine,  commodious  vessels,  and  they  nearly 
all  touch  and  land  goods  and  passengers  at  various  inter- 
mediate ports,  thus  opening  new  trades,  connecting  place 
with  place,  and  all  of  them  with  the  capital,  which, 
antecedently  to  this  active  steam  navigation,  was,  in  a 
manner,  disjointed  from  its  provinces  and  dependencies. 
For  example,  the  steamers  which  run  to  Trebizond  call 
at  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Samsoun,  and  (now  and  then)  at 
other  towns  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine,  the 
names  of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  the  European 
merchant  a  few  years  ago.  If  the  Sultan's  orders  for 
making  a  good  high  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum 
and  the  Persian  frontier  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
there  might  have  been  by  this  time  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  Smyrna  steamers  mostly  stop  to  land  goods  or  pas- 
sengers at  Gallipoli  on  the  Sea  of  Marmwa,  at  the  town 
of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  and  sometimes  at  Phocea,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  boats  which  run  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  stop  at  Syra  and  at  other  trading 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  some  of  which  belong  to 
King  Otho  and  some  to  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  Among 
them  all  a  continual  movement  is  kept  up :  the  number 
of  passengers — Osmanlees,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Franks  of  all  nations,  must, 

under  the  English,  French,  Bussian,  and  Austrian  flags.  In  the  winter 
season  the  trade  fell  off,  steamers  then  rarely  going  into  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  following  spring  and  summer  of  1848,  the  revolutions  and  the  conse- 
quently declining  commerce  of  £urox)e  sadly  diminished  the  frequency  of 
oommimication. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  (counting  all  these  steam- 
vessels),  be  a  very  high  number  indeed.  The  Turks, 
who  are  nearly  all  and  always  deck-passengers,  take  up 
very  little  room,  and  do  not  care  about  being  crowded : 
they  spread  a  rug  or  mat  upon  deck,  cross  their  legs  under 
them,  and  so  sit  quietly  through  the  day :  at  night  they 
merely  put  a  pillow  or  cushion  under  their  heads,  stretch 
out  their  legs  on  the  rug  or  mat,  and,  drawing  a  coverlet 
over  them,  take  their  repose.  Three  hundred — four 
hundred — is  no  imusual  lot  to  be  thus  brought  down  in 
one  steamer  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  numbers  carried 
back  were  less,  and  were  said  to  be  still  on  the  decrease. 
Many  of  the  provincialists  stayed  at  Constantinople  in 
spite  of  teskeres  which  enjoined  their  return  to  their 
own  districts.  A  little  bribery  got  over  this  difficulty, 
and  they  were  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  the  careless 
Turkish   police  in  the   Mussulman   multitude   of  the 

capital. 

On  the  whole  this  increase  of  movement  denoted 
progress,  and  the  signs  of  it  which  came  under  our  eye 
this  morning  somewhat  cheered  our  drooping  spirits  and 
rendered  our  long  detention  less  tedious  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.     At  8  o'clock  we  were  off. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Journey  to  Brusa  —  Gulf  of  Moudania  —  The  Town  of  Ghio  or  Ghemlik 

—  Kir-Yani  —  Greek  Hospitality  —  Greek    Monastery  —  Agriculture 

—  Dinner  and  clean  Lodging  —  A  Toilette  in  the  Garden  with  Horses 
and  Mules  —  English  Farm  at  Tuzlar  —  Monsieur  Charles,  the  Belgian 
Tailor,  Hotel-keeper,  and  Traveller  —  The  Boad  —  Village  of  Omer- 
Bey  —  Sad  Depopulation  —  Mount  Olympus  —  Arrival  at  Brusa  — 
Comfortable  Hotel  —  Old  Friends  —  The  English  Consul  at  Brusa  — 
Mr.  R.  Thomson  —  John  Zohrab. 

By  the  time  our  Turkish  steamer  was  gliding  past  the 
Princes*  Islands  I  felt  a  renewal  of  health.  The  day 
was  most  beautiful,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  the  blue 
Propontis  without  a  billow.  We  were  soon  under  the 
mountains  and  bold  headlands  of  Asia  Minor,  inhaling 
the  breath  and  scenting  the  periiime  of  their  pines, 
cypresses,  and  myrtles.  At  about  noon  we  rounded  the 
Posidium  Promontory,  now  called  *  Cape  Break  Nose ' 
{Bos^oumUy  upon  which  many  a  country  vessel  has 
broken  her  nose,)  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Moudania, 
the  scenery  continuing  bold  and  fine,  although  the 
mountains  were  brown,  bare,  and  burnt,  and  the  slopes 
exhibited  no  traces  of  cultivation,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of 
human  habitation.  Within  the  cape  old  Arganthonius 
towered  to  a  majestic  height,  sandalled  with  myrtles, 
and  crowned  with  pines.  As  we  advanced,  we  saw 
the  town  of  Moudania  and  three  or  four  villages  on 
our  right,  and  four  small  villages  on  our  left,  with  their 
groups  of  cypresses  about  them.    At  the  end  of  the  Gulf, 
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(anciently  named  the  Nicsean,)  on  the  southern  sunny 
shore,  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  town  of  Ghio,  or 
m  Turkish  Ghemlik,  showed  out  very  picturesquely,  in 
part  running  along  the  shore,  and  in  part  rising  up  the 
hills,  green  with  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and 
the  myrtle.     At   3  p.m.   we  landed.     We,    with   Mr. 

J for  our  guide,  went  to  a  khan,  which  had  been 

recently  built  by  the  sea-side.  New  as  those  bare, 
utterly  unfurnished  lodging  rooms  were,  we  saw  on  the 
whitewashed  walls  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  bugs ;  there  was  a  stench  worse  than  that 
we  had  left  behind  us  in  Pera ;  there  was  a  ditch,  or 
stagnating  water-course,  under  the  very  windows,  and  at 
a  little  distance  began  the  bogs  and  swamps  which  gene- 
rate the  noted  malaria  of  Ghio.  We  did  at  last,  what 
we  ought  to  have  done  first — we  looked  up  a  Greek  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  vice-consul  or  agent  to  the  English  consul 
at  Brusa,  taking  more  especial  care  of  our  Ionian  Greek 
subjects,  who  frequent  this  little  port  with  small  crafl, 
and  at  times  in  considerable  numbers.  His  name  was 
Giovaimi  Vitalis — Vitale,  or  Vitalis,  appearing  to  be 
the  family  name  taken  up  by  everybody  that  wants 
one  but  his  common  designation,  and  that  by  which 
he  was  known,  and  indeed  famed  all  over  the  country, 
was  Kir-Yani,  or  Mr.  John.  He  received  us  most 
kindly,  would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  the  klian, 
saying  that  he  never  allowed  any  English  gentlemen  to 
do  so ;  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  last  pipe,  he 
insisted  upon  conducting  us  all  three,  and  forthwith,  to 
his  own  abode.  The  interior  of  the  town,  or  all  the 
lower  portion  of  it,  was  incredibly  foul  and  filthy.  In 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  and  very  confined  main  street 
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there  was  one  long  deposit  of  mud,  over  which  the 
natives  were  smoking  their  tchibouques  with  a  tranquil 
and  complacent  air.  Kir-Yani's  dwelling-house  was 
under  repair,  but  he  took  us  to  a  sort  of  half-farm-house 
half-silk-factory,  and  there  entertained  us  most  hospi- 
tably. Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  walked  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  terminated  imper^ 
ceptibly  in  houses  farther  and  then  farther  apart,  each 
standing  in  a  garden  well  walled  in.  At  one  of  the 
doors  were  some  good-looking,  good-natured  Greeks — 
the  women  being  decidedly  pretty  and  Orientally 
dressed, — who  would  take  us  into  their  garden,  and 
make  us  taste  their  ripe  figs,  still  on  the  trees^  and  their 
best  raki.  Both  were  excellent ;  the  liquor  when  diluted 
was  first-rate  drink  for  keeping  away  malaria,  and  neu- 
tralising the  efifects  of  the  noxious  evening  vapour^  which 
was  now  slowly  curling  along  the  plain  beneath,  blue,  and 
beautiful  in  motion  as  in  colour,  like  the  insidious  serpent 
that  it  is.  A  fountain  sent  out  a  cool,  sparkling,  co- 
pious stream  in  one  corner  of  the  little  garden ;  and  in 
another  corner  was  a  flattish,  open  wooden  vessel  or  tray, 
some  twelve  feet  by  six,  containing  rich,  beautiful  wax, 
taken  firom  hives  close  at  hand,  and  laid  out  to  blanch  in 
the  sun  and  breeze.  Without  any  chemistry  the  wax  had 
become  almost  white.  On  leaving  these  cheerful  people 
we  ascended  the  hills  which  rise  above  the  town  to  the 
north,  towards  one  of  the  two  formerly  famous  MonastirSj 
stopping  often  on  the  way  to  admire  the  fine  views  of  the 
Gulf  and  enclosing  mountains,  and  to  notice  a  few  traces 
of  ruins  which  might  have  been  of  a  classical  era.  Like 
so  many  other  establishments  of  the  sort,  the  Monastir 
was  now  nothing  but  a  farm.     There  were  no  caloyers 
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here,  aoy  more  than  at  the  other  one.  The  Greek 
priest,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  children, 
seemed  to  do  the  duty  of  a  parish  minister.  He  was 
brother  to  the  wife  of  our  Ghemlik  host,  and  a  good- 
looking,  honest-faced  man,  very  attentive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  lands,  and  eager  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 
He  too  had  a  cool  fountain  flowing  and  sparkling  in  a 
comer  of  his  garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mo- 
nastir  was  in  a  shattered  condition;  but  the  views 
from  that  eminence  at  sunset  were  exceedingly  lovely. 
The  fresh,  green,  carefully  cut-back  and  carefully  wa- 
tered mulberry-trees  denoted  that  a  good  deal  of  silk 
was  produced  at  Ghemlik.  It  is  the  mulberry-tree 
that  they  cultivate  best  in  all  this  south-western  part  of 
the  Pashalik  of  Brusa.  The  olive-trees  were  numerous 
and  good,  but  not  yet  of  sufficient  age,  and  not  at  all 
judiciously  treated.  They  were  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether ;  they  sadly  wanted  thinning.  On  another  de- 
tached ridge  or  platform,  above  the  village  to  the  east, 
but  fer  below  the  summits  of  the  backing  hills,  were  the 
remains  of  an  old  Turkish  castle,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  and  having 
once  been  the  stronghold  and  den  of  a  succession  of 
tyrannical  Dere-Beys,  or  lords  of  valleys.  The  Greeks 
of  the  place  have  fearful  traditions  of  these  independent, 
unruly  chiefs,  who,  not  a  century  ago,  bearded  the 
Padishah,  though  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Stamboul. 
As  the  owls  began  to  flit  about  we  descended  from  the 
Monastir  to  Kir-Yani*s  abode,  and  there  dined  in  a 
room  used  for  silk  throwing,  and  which  was  120  feet 
long  by  40  feet  in  breadth.  Our  hostess  was  rather  in- 
commoded, for  yesterday  she  went  to  visit  one  of  her 
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husband's  little  farms,  and,  coming  home  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  her  naughty  mule  shied  and  threw  her, 
maugre  her  man's  saddle  and  masculine  seat  But, 
lame  though  she  was,  she  had  exerted  herself  to  make 
us  comfortable  at  board  and  bed ;  and  she  was  kind  and 
cheerful,  which  always  means  polite,  and  her  children 
were  exemplary  in  tranquillity.  Bedsteads  are  rarely 
seen  beyond  Constantinople,  and  (except  in  Frank 
houses)  they  arc  not  often  seen  there.  Our  beds  were 
spread  on  a  matting,  on  the  floor,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  spacious,  airy  hall,  in  which  we  had  dined,  which 
had  many  windows,  but  no  casements  or  glass ;  but  the 
beds  were  sweet  and  clean,  smelling  of  the  aroma  of 
the  hills,  and  were  quite  soft  enough,  and  so  we  slept 
well.  Although  the  stable  was  under  one  portion  of 
our  apartment,  and  the  kitchen  under  another,  we  had 
no  foul  smells,  no  mosquitoes,  no  insects  of  any  kind, 
no  yelling  of  Pera  «dogs,  no  clattering  on  the  stone 
streets,  no  screams  of  *  Yangin  Var :'  the  horses  under- 
neath were  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and  even  the  naughty 
mule  (so  ill-behaved  yesterday  evening)  was  a  discreet 
beast  to-night     It  was  being  in  paradise. 

We  were  up  again  at  day-break.  We  made  our 
toilette  out  in  the  garden  or  mulberry-ground,  where 
there  was  another  most  sparkling  fountain  pouring  out 
a  light  and  deliciously  cool  water,  and  under  the  spout 
was  an  immensely  large,  well  fashioned,  earthen  vase 
(such  as  they  once  made  in  these  parts,  and  now  make 
no  longer),  which  caught  part  of  the  water,  and  very 
evidently  served  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  The  rest 
of  the  pure  stream  found  its  way  into  little  trenches  and 
furrows,  and  watered  the  low  growing  mulberry-trees. 
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While  I  was  washing  on  one  side  of  this  capacious 
earthen  vessel,  a  horse  of  the  house,  and  then  another 
horse,  and  then  a  mule  (the  naughty  animal),  came  and 
took  their  cool  morning  draught  out  of  the  vase  at  the 
opposite  side.  We  stared  at  one  another, — but  did  not 
quarrel. 

In  the  yard  of  the  khan  a  general  onslaught  was 
made  upon  us  for  backshish.  We  had  ordered  horses  for 
Brusa,  but  as  they  were  slow  in  coming  we  took  another 
stroll  through  the  commercial  part  of  the  town.  Dirty 
it  was,  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  place,  which  had  been 
described  to  me  by  everybody  at  Constantinople  as  a 
most  wretched  hole,  having  nothing  to  interest  the 
traveller,  I  found  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  I 
had  ever  seen  in  Turkey.  When  we  had  travelled  a 
little  farther  even  its  filth  seemed  cleanliness.  If  they 
would  but  drain  a  little  and  get  rid  of  malaria,  people 
might  live  well  here.  As  matters  stood  there  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  bien-etre  and  consequent  cheerfulness 
among  the  Greek  part  of  the  population.  These  people 
were  incomparably  milder  and  better  favoured  than  the 
Greeks  over  in  Stamboul ;  they  were  more  like  my 
old  friends  of  the  true  classical  Ionia.  The  Greek 
matrons  of  these  parts  are  very  prolific.  The  place  was 
swarming  with  Greek  children.  Kir-Yani  took  the 
entire  population  to  be  a  good  bit  above  three  thousand : 
of  these  very  few  were  Armenians,  and  still  fewer  Turks 
— there  were  only  fifteen  Osmanlee  families.  There 
was,  however,  a  Turkish  Agha  or  governor,  who  kept 
his  state  in  some  shabby  wooden  kiosks,  built  within 
and  upon  the  solid  stone  walls  of  the  old  Dere-Bey's 
castle,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  Tanzimaut,  exercised  a 
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tyranny  over  the  Christian  Bayahs — a  stinted  and 
petty,  but  yet  a  grinding  or  purse-emptying  tyranny, 
against  which  bold  Kir-Yani,  strong  in  his  vice-consular 
rights,  did  often  set  his  face.  A  young  Greek  girl, 
with  a  classical  face  and  name,  the  fair  Euphrosyne, 
oflFered  us  for  sale  a  few  coins,  but  they  were  of  the 
Lower  Empire — mere  dumps.  The  antique  mine  of 
Ghio  had  been  exhausted.  Cius — which  the  Greeks 
have  corrupted  into  Ghio — had  at  one  time  rivalled  the 
splendour  of  Nicaea  and  Nicomedia,  and  like  them,  and 
so  many  other  fair  cities  of  Bithyuia,  it  had  been 
plundered  and  then  burned  by  the  Goths,  at  the  time 
of  their  second  expedition  in  the  third  century. 

Our  old  friend  B.  T had  especially  recom- 
mended us  to  the  care  of  a  very  odd  and  amusing 
fellow  who  kept  an  hotel  at  Brusa,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  had  come  down  to  Ghem- 
lik  on  the  look-out  for  travellers — for  he  had  a  rival 
imder  Olympus,  who  ran  him  as  hard  as  opposition 
stage-coaches  used  to  run  one  another  in  England. 
Monsieur  Charles  (such  was  the  only  name  he  was  ever 
known  by  in  Turkey)  got  us  our  horses  at  last,  and 
having  strapped  our  baggage  upon  one  sorry  beast,  we 
mounted  upon  two  others  of  the  like  description,  and 
preceded  by  a  mounted  Turkish  suridji,  and  followed 
by  Monsieur  Charles,  who,  with  his  long  legs,  bestrode 
a  pony  from  the  mountains  that  was  almost  as  droll  as 
himself,  we  jogged  out  of  Ghemlik,  and  with  consider- 
able ^claty  at  about  8  a.m.  Although  recommended 
so  to  do  we  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  the  immense 
farm  of  Tuzlar,  whereon  an  English  commercial  Trip- 
tolemus  of  Constantinople  had  been  experimentalizing. 
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We  reserved  it  as  a  treat  on  our  return.  A  fter  cross- 
ing a  foul  ditch,  and  then  the  little  river  Ascanius, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaea,  and  might 
easily  be  made  to  drain  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
Lake,  and  to  convert  broad  pestilential  swamps  into 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  very  richest,  most  productive 
land,  we  came  to  a  horribly  rough  stone  bridge  going 
to  ruin  and  having  no  parapets,  nothing  to  prevent  one 
from  falling  into  the  foetid  bog  and  sluggish  water  be- 
neath. To  the  left  of  our  road,  or  rough  path,  were  the 
detached  mosque  and  the  crumbling  house  of  the  small 
Mussulman  village  of  Enghurgik.  We  then  began  to 
ascend  a  ridge  of  hills,  leaving  on  our  left,  far  above 
our  heads,  and  quite  out  of  sight,  the  large  village 
of  Omer-Bey,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  Turks. 
At  a  short  distance  there  was  another  village  en- 
tirely occupied  by  Armenians.  Where  they  can,  the 
three  inimical  races  keep  apart ;  and  where — as  more 
frequently  happens  —  they  cannot  do  this,  but  are 
obliged  to  live  together  in  tlie  same  villages  or  towns, 
there  is  no  fellowship  or  sociability  among  them,  each 
hating  the  other  two,  and  the  Greeks  always  being 
ready  to  join  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians,  and 
the  Armenians  to  join  them  against  the  Greeks.  And 
yet,  some  Paris  philosopher  having  put  the  notion  into 
his  head,  Beschid  Pasha  was  dreaming  about  amalga- 
mation! If  the  Christian  Bayahs  of  the  two  rival 
sects  could  forego  their  animosities  and  unite,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  might  walk  the  Mussulmans  out 
of  a  great  part  of  the  empire  to-morrow ;  but  there 
is  no  more  chance  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  than 
there  is  of  the  ftision  of  the  three. 
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Having  crossed  a  pretty  lofty  ridge  we  descended  to 
a  guard  and  coffee-house,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green 
declivity,  and  with  a  few  green  trees  about  it.  As  our 
slow  horses  walked,  it  was  at  the  distance  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Ghemlik.  We  dismounted  to 
tchibouque  and  coffee.  Crossing  another  and  a  loft;ier 
ridge,  we  came  in  about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to 
another  guard  and  coffee-house ;  and,  doing  in  "  Tur- 
key as  the  Turkeys  does  "  (as  good  Mrs.  Consul  W 

used  to  say),  we  again  dismounted  to  pipe  and  coffee. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  reason  for  these  halts. 
The  policemen,  or  irregular  soldiers,  who  occupy  the 
guard  also  keep  the  coffee-house,  and  derive  their  chief 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  coffee.  No  traveller, 
unless  he  be  a  pauper  or  a  wandering  dervish,  passes 
these  stations  without  dropping  a  few  paras,  whether  he 
take  the  tiny  cup  of  coffee  or  not.  And  these  Turks 
deserved  the  wayfarer's  contributions,  for,  although 
they  seldom  moved  a  hundred  yards  from  their  several 
stations,  they  managed,  some  how  or  another,  to  keep 
the  country  pretty  clear  of  robbers.  We  then  rode 
over  a  lower  but  a  very  rough  ridge,  and  in  about 
another  hour  and  a  half  dismounted  at  another  guard 
and  coffee-house,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  group  of 
plane-trees,  which  afforded  a  delightful  refuge  from  the 
now  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Under  one  of  the  groups 
of  trees  were  three  Turkish  women  with  portentous 
yashmacs,  thick,  opaque,  and  rigidly  closed,  sitting  on 
their  heels  and  staring  at  us  through  their  eye-holes. 
We  breakfasted  upon  some  caviar,  black  olives,  and 
bread.  Another  tiny  cup  of  coffee  set  us  on  the  road 
again,    "powerfully   refreshed."      I  call    that   a  road 
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which  road  was  none ;  it  was  a  rough  track,  not  made 
by  engineering  or  by  man's  labour,  but  worn  by  the 
passage  of  camels,  horses,  nmles,  donkeys,  and  water- 
courses in  the  rainy  seasons — worn  into  the  soil  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  being,  in  some  places,  six  or 
more  feet  deep,  and  in  others  an  irregular  guUey  of 
much  greater  depth.  Yet,  in  the  summer  time,  aru- 
bas,  or  rude  waggons  of  the  country,  contrive  to  pass 
and  repass,  and  the  journey  has  even  been  performed 
by  Frank  carriages.  In  the  winter ! — but  its  state  then 
will  be  described  on  our  return.  Not  a  village,  not  a 
hamlet  is  there  upon  it  until  you  reach  Demirdesh ! 
Nor,  although  there  are  some  charming  dells,  and 
many  beautiful  hill-sides  partially  wooded,  and  covered 
with  green  pasture,  and  looking  like  English  parks,  we 
saw  no  distant  village  except  a  large  one,  high  up  the 
hills  on  our  right,  called  Sej  Gazi,  famed  for  its  corn 
cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  Turks,  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  prosperous  and  very  good  people. 
There  is  fine  corn  land  enough  to  support  fifty  such  vil- 
lages if  it  were  only  taken  into  cultivation.  Our  little 
party  had  been  joined  by  a  good-natured  Greek  peasant 
of  Demirdesh,  and  by  a  sulky  Armenian  who  had  come 
firom  the  forest  of  Belgrade ;  but  in  our  long  ride  we 
scarcely  met  a  living  soul,  or  saw  a  living  creature  ex- 
cept the  lizard  and  cicala.  From  the  coffee-house  at 
which  we  had  last  reposed,  we  sloped  towards  the  broad, 
verdant,  beautifid  plain  of  Brusa,  and  soon  saw  the  dark 
cypress  groves  and  the  uncountable  tall  white  minarets 
of  the  first  capital  of  Osman,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian 
or  Bithynian  Olympus.  The  sublime  masses  of  that 
mountain  rose  right  before  us,  invested  with  a  mantle  of 
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wonderful  blue,  and  scarfed  round  the  shoulders  with  a 
scarf  of  silvery  mist,  which  was  let  drop  at  our  approach. 
The  eye  took  in  the  whole  of  Olympus  from  its  lowest 
base  to  its  upmost  summit.  The  elevation  is  only  7000 
English  feet ;  but  you  see  it  all.  The  mountain  looked 
so  near  that  we  thought  we  should  be  in  Brusa  in  half 
an  hour.  It  took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  get  thither. 
The  Greek  village  of  Demirdesh  is  large  and  very 
populous,  but  we  approached  it  by  crossing  a  perfect 
cloaca ;  and  in  the  main  street  we  rode  through  deep 
muck  and  slush  which  was  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
poison  the  air ;  although  at  a  very  trifling  expense  of  time 
and  labour  it  might  have  been  carried  down  the  slope  to 
the  plain,  and  have  been  there  kept  for  manure.  As  we 
stopped  at  a  backal's  to  taste  some  of  the  wine  of  the 
district,  the  stench  was  insupportable  to  our  nostrils, 
the  filth  in  the  street  evaporating  and  fermenting  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun. 

Carefully  shunning  the  rough  broken  bridges,  where 
the  deficiency  of  an  arch  is  often  supplied  by  stems  of 
trees,  and  mere  poles  loosely  tied  together  and  laid 
across  the  gap,  we  forded  three  or  four  streams,  which 
are  fed  by  Mount  Olympus,  and  become  terrible  tor- 
rents in  winter  and  spring.  We  rode  through  a  green 
shady  lane,  where  the  trees  were  so  thick  and  over- 
arching that  we  could  see  nothing  beyond  them  or  above 
them  except  patches  of  blue  sky ;  and,  emerging  from 
this  green  avenue,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  quiet 
thoroughly  Oriental  city,  which  we  entered  after  passing 
a  ruined  minaret,  a  deserted  mosque  (whose  broad  low 
dome  was  covered  with  long  waving  grass),  and  a 
Turkish    bath,    which    had    once    been    spacious    and 
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splendid,  but  was  now  even  more  dilapidated  than  the 
mo6que  and  minaret.  Thus  the  first  things  that  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Brusa  were  ruins,  sad,  dishonoured 
ruins,  with  rubbish  and  dung-heaps  outside  and  un- 
namable  filth  within — and  ruins  not  of  ancient  date,  not 
of  Greek  or  Christian  edifices,  but  of  buildings  sacred 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  usages  of  Mussul- 
mans! 

The  paving  of  the  Brusa  streets  was  rough,  perilously 
slippery,  and  very  like  what  we  had  left  behind  us  in 
Galata  and  Pera ;  there  seemed  also  to  be  an  equally 
numerous  colony  of  mangj^,  yelling  dogs,  who  greeted 
our  arrival  with  a  grand  chorus.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted,  in  justice  to  the  unowned  curs  of  the  capital  of 
Osman,  that   they  soon   got  acquainted  with   us,  and 
hardly  ever  made  any  noise  at  night.     At  about  three 
o'clock   in   the   afternoon   we  safely   took  feet  out  of 
stirrup  at  the  door  of  the  "  Hotel  de  Bellevue,"  for  so 
M.  Charles  had  named  his  locanda,  in  bold  defiance  of 
the  fact  that  one  could  see  scarcely  anything  firom  the 
house.     But  M.  Charles  himself  was  worth  more  than  a 
fine  prospect     Though  slow  in  speech,  and  as  phleg- 
matic in  manners  as  a  Dutch  skipper,  he  was  fond  of 
talking ;  and  he  had  amused  us  well  nigh  all  the  way 
from   the   Gulf  of  Moudania  to   the   foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  by  making  his  unsophisticated  remarks   on 
men  and  things,  and  by  relating  his  travels,  adventures, 
and  misadventures.     Though  but  a  young  man  he  had 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  East.     He  had  always  had 
a  passion  for  rambling.     He  was  a  Flamand  by  birth, 
and  a  tailor  by  original  profession.     When  scarcely  ten 
years  old  he  ran  away  from  home  to  see  the  greatness 
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and  wonders  of  Antwerp ;  and  while  yet  a  boy  he 
wandered  all  over  the  districts  and  regions  which  now 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  King  Leopold  I.  Tailoring 
is  sedentary,  and  has  ever  been  considered  "melan- 
cholic "  {see  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Charles  Lamb), 
but  M.  Charles  had  taken  it  up  as  the  best  means  of 
travelling  over  the  world ;  and  he  was  as  merry  as  a 
tinker.  When  he  cast  about  him  for  some  calling  which 
might  be  exercised  peripatetically,  he  took  counsel  of 
many  friends.  "  Man  amiy'^  said  his  best  adviser,  an 
old  Belgian  tailor,  "  mon  ami^  avec  des  aiguiUes  et  une 
paire  de  ciseaux  on  va  au  bout  du  mond^ ! "  So  M. 
Charles  became  a  tailor,  and  since  then  had  he  not 
made  garments  in  France  and  Italy,  in  Algiers,  Bona, 
Tunis,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Tre- 
bizond,  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  Stamboul  again,  and  Brusa  ? 

All  the  while  we  were  with  them  Monsieur  Charles 
and  his  wife  made  us  exceedingly  comfortable,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  houses  are  constructed  in  this 
country,  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  market  for  pro- 
visions, and  their  own  narrow  means.  We  had  all  the 
house  to  ourselves  for  a  month,  no  other  traveller 
coming  near.  Our  rooms  were  sweet  and  clean,  the 
beds  admirable,  and  totally  without  vermin  ;  there  were 
no  mosquitoes  to  speak  of,  and  if  there  had  been  we  had 
good  mosquito  curtains  to  our  beds ;  there  were  none  of 
those  horrible  Pera  night  and  morning  noises  in  the 
street;  the  dogs,  as  I  have  said,  were  discreet;  and 
generally  all  through  the  four-and-twenty  hours  we  were 
nearly  as  quiet  in  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue  as  we  could 
have  been  at  the  top  of  Olympus.  The  contrast  was 
most  reviving. 
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We  had  society  too  at  Brusa,  aiid  might  easily  liave 
had  more.  The  English  Consul  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  twent}'  years'  standing,  and  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  knew,  my  still 

lamented  friend  J.  S ,  who  died  at  Smyrna  of  the 

endemic  fever  in  1828,  while  I  was  near  dying  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  French  Consul  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  same  date,  as  was  also  Mr.  11.  T . 

But  the  greatest  resource  of  all,  our  choicest,  most 
useful  companion,  our  best  *^  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  was  John  Zohrab,  one  of  the  sons  of  my  old 
friend  Constantine  Zohrab,  who  had  now  been  lying  for 
some  years  in  the  wild,  lonely  Christian  cemetery,  high 
up  the  flank  of  Olympus,  but  whose  memory  I  cherished, 
and  shall  cherish  until  I  am  laid  as  low  and  cold  as  he. 
When  I  was  in  Turkey  before,  John  was  at  school  in 
England.  We  met  for  the  first  time  at  Brusa,  chez 
M.  Charles,  and  from  that  hour  we  were  inseparable. 
He  was  the  true  son  of  his  father,  open-hearted,  open- 
handed,  courageous,  fearless,  cheerful,  with  a  flow  of 
spirits  that  never  knew  an  ebb ;  most  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  familiar  with  the  Turks  and 
all  their  notions  and  feelings,  full  of  a  rich  vein  of 
humour,  an  admirable  narrator  of  stories,  and  assuredly 
the  best  drogoman  that  ever  traveller  met.  Many  pages 
of  my  journal  would  have  been  blank  but  for  John 
Zohrab,  who  did  for  me  in  Asia  Minor  what  his  father 
had  done  for  me  at  Stamboul  twenty  years  ago. 

We  proceeded  leisurely.  I  was  anxious  thoroughly 
to  examine  the  great  plain  of  Brusa,  and  particularly 
its  rural  economy,  which  no  traveller  that  I  knew  of 
had  as  yet  done.     It  was  the  most  fertile,  and  reputed 
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to  be  the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  part  of 
the  great  Pashalik,  and  the  Pashalik  of  Brusa  was,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  richest  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  the  best  governed.  To  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  system  of  administration  I  could  not 
choose  a  better  spot,  or  one  so  favourable  to  the  re- 
formers; for,  being  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  it  was,  in  a  manner,  under  their  eye.  If  any- 
where in  Asia  Minor  one  could  expect  to  find  the 
humane  principles  of  the  Tanzimaut  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  here ;  if  anywhere  justice  was  impar- 
tially administered  between  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
industry  protected,  and  the  Rayah  farmer  secured  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  it  would 
be  here.  If  the  Tanzimaut  was  a  dead  letter  at  Brusa, 
what  must  it  be  in  other  parts  ? 

I  had  on  the  spot  excellent  opportunities,  and  the 
best  possible  means  of  pursuing  my  inquiry,  and  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  life  on  the  road  and  the 
field,  in  the  bazaar  and  the  merchant's  khan,  and  with 
the  familiar  in-door  life  of  ^11  classes.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  systematizing  the  facts  I  collected  or  the 
remarks  I  made.  It  will  not  only  be  easier  to  me,  but 
also,  I  think,  pleasanter  to  the  reader,  to  continue  the 
narrative  form,  and  to  give  the  facts  and  observations  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

.  Bruaa  —  The  Bazaars  -—  Civility  of  the  Turks  —  Moutons  Dorcs  — 
Poverty  and  I>ecay  —  The  last  Night  of  Ramazan  —  The  Feast  of 
Boiram  —  Kiosk  of  the  Sultan  —  The  Great  Derd  and  its  Bridges  — 
Filth  !  —  Silk  Factories  —  Amazing  number  of  Mosc^ues  —  Wretched 
State  of  the  Villages  in  the  Plain  of  Bnisa  —  The  Brusa  Baths  — 
Tchekgirghd  the  Cheltenham  of  Turkey  —  John  Zohrab's  Farm,  or  the 
Chiftlik  of  Hadji  Haivat  —  Execrable  Roads  and  splendid  C'hesnut 
l^rees  —  Fountain  of  Kara-Bunk  —  A  marvellous  Com  Mill  —  Intro- 
duction of  Potatoes  —  The  curse  of  fixed  Maximum  Prices  —  The 
dreadful  Famine  of  1845  —  ITie  (.'nltivation  of  Rico  i)rt)hibited  —  The 
Tanzimaut  —  Squirrels  —  Village  of  Sousourluk  —  Industrious  Greek 
Fanners  —  The  Injustice  and  C)]»pression  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Revenue 
—  Excessive  Taxation  —  Corv6es  —  Turkish  BuflTaUx^s  —  Ruins  of 
Kestel  —  Robbers  —  Village  of  Dudakli  —  Ibrahhn  and  his  Farm  — 
Malaria  Fevers  —  Ibrahim  and  the  Tax  Gatherers  —  Lake  of  Dudakli  — 
The  Yerooks,  or  Wandering  Pastoral  Tribes  —  A  sick  Stork  —  Village 
of  Narl6der6-keui  —  Ibraliim  and  his  Wives  —  Rain  Stonn  — Storks' 
Nests  —  Decay  of  Honesty  —  Splendid  Mulberry  Trees. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  sallied  out  to  the 
bazaars  with  our  bold-hearted  tailor  to  buy  a  travelling 
tchibouque  and  a  few  other  necessaries.  Except  a  few 
of  them  that  were  men  in  office,  the  Mussuhnans  were 
all  dressed  in  the  old  Turkish  costume,  which  had  been 
proscribed  at  Stamboul.  The  carrying  pistols  and 
yataghans  had  been  absolutely  prohibited  there,  but 
here  nearly  every  fellow  we  met  had  arms  stuck  in  his 
shawl-girdle.  Some  old  fellows  who  had  ridden  in  from 
the  moimtains,  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  wore 
magnificent  beards,  long  and  white,  and  looked  quite 
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majestic,  although  their  loose  robes  were  mostly  old  and 
ragged,  and  their  white  turbans  made  of  the  commonest 
muslin,  and  not  over  clean.     The  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  and  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  also  wore  the 
long  loose  dress,  with  the  invidious  distinctions  of  former 
times  as  to  the  colour  of  their  papoushes,  turbans,  and 
so  on.     Except  a  few  of  the   "  cream,**  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  also  wore  the  oriental  dress;  though  even 
here   the   latter   had   thrown  aside  their  calpacks  and 
taken  to  the  fezz.     All    this  gave  to  the  bazaars  ten 
times  more  picturesqueness  than  they  had  over  in  Con- 
stantinople.    It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  the  East. 
Among  many  other  objects   and   circumstances  which 
deepened  this  impression,    were   the   little   fountains — 
gushing  with   bright   water  fresh   and    cool    from    the 
mountain — that    stood   at    nearly   every   turn    in    the 
tcharshy,  each  having  attached  to  it  by  an  iron  chain  a 
small  circular  drinking-cup,  made  of  copper  and  pew- 
tered  within;  a  number  of  dervishes  with  their  high, 
sugar-loafed  felt  caps,  and  a  few  wandering  fakirs  who 
wore  long  dishevelled  hair,  carried  a  club  in  one  hand 
and  a  copper  dish  for  the  reception  of  alms  in  the  other, 
and  came  up  to  you  with  wild  looks  as  if  they  were 
going  to  slay  you — all  that  they  meant  being  that  you 
should  drop  a  few  paras  or  small  fractions  of  farthings 
in  the  tinkling  vessel.     Fierce  as  some  of  them  looked 
there  was  not  a  Turk  that  was  rude  to  us :  they  were 
quite  as  civil  here  as  at  the  capital ;  and  I  thought  that 
their  gentleness  and  amenity  were   more  natural  and 
spontaneous,   and  less  the  effect  of  government  orders. 
This  being  the  last  day  of  the  Ramazan,  we  saw  a  grand 
exhibition  of  what  our  travelled  tailor  poetically  called 
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"  Moutons  Doris^  The  term  *'  Golden  Fleece  "  would 
not  apply,  for  the  sheep  were  all  skinned.  They  were 
covered  nearly  all  over  with  bits  of  tinsel  or  the  thinnest 
gold-leaf,  such  as  the  frequenters  of  our  fairs  stick  upon 
their  gingerbread.  These  Brusa  muttons  were  splendid 
without  any  gilding — in  size  and  quantity  of  flesh  they 
might  rival  some  of  our  best  or  largest  English  sheep. 
They  were  all  of  the  broad-tailed  Caramania  breed. 
At  every  step  in  the  tcharshy,  and  still  more  in  the 
town,  visible  signs  of  poverty  and  decay  met  us ;  yet 
we  were  not  pestered  by  beggars  as  at  Constantinople. 
The  only  mendicants  that  accosted  us  were  the  wander- 
ing fakirs. 

The  "  Moutons  Dores  "  show  best  by  candlelight,  and 
to-night  was  a  night  of  grand  keff  and  rejoicing  among 
the  Turks,  for  the  weary  Ramazan  was  expiring,  and  the 
joys  of  the  Bairam  were  coming  in,  and  the  Pasha, 
mounted  on  his  splendid  mule  which  was  renowned  all 
over  the  country,  and  followed  by  all  his  retinue  in  their 
best  attire,  was  abroad,  and  jogging  in  slow  state  through 
the  bazaars,  among  the  people,  who  reverently  bent 
their  turbans  and  skull-caps  as  he  passed.  Returning 
homeward  from  our  consul's  about  midnight,  we  again 
passed  through  the  meat  bazaar,  and  saw  the  sheep 
shining  in  the  light  of  many  little  coloured  glass  lamps, 
and  of  tall  iron  cressets  with  odorous  pine-wood  blazing 
in  them.  We  walked  through  a  long  avenue  of  mutton. 
Truly  there  was  something  imposing  in  the  array  and 
jiumber  of  these  gilded  sheep.  Yet  we  were  assured 
that  in  the  three  days  of  Bairam  they  would  all  be 
polished  to  the  bone.  During  the  feast  the  Turks 
appeared   to  eat  nothing  but  mutton ;  and  they  must 
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eat  it  then^  though  they  should  not  taste  it  again  all 
through  the  year.  It  is  a  religious  observance,  the 
reddest  mark  in  their  rubric — an  article  or  a  profession 
of  faith.  Rich  Turks,  religiously  inclined,  kill  sheep 
at  this  season,  and  distribute  them  among  Mussulmans 
that  are  too  poor  to  buy  mutton  of  their  own,  and  the 
merit  of  this  act  of  charity  and  the  spiritual  rate  of 
interest  upon  it  are  both  considered  as  the  greatest  and 
highest. 

The  firing  of  two  great  guns  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  festival  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  moon ;  but 
there  was  no  pistol  and  musket  firing  as  in  former  times, 
when  the  Turks,  putting  ball  in  their  pieces  to  make  the 
reports  the  louder,  generally  managed  to  kill  or  wound 
a  few  people,  without  meaning  any  mischief.  The  dan- 
gerous practice  has  been  prohibited.  Some  of  the  men 
of  the  old  school  murmured  that  without  the  feu  de  joie 
it  was  not  Bairam ;  but  none  of  them  hazarded  any  loud 
remark  within  the  city.  The  Turks  were  all  in  the 
streets  next  morning  in  their  best  attire.  As  they  met 
they  embraced  one  another,  and  wished  that  the  feast 
might  be  a  happy  one  for  all  the  faithfiil.  As  with  us  at 
Easter,  they  put  on  new  clothes.  They  must  have 
something  new.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  afibrd 
nothing  better  put  on  a  new  pair  of  papoushes,  or  rolled 
a  new  cotton  turban  round  the  skull-cap.  Old  Hassan, 
who  used  to  come  to  pick  up  travellers'  crumbs  at  our 
hostel,  and  to  hold  our  horses,  and  to  do  any  other  little 
job,  had  poverty  written  in  legible  characters  not  only 
in  his  face,  but  all  over  him.  We  gave  him  a  few 
piastres  on  the  first  morning  of  the  festival :  he  went 
straightway  to  the  bazaar,  bought  ever  so  many  yards  of 
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a  white  cotton-stuff  with  small  sprigs  of  flowers  upon  it, 
and  made  himself  a  new  turban.  Somebody  else — I 
believe  it  was  no  Mussulman,  but  our  Belgian  tailor — 
gave  him  some  of  the  gilded  mutton ;  and  he  was  set  up 
for  his  Bairam,  and  thankful.  Next  Bairam  might  be 
better  or  it  might  be  worse ;  old  Hassan  did  not  think 
beyond  the  present  three  days ;  and,  pauper  as  he  was, 
he  would  go  and  smoke  his  pipe  at  the  cajinet  by  the 
side  of  the  richest  Mussulman  of  the  place.  The 
dearth  of  pastimes  among  this  people  perplexes  any 
volatile  European.  During  these  three  days  their 
keff  and  jollity  must  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
eating  mutton  kibabs,  smoking  under  shady  trees,  and 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  two  dancing  bears  and  one 
monkey. 

One  pleasant  though  circumscribed  view  we  had  from 
our  dining-room  window  in  the  rear  of  M.  Charles's 
mansion.  Looking  over  some  mulberry  gardens  and  the 
domes  of  one  or  two  mosques,  we  saw  at  some  distance 
up  the  mountain,  on  a  green  esplanade,  a  kiosk  of  the 
Sultan ;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  and  beautifully  situated, 
with  woods  behind  it,  and  stupendous  cliffs  and  crags 
towering  above  it.  It  was  erected  in  a  great  hurry  just 
before  Abdul  Medjid's  visit  to  Brusa  about  three  years 
ago.  In  the  Oriental  way,  the  circumstances  have 
already  become  miraculous,  for  they  tell  you  that  the 
kiosk  was  built  in  a  single  night;  that  men  went  to 
bed  seeing  nothing  but  a  green  plot,  and  lo !  on  waking 
in  the  morning,  an  imperial  palace  stood  there !  The 
real  time  employed  on  the  building  was  about  a  week. 
This  was  marvellously  quick  work ;  but  they  had  brought 
a  good  part  of  their  materials  (the  building  is  all  of 
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wood),  cut,  shaped,  and  even  painted  and  varnished,  from 
Stamboul.  They  had  also  brought  over,  not  many  hours 
before  the  Sultan's  arrival,  a  number  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  had  hurriedly  stuck  them  in  the 
ground,  and  by  copious  waterings  had  kept  them  alive 
and  fresh  to  greet  the  Padishah  when  he  came.  Ori- 
ental despots  have  always  loved  these  sudden  creations, 
these  time  marvels.  Their  old  as  well  as  their  modem 
history  abounds  with  them.  Sardanapalus  built  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Anchialus  all  in 
one  day,  and  commemorated  the  feat  in  an  inscription ! 
Abdul  Medjid  slept  a  night  or  two  in  the  kiosk,  and  has 
never  visited  it  since,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  re-visit  it 
The  flowers,  the  plants,  the  trees  all  died ;  the  kiosk  was 
shut  up  as  a  toy-box  that  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
being  entirely  neglected,  it  was  already  going  to  decay. 
A  sum  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  have  made  a 
good  road  half  way  from  Brusa  to  Ghemlik,  was  thus 
childishly  wasted.  In  the  two  short  tours  he  made — 
one  in  Asia  and  one  in  Europe — I  know  not  how  often 
this  wasteful  folly  was  repeated. 

The  acclivities,  the  off-shoots,  or  basement  buttresses 
on  which  Brusa  stands,  are  split  by  several  chasms,  one 
of  which,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  picturesque 
and  grand.  This  chasm  is  traversed  by  seven  bridges, 
which  afford  communication  to  those  dwelling  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf  The  lowest  bridge  but  one  is 
a  covered  bridge,  flat,  built  up  at  the  sides,  and  roofed 
over  like  a  house  or  hall,  having  shops  on  either  side, 
like  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence,  or  like  the  London 
Bridge  of  the  olden  time.  But  the  span  of  the  arch 
underneath  (one  arch  spanning  the  whole  deep  chasm) 
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is  bold  and  grand.  The  arch,  the  whole  of  the  bridge, 
is  of  brickwork,  and  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Genoese.  But  when  ?  or  for  whom  ?  The  style  of 
architecture  is  not  unlike  old  Genoese;  and  the  same 
may,  I  think,  be  said  of  several  otlier  buildijigs  here. 
Whether  seen  from  above  or  below,  this  Ponte  Grande  is 
a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  object,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  place.  At  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  above  it,  up  the  ravine  is  an  open, 
narrow,  mean  bridge  of  stone,  which  looks  like  a  work 
of  the  Turks.  On  passing  from  the  first  of  these  two 
bridges  to  the  second,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chasm,  we  encountered  stenches  and  filth  not  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  at  one  particular  spot,  a  hollow  crossed  by 
shifting  rotten  planks,  in  shunning  the  Scylla  of  a  cess- 
pool on  our  left,  we  nearly  fell  into  the  Charybdis  of  the 
yawning  gulf  on  our  right.  Yet  were  there  houses,  and 
those  not  of  the  meanest  sort,  close  to  this  Dantesca 
Bolgia^  and  a  good  way  up  houses  lined  both  sides  of  the 
chasm.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  energy  enough 
threw  all  their  abominations  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow ;  but,  more  frequently,  the  immondices  lay 
close  under  the  house-windows  or  clung  to  the  green 
shelving  sides  of  the  chasm,  poisoning  the  air,  and  ren- 
dering odious  that  which  was  in  itself  lovely.  The 
chasm  is,  of  course,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  At 
this  season  there  was  a  mere  thread  of  water  in  it ;  but 
with  the  first  rains  there  ^w^ould  come  down  a  great  body 
of  water,  roaring  and  rushing  like  a  cataract,  and  this 
would  clear  away  all  the  abominations  which  had  reached 
its  bed.  But  the  most  swollen  torrent  never  reached 
the  horrors  lodged  up  above.      Higher  up  the  gorge. 
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where  the  houses  became  thin  and  gradually  ceased,  the 
air  was  pure  and  balmy.  The  streamlet  below  now 
made  the  gentlest  of  music ;  but  in  the  winter  season, 
when  that  stream  was  a  swollen,  raging  torrent,  a  stu- 
pendous cataract,  the  noise  was  so  loud  that  in  the  front 
rooms  of  the  houses  there  was  no  hearing  one  another 
speak. 

A  lover  of  picturesque  habitations  and  extensive  pros- 
pects might  find  a  thousand  sites  to  his  mind  over  these 
ravines  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  ascend- 
ing sides  of  Olympus.     One  evening  we  climbed  up  to 
the  new  Filatura  di  Seta^  an  immense  building  erected 
by  the  potent  Dooz  Oglous  and  their  Catholic- Armenian 
associates.     About  150  women  and  girls  were  employed 
here  in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons.     They  were 
all  either  Armenians  or  Greeks.     Turkish  females  can- 
not and  will  not  be  thus  employed ;  they  will  rather  do 
nothing  and  starve — and  this  was  what  too  many  of  them 
were  doing  at  Brusa,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  Greek  ladies  were  reported  to  be  by  far  the  quicker 
and  cleverer,  and  the  Armenians  the  more  quiet  and 
orderly.     They  could  earn  from  nine  pence  to  eleven 
pence  a-day  ;  and  this  was  almost  wealth,  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  amazingly  cheap  even  at  this  short 
distance  from  the  capital.      An  exemplary  order  and 
cleanness  reigned  throughout  the  establishment,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  two  intelligent,  well-informed 
Italians.     The  silk  they  produced  was  very  superior  in 
quality  to  the  old  Brusa's ;  but  it  was  all  sent  to  the 
Sultan's  own  manufactory  at  Herek-keui,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Nicomedia,  and  there  either  wasted  or  worked  up  at  a 
ruinous  expense,  or  left  to  accimiulate  in  dirty  damp 
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magaadnes.  The  wheels  of  this  system  ran  somewhat  off 
the  trams ;  and  before  we  left  Turkey  this  Filatura  was 
shut  up,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  females  were  sent  back 
to  their  primal  state  of  idleness  and  poverty.  The  view 
fiwm  that  elevated  edifice  over  the  city  of  Brusa  and  the 
plain  and  the  opposite  mountains  is,  towards  sunset,  ab- 
solutely enchanting.  The  number  of  minarets  that  are 
within  ken  is  astonishing.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  place 
— ^repeated  by  innumerable  travellers — that  there  are 
as  many  mosques  m  Brusa  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
I  believe  that  if  you  put  the  word  minaret  instead  of 
mosque  the  saying  will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
In  the  opposite  direction — to  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  which 
still  serves  as  a  sort  of  fortress,  although  it  has  only  two 
guns  mounted,  and  is  altogether  incapable  of  defence, 
— ^we  visited  the  charming  site  of  another  and  still  more 
extensive  silk  establishment,  which  was  managed  for  a 
company  (I  believe  exclusively  Frank)  by  the  Messrs. 
Falkeisen  fipom  Switzerland,  who,  rather  in  an  illiberal 
spirit,  had  interdicted  the  view  of  the  interior,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  the  country  might  not  copy  their 
machinery  or  learn  their  processes.  I  was  assured  that 
there  was  nothing  new  to  learn  in  the  place.  The  first 
person  to  introduce  the  large  Italian  wheel,  instead  of 
the  small  reel  which  the  people  of  the  country  used,  was 
Monsieur  George  Crespin,  the  French  Consul,  who  gave 
Brusa  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  long  before  the 
Swiss  were  ever  heard  of;  and  from  that  date  the  raw 
Brusa  silks  began  gradually  to  rise  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  Besides  a  small  number  of  Swiss  and  French 
Messrs.  F.  had  been  giving  employment  to  some  two 
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hundred  women  and  children  of  the  town  ;  but  the  in- 
flux of  China  silk,  and  our  sad  commercial  embarrass- 
ments of  1847,  which  were  felt  in  every  corner  of  the 
world — as  blows  struck  at  the  heart  of  trade — were 
already  casting  their  dark  shadows  before  them:  the 
number  of  working  people  was  already  reduced,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  short  months  more,  when  the  French 
revolution  threw  all  the  silks  of  France  into  England, 
and  made  even  the  richest  fabriques  of  Lyons  a  mere 
drug  in  the  market,  this  Filatura  was  shut  up  altogether, 
and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  F.  and  Co.  became  bankrupt. 
Close  to  this  establishment  there  was  another,  but 
smaller  one,  belonging  to  a  mixed  company  of  Arme- 
nians and  Franks,  and  directed  by  M.  G ,  a  lively, 

good-natured,  and,  in  his  way,  intelligent  Frenchman, 
who  was   as  anxious  to  show  as  Messrs.  F.  were   to 

hide.     M.  G had  the  nucleus  of  a  little  European 

colony  with  him,  containing  one  or  two  French  matrons, 
who  taught  the  Greek  and  Armenian  girls  their  craft, 
and  a  very  promising,  well-dressing  damsel  fipom  the 
Midi.  Besides  earning  money  the  women  of  the  country 
might  learn  some  of  the  arts  of  European  civilization 
and  acquire  some  notion  of  domestic  comforts  in  these 
establishments.  One  of  the  French  matrons  told  me 
that  when  she  first  came  to  the  country,  hardly  any  of 
the  women  knew  how  to  sew.  Les  malheureuses  I  Elles 
ne  savaient  pas  covdre.  Fi  I  Vhorreur  I  Their  clothes 
— shalvars,  enterres,  feridgecs  (when  they  had  any), 
were  all  made  for  them  by  men  tailors ;  nor  could  they 
themselves  stitch  up  a  rent  or  darn  a  hole.  Within  the 
town  our  friend  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  in  association 
with  a  Mussulman — one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
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intelligent  of  Turks  * — had  another  establishment, 
which  turned  out  silk  equal  to  any.  They  employed 
about  sixty  women  and  girls,  mostly  Greeks,  and  quick 
and  dever.  In  these  works  the  natives  acquired  the 
habit  of  regular  attendance,  and  order  and  method  ; 
which  are  just  what  the  people  of  the  country  most  need. 
Their  usual  habit  is  to  be  busy  for  one  day  and  idle  for 
three  or  four ;  or  to  work  very  hard  for  one  hour  and 
loiter  and  saunter  for  three.  There  were  many  other 
silk-throwing  houses  in  and  about  Brusa,  but  they  were 
managed  by  Greeks  or  Armenians,  and  were  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale,  the  only  working  people  being,  in  many 
cases,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  family.  In  general, 
the  peasantry  and  town  people  (all  are  more  or  less  en- 
gaged with  silk)  found  it  more  to  their  interest  to  sell 
their  cocoons  to  the  larger  fabriques.  Silk  is  the  staple 
and  the  one  standing  topic  of  talk.  In  Smyrna  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  figs  for  about  two  months  of  the 
year ;  but  in  Brusa  they  talk  of  silk !  silk !  silk !  all 
the  year  round.  Any  falling  off  of  exportation  or  de- 
clension of  prices  seriously  affects  the  whole  country 
round  about.  The  bad,  sad  year  of  1848  must  have 
well  nigh  destroyed  such  prosperity  as  there  was  in  this 
part  of  the  Pashalik.  The  manufacture  of  Brusa  stuffs 
— of  silk  and  cotton  mixed — appeared  to  have  very 
much  declined.  We  saw  very  few  pieces  in  the  bazaar, 
and  those  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  I  had  known 
in  former  times.     A  few  Armenians  were  weaving  silk 

*  One  morning — a  few  months  after  our  departure — this  truly  worthy- 
man  was  found  hanged  or  strangled  in  his  own  house.  A  Turk  is  hardly 
ever  known  to  commit  suicide,  the  man  was  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
in  good  health,  and  of  a  most  cheerful  temi)er  ;  but  the  l^asha  and  i)olice 
said  ho  had  killed  himself,  and— apparently— no  inquiry  was  made  ! 

VOL.  I.  L 
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pocket  handkerchiefs ;  but  they  were  small,  flimsy,  ill- 
made,  and  dearer  than  good  silk  handkerchiefs  in  Eng- 
land. The  people  complained  that  private  speculation 
was  discouraged,  and  that  some  fabriques,  set  up  by 
Rayahs,  had  been  oppressed,  overridden,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed by  the  monopolizing  Armenian  seraffs,  who 
conceived  that  their  interests — present  or  prospective — 
might  be  injured  by  them,  and  who  had  influence  enough 
with  the  Porte  to  do  well  nigh  whatever  they  chose  in 
matters  of  speculation  and  commerce.  Poor  Tanzimaut ! 
In  one  of  our  first  rides  into  the  plain  we  found  that, 
on  passing  the  mulberry  plantations  kept  up  for  the  silk- 
worms, the  cultivation  of  the  country  was  most  scanty, 
and  slovenly  to  the  last  degree  (I  never  saw  such  mi- 
serable Indian  com  as  was  growing  where  the  very  best 
ought  to  be  grown)  ;  and  that  the  villages  were  filthier 
even  than  Demirdesh,  which  had  so  scared  us  on  our 
ride  from  Ghemlik.  In  going  through  Soghanlik-keui 
(or  Onion  Village),  we  plunged  into  a  black,  fetid  pool, 
hardly  anywhere  less  than  three  feet  deep,  and  slippery 
underneath.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the  houses  in 
the  villages  were  rotting  and  going  to  pieces.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  rags.  But  these  were  Turkish 
villages,  which  are  always  the  worst  and  poorest ;  and 
we  were  told  that  we  should  see,  in  other  parts  of  the 
vast  plain,  villages  of  Greeks  that  were  prosperous. 
After  a  long  circuitous  ride  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  on  which  stand 
the  chief  of  the  famous  mineral  baths,  two  large 
mosques,  and  Tchekgirghe,  or  the  Grasshopper  Village, 
to  which  all  the  beau  monde  of  Brusa  resorts  at  this 
time  of  the  year.     The  only  road  before  us  was  a  deep 
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galley,  which  the  rains  and  melting  snows  had  worn  in 
the  soil,  and  through  thick  beds  of  volcanic  tufo.  Up 
this  we  dimbed  and  scrambled  with  our  poor  weak 
horses,  and  then  entered  the  village — the  ^^Bath"  or 
the  "Cheltenham"  of  Turkey — by  wading  through 
more  filth,  flanked  by  mounds  of  rubbish  on  one  side, 
and  by  a  mosque  in  ruins  on  the  other.  The  heat  had 
been  so  excessive,  so  unusual  even  here,  that  we  had 
been  longing  for  the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rains. 
This  evening,  if  we  had  not  more  rain  than  we  wished 
for,  we  received  it  in  a  manner  that  was  not  quite 
agreeable.     While  paying  a  visit  at  one  of  the  baths  to 

Madame  S j  we  heard  a  few  dull  peals  of  distant 

thunder  rumbling  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
over  our  heads.  As  we  put  foot  in  stirrup  a  iW 
enormously  sized  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before 
we  were  clear  of  the  village  the  waters  of  the  sky  came 
down  upon  us  like  the  emptying,  not  of  buckets,  but  of 
hogsheads. 

Thfe  next  day  at  noon  we  started  with  Tchelebee 
John  for  his  own  home,  a  chifUik  or  farm  about  four 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Brusa— the  far-renowned  chiftlik 
of  Hadji  Haivat  This  tract  of  country,  so  abundantly 
furnished  with  springs  and  mountain-streams,  never 
loses  its  verdure,  and,  refreshed  by  yesterday's  rain,  it 
was  now  as  green  as  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
aromatic  Olympus  gave  out  strongly  all  his  perfumes. 
The  road,  though  in  the  plain,  was  broken,  rough,  and 
detestable.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  road  at 
all ;  only  in  low  boggy  places,  which  become  deep 
quagmires  or  impassable  bogs  in  the  wet  season,  the 
Turks  had  made  bits  of  stone  causeways,  shaped  in 

l2 
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every  way  except  the  right  one,  and  paved  with  blocks, 
boulders,  and  the  roughest  of  stones ;  everywhere  else 
you  chose  your  path  in  a  very  broad  waste  space,  which 
was  sometimes  between  mulberry  plantations  and  some- 
times ran  through  pasture-lands,  rude,  uninclosed,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  nature.  Such  is  the  road  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  cities  in 
Asiatic  Turkey — one  of  the  high  posting  roads  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor !  We  made  a  detour,  climbing 
the  sides  of  Olympus,  traversing  not  orchards  or  groves, 
but  absolute  woods  of  walnut  trees,  and  forests  of  sweet 
chesnut  trees,  and  approaching  the  village  of  Jumala- 
Keuisuk.  We  passed  under  four  or  five  small  Turkish 
villages,  beautifully  seated  along  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  nestling  among  woods,  and  showing  out  a  few 
cypresses ;  but  they  were  all  in  decay,  and  of  one  of 
them  hardly  anything  was  left  except  a  minaret  They 
are  all  renowned  for  chesnuts,  and  chiefly  supply  the 
markets  of  Constantinople  with  that  fruit.  All  these 
forests  of  chesnuts  produce  the  sweet,  edible,  nutritious 
firuit  We  never  saw  what  is  called  in  England  the 
horse-chesnut.  Yet,  rather  than  take  a  little  trouble 
to  cut  wood  on  the  mountain,  the  people  of  the  country 
will  cut  down  these  sweet  chesnut  trees,  which,  if  pro- 
perly managed  and  the  fruit  properly  husbanded,  would 
keep  them  half  through  the  year. 

Descending  from  the  heights  towards  the  plain,  we 
visited,  on  the  last  gentle  declivity,  the  beautiful  fountain 
or  source  of  Kara-BunJi.  A  few  plane-trees  and  de- 
tached chesnuts  overshadowed  a  small  smooth  ver- 
dant esplanade,  where  people  much  loved  to  make 
their  keff,   smoking  and  listening  to  the  gush  of  the 
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stream.  Along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  many 
spots  as  charming  as  this :  you  see  or  you  hear  the 
rushing  or  plashing  of  waters  at  each  few  hundred 
paces,  and  this  even  in  the  most  drying  heats  of  summer ; 
but  we  did  not  see  here  any  source  to  be  compared  with 
the  Kara-Buna.  Biding  round,  we  passed  a  solitary 
Turkish  corn-mill,  a  very  rude  and  perilous  Turkish 
bridge,  and  some  broad  bare  fields,  which  the  momitain- 
torrents  had  sown  all  over  with  boulders,  great  rocks, 
and  rounded  stones.  Localities  like  this  are  the  quar- 
ries of  the  people  of  the  country ;  it  is  with  stones  like 
these,  thrown  down  anyhow,  that  the  Turks  make  their 
abominable  roads  or  causeways.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  we  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
process :  the  mud  would  be  so  deep  and  slippery  in 
some  places,  that  neither  horse  nor  camel  could  cross, 
and  arubas  stuck  fast :  they  went  and  brought  some  of 
the  stones  the  torrents  had  sent  down,  threw  them  into 
the  mud,  and  then  other  stones  upon  them,  until  they 
could  get  their  carts  and  beasts  across.  Few  were  the 
people  we  met  on  this  long  ramble — few  and  poor 
enough — but  they  were  all  remarkably  civil  to  us,  and 
chair  et  ongle  with  our  guide  and  philosopher,  who  knew 
everybody  and  was  beloved  by  all.  We  threaded  some 
charming  woodlands  in  the  plain,  and  then  were  within 
the  limits  of  John's  chifllik,  and  close  to  a  large  and 
(with  a  few  drawbacks)  not  uncomfortable  house,  which 
he  had  built  himself,  being  architect  unto  himself. 

In  addition  to  this  house  our  friend  had  built  an 
over-shot  mill,  and  constructed  all  the  machinery  for  it, 
shaping  and  making  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his  own 
hands.     It  was  an  immense  improvement  over  all  the 
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Turkish  mills  of  the  country ;  and  the  villagers  all  round 
about  (except  where  they  stood  in  awe  of  Mussulman 
millers)  were  showing  that  they  appreciated  the  supe- 
riority by  bringing  their  com  to  be  ground.  It  was  the 
very  first  mill  that  moved  in  the  English  fashion,  and  that 
had  a  mixed  rotatory  motion.  Turkish  mill-stones  are 
laid  flat  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  upper  one  moves 
horizontally  over  the  lower,  which  is  fixed  and  immov- 
able :  the  upper  moving  stone  has  a  shaft ;  this  shaft 
drops  (through  a  hole  in  the  nether  stone)  into  a  water- 
wheel,  which  also  moves  horizontally,  the  water  being 
made  to  rush  in  through  a  hole,  and  strike  the  cogs 
on  one  side.  Thus  there  is  only  one  wheel,  and  one 
simple  horizontal  movement. 

The  stones  of  the  Turkish  mills,  seldom  of  a  good 
quality,  are  never  properly  cut ;  in  grinding  the  com 
they  grind  away  themselves,  so  that  the  bread  made  of 
the  flour  is  exceedingly  gritty.  In  buying  a  loaf  you 
do  not  get  a  stone,  but  you  certainly  get  stone  and  bread, 
and  in  eating  it  you  have  to  swallow  fragments  of  old 
Olympus  or  some  other  moimtain  of  fame.  Tchelebee 
John,  or  "  Gentleman  John " — Armenian,  Greek,  or 
Turk  never  called  him  by  any  other  name — had  a  re- 
sourceftil  mind,  and  a  hand  to  turn  to  anything.  But 
he  had  had  numerous  losses  and  crosses,  and  discou- 
ragements which  would  have  entirely  broken  the  spirit 
of  almost  any  other  man ;  and,  if  he  had  not  become 
indolent,  he  had  become  rather  careless  about  his  farm, 
and  instead  of  persevering  in  his  very  well  understood 
schemes  of  agricultural  improvements,  he  was  content 
to  let  the  country  people  follow  their  own  ancient  de- 
vices, and  to  live  much  as  the  people  did,  le  jour  la 
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joumie.     He,   however,  had  yet  two    good   English 
ploughs  and  a  few  other  English  implements,  and  when 
he  took  a  little  trouble  himself  he  could  produce  far 
better  crops  than  any  chifllikjee  in  the  plain.     If  he 
had  had  a  fair  field  and  a  very  slight  support  from  the 
local  government  he  might  have  been  a  most  valuable 
man.     As  it  was  he  was  the  first  to  grow  potatoes  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  much  light  sandy  soil  that 
suits  them,  and  where  they  thrive  amazingly.     The 
root  is  now  common  in  Brusa,  up  and  down  the  plain 
— a  distance  of  thirty  miles — and  a  few  Turks   had 
carried  the  cultivation  of  it  to  little  districts  a  good  way 
in  the  interior.     Patatos  were  unknown  until   J.  Z. 
grew  them.     Those   of  his  growth  were  very  large 
and  fine,  equal  to  our  best.     Turnips  were  also  un- 
known until  he  grew   them.     Though  so   much   ad- 
dicted to  a  vegetable  diet  the  kitchen-garden  of  llie 
Turks  is  exceedingly  limited  and  poor.     We  procured 
from  Malta  a  variety  of  English  seeds,  but,  unhappily, 
a  torrent  from  Olympus  washed  them  all  away  the  next 
spring.     That   mountain   was,  in   several    respects,  a 
dangerous  neighbour.      For   the   grand   and  the  pic- 
turesque our  friend  could  hardly  have  selected  better, 
the  woods  and  mountain  close  behind  him  being  mag- 
nificent, but  for  profitable  and  safe  farming  he  might 
have  made   many  a   better   choice — if  he   had  been 
allowed ;  but  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  he,  a  Christian 
and  a  Franks  had  been  allowed  to  hold  land  at  all,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  this  farm  seemed  to  be 
very  insecure  and  enough  to  damp  all  enterprise.     It 
was  only  his   personal  popularity  that  prevented  the 
Mussulman  millers,  who  form  an  esnaff  and  have  their 
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corporate  privileges,  from  obtaining  at  the  hand  of  the 
Pasha  an  order  to  stop  and  knock  down  his  corn-mill. 
John  took  the  miller's  fee  in  kind,  and  sold  the  flour  in 
Brusa.  He  had  gotten  in  from  one  field  a  magnificent 
harvest  of  maize:  on  another  large  field  (they  grow 
them  here  not  in  gardens,  but  in  fields)  there  was  a 
crop  of  very  large,  most  delicious  melons,  ripe,  bursting, 
and  rotting  on  the  ground ;  a  dozen  of  them  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  day  of  a  dealer  in  Covent 
Garden.  The  Pasha  had  fi^ed  the  price  of  melons  at 
so  low  a  mark  that  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
carrying  them  into  town.  Owing  to  the  execrable 
roads  they  could  be  carried  only  on  the  backs  of  horses ; 
it  took  three  of  the  miserable  hacks  of  the  country  to 
carry  any  quantity ;  and  then  a  man  and  boy  must  go 
with  the  horses,  and  work  as  hard  as  they  would  they 
could  not  make  more  than  two  journeys  a  day.  No 
wonder  that  our  friend  was  condemned  to  see  his 
melons,  and  at  times  other  productions  of  that  bountiful 
soil,  ripen  and  rot  where  they  grew :  yet  the  people  of 
Brusa  were  all  wanting  good  melons,  and  willing  to  pay 
a  remunerating  price  for  them ;  we  had  been  able  to 
procure  none  in  the  town.  Other  good  fruit  was  about 
equally  scarce  in  the  market.  The  pernicious,  mon- 
strous folly  of  the  maximum  operated  upon  figs  and 
raisins,  nor  did  it  stop  at  fruit  and  vegetables — it  fell 
with  a  blight  upon  meat,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  game, 
everything!  No  regard  was  paid  to  difference  of 
quality.  The  Pasha  and  his  Council,  or  rather  the 
Pasha  and  his  Kehayah  Bey — for  the  Council,  set 
up  by  the  Tanzimaut,  was  a  nullity — had  the  same 
philosophy  as  the  police  officer  who  arrested  the  Greek 
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gardener  in  Tophana.  Figs  were  figs!  grapes  were 
grapes !  melons  were  melons !  and  the  best  must  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  the  worst.  This  system  had 
already  caused  a  great  abandonment  of  gardening  and 
agriculture ;  this  had  happened  and  was  happening  in 
the  plain,  and  near  to  a  great  city,  which  is  not  what  it 
was,  but  which  must  still  be  called  a  populous  city. 
Higher  up  the  country,  a  little  farth  er  away  from  the 
Brusa  and  every  other  considerable  market,  the  case 
was  getting  still  more  desperate,  the  cost  of  carriage 
over  those  rained  and  ruining  roads  being  so  much 
more.  In  our  rides  we  had  seen  fields  recently  cul- 
tivated totally  abandoned,  and  we  had  heard  several 
men  say  that  they  would  grow  only  just  enough  to  feed 
themselves  and  families.  And  why  should  Greek  or 
Turk  sweat  and  toil  where  he  is  not  allowed  a  free 
market  for  his  produce  ?  The  poor  farmers  say  that 
the  system  is  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
— for  the  special  advantage  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  wealthy 
Turkish  families,  who  live  up  in  Brusa  with  absurdly 
numerous  households.  "  And,"  said  Tchelebee  John, 
"do  these  Pashas,  Beys,  and  Efiendis  who  are  rich 
ever  show  any  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  poor? 
How  did  they  behave  at  the  last  famine — in  1845 — 
when  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  interior  were 
seen  eating  grass  in  the  plain  like  cattle  ?  As  bad  as 
bad  could  be !  The  poor  Mussulmans  gave^  but  they 
had  soon  nothing  lefl  to  give,  and  were  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  famished.  There  was  then  a  very 
general  display  of  hardheartedness  among  the  Osman- 
lees  of  the  town — and  most  among  the  richest — *the 
Ghiaours,  the  Franks,  and  strangers,  the  very   Jews 
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have  more  compassion  on  us  than  our  own  people  and 
brethren!'  —  said  the  starving  father  of  a  starving 
family,  who  received  in  a  Frank  house  the  bread  for 
which  he  had  applied  in  vain  at  the  door  of  nearly 
every  rich  Mussulman  in  Brusa.  These  famines  are 
every  year  occurring  in  some  part  of  the  interior.  One 
district  can  hardly  succour  another,  because  there  are 
no  roads — and  becavse  each  district  grows  little  more 
than  what  suflSces  for  its  own  consumption.  Here  we 
shall  soon  have  famine  again.  One  great  agricultural 
resource  has  been  entirely  taken  away  from  us.  Here, 
all  along  the  plain,  imder  Olympus,  which  pours  out 
such  innumerable  streams  for  irrigation,  we  grew  great 
quantities  of  rice.  Some  Frenchmen  told  the  govern- 
ment at  Stamboul  that  this  rice  cultivation  was  highly 
injurious  to  the  air  and  productive  of  the  malaria  fevers 
which  afflict  a  part  of  the  city  and  nearly  all  the  plain. 
The  government  ordered  that  no  more  rice  should  be 
grown:  this  would  have  been  very  well  if  they  had 
taken  measures  for  draining  the  plain  and  for  canalizing 
our  streams.  Government  did  nothing,  and  apparently 
never  thought  of  doing  anyliiing  in  this  way.  We  have 
lost  our  rice,  but  our  swamps  and  bogs  remain.  If  there 
be  any  difference  the  air  is  rather  worse,  and  malaria 
fever  more  prevalent  now  than  when  we  grew  our  rice ; 
for  people  then  gathered  up  a  good  many  of  the  threads 
of  these  loose  streams,  and  made  numerous  ditches  and 
trenches  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields,  and  some  of 
the  water  which  now  overspreads  and  stagnates  close  to 
the  town  and  nearly  all  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
was  carried  farther  off  towards  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
and  the  two  rivers — the  beds  of  which  would  be  made 
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to  carry  off  every  drop  of  the  superfluous  water  if  the 
couittry  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  people." 

Although  he  led  rather  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life 
Tchelebee  John  had  a  wife  and  little  family,  and  two 
brothers  of  his  spouse — fine  young  men  both — were 
living  with  him  in  the  farm-house.  Monsieur  Louis 
Valle  was  about  as  brave  and  good  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  I  ever  met  with  in  any  land ;  he  was  as 
active  and  fearless  as  his  brother-in-law,  as  keen  a 
sportsman  and  almost  as  expert. 

From  this  point  we  explored  all  the  eastern  and 
upper  part  of  the  plain.  One  of  these  excursions, 
though  made  on  a  burning-hot  day,  and  attended  by 
sad  reflections,  was  full  of  interest  and  of  the  inform- 
ation I  was  in  quest  of.  We  rode  through  some  beau- 
tiftd  chesnut  woods,  then  swarming  with  very  busy 
squirrels  that  were  nearly  as  large  as  English  rabbits. 
Provident,  industrious  people!  They  were  laying  in 
their  winter  stores  and  preparing  warm  bedding  for  the 
cold  season.  We  emerged  from  the  woods  upon  some 
open  corn-fields  and  pasture-land,  and  enjoyed  for  some 
two  or  three  miles  the  inestimable  comfort  of  a  good, 
smooth,  solid  road.  This  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
Sousourluk,  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and 
reputed  the  most  prosperous  village  of  the  plain.  The 
land  is  nowhere  so  well  cultivated.  The  main  street  by 
which  we  entered  was  another  cesspool :  the  deep  filth 
and  slush  reached  nearly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  principal  coflee-house  of  the  place  and  the  shop  of 
the  chief  barber  were  here  situated.  The  odour,  as  our 
horses,  knee-deep,  stirred  it  up,  made  me  almost  reel  in 
the  saddle.     We  puUed  up  at  a  Turkish  coflee-house 
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situated  in  a  somewhat  sweeter  spot  In  one  corner  of 
the  cofiee-house  sat  a  starch  old  Turk  with  a  white 
turban,  a  white  beard,  and  a  bright  sky-blue  mantle, 
holding  a  long  scroll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  now  and 
then  writing  Arabic  ciphers  upon  it  with  a  small  dumpy 
reed.  He  was  attended  by  a  hawk-nosed,  bow-legged, 
dapper  Osmanlee,  who  wore  a  yellow  turban,  a  light 
rose-coloured  cloak,  and  silver  mounted  pistols  and 
yataghan  in  his  girdle,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
brought  a  dingy,  uncomfortable-looking  Greek  to  the 
front  of  the  cafinet  to  have  audience  of  his  master. 
The  old  man  was  a  tax  collector  or  assessor,  and  was 
evidently  regarded  with  great  awe  by  Mussulmans  as 
well  as  Rayahs.  A  few  paces  beyond  this  cofiee-house 
the  village  opened  into  a  fine,  clean,  rural  piazza,  with 
plane-trees  in  the  midst,  and  with  a  fountain,  a  snow- 
white  mosque  and  minaret  on  one  side — a  picturesque 
and  truly  charming  spot.  Reclining  under  the  plane- 
trees  were  groups  of  migratory  industrious  Kurds,  who 
annually  make  immense  journeys,  and  come  down  to 
reap  the  harvests  and  do  other  work.  Generally  they 
bore  the  characters  of  quiet  honest  fellows,  but  there 
were  terrible  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  the  natural  scenery  round  this  vil- 
lage of  Sousourluk,  was  indeed  admirable.  Most  of 
the  fields  were  strongly  and  even  neatly  inclosed. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  to  check  and  bar  out  a 
torrent  from  Olympus,  the  broad  stony  bed  of  which 
we  had  crossed.  The  vineyards  and  mulberry-planta- 
tions were  most  carefully  tended,  and  by  far  the  best 
we  had  seen.  Though  the  implements  used  were  rude 
and  primitive  enough,  there  was  no  sign  of  rudeness  in 
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the  results  produced.  The  wheat,  the  maize,  the  barley 
had  all  been  gathered  in,  and  the  harvests  as  usual  had 
been  most  abundant — proportionate  to  the  care  and 
industry  of  the  people.  We  saw  an  unusual  quantity 
of  cattle,  and  the  oxen  and  buffaloes  seemed  all  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Yet  the  house  of  a  farmer  at  which 
we  stopped,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  village,  seemed 
in  sad  plight — half  in  ruins  —  and  the  Greeks  were 
wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  swear- 
ing that  they  would  plough  and  sow  no  more;  that 
they  would  give  up  houses  and  lands  and  emigrate ;  that, 
through  the  maximum  on  one  hand  and  the  greed  and 
injustice  of  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  other,  they  were  all 
being  reduced  to  beggary.  The  taxes  were  farmed  out 
The  regime  of  the  old  Fermiers-GSriSraux  of  France — 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1789 — 
now  obtains  in  reformed  Turkey.  Though  not  so 
ostensibly,  the  real  Fermiers-GSneraux  are  the  Armenian 
bankers  and  money-lenders,  who  are  backed  by  the 
civil  and  (in  case  of  need)  military  power  of  govern- 
ment Our  Greek  farmer,  who  was  now  joined  by 
some  of  his  neighbours  (attracted  by  the  arrival  of 
Gentleman  John),  said  that  for  his  part  he  would  ten 
times  rather  have  Turkish  pashas  than  seraffs ;  that 
among  the  pashas  they  now  and  then  got  a  good  and 
just  one,  but  that  they  had  never  known  an  Armenian 
with  any  feeling  or  any  sense  of  justice ;  that  they  had 
undergone  at  Sousourluk  far  more  oppression  and  grind- 
ing since  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  system  than 
they  had  known  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  under 
the  old  system ;  and  that,  whatever  people  might  say  to 
the  contrary  at  Stamboul,  the  soles  of  their  feet  were  no 
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safer  now  than  then^  if  they  failed  to  pay  every  piastre 
that  was  demanded  of  them,  or  chanced  to  give  oflfence 
to  the  chief  of  police  at  Brusa  or  to  any  of  his  friends, 
or  to  any  party  leagued  with  him.  The  miri,  or 
Sultan's  tenth  upon  produce,  had  been  so  levied  this 
year,  that  it  was  turned  into  a  fifth — in  some  instances 
into  a  third  of  the  whole!  Melons,  cabbages,  vege- 
tables in  general  had  been  exempted  from  the  tax  by 
written  law  and  immemorial  usage,  but  the  ushurjees 
or  tax-gatherers  were  levying  the  miri  upon  them  also, 
and  at  a  fearfully  high  rate.  Then  there  were  the 
saliane  (a  sort  of  property  and  income-tax)  and  various 
other  taxes,  and  frequent  forced  labour,  which  last  had 
been  abolished  by  the  Tanzimaut,  but  which  was  ex- 
acted from  them  as  before.  One  old  man  said  that 
they  might  face  for  a  while  all  these  evils,  but  that  the 
fixing  of  prices  by  the  Pasha  rendered  their  case  hope- 
less. "The  great  men  who  farm  the  taxes,*'  said 
another,  "and  pay  so  much  a  year  to  the  Porte  for 
them>  sub-let  to  smaller  men ;  these  again  sub-let  by 
districts,  or  townships,  or  groups  of  villages  to  still 
smaller  men,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  land  like 
locusts.  All  these  men  must  make  a  profit  on  what 
they  have  paid — the  money  being  chiefly  furnished  by 
the  serafls,  who  must  have  high  interest.  Some  of  the 
little  men,  being  misled  by  the  Armenians,  often  make 
bad  bargains  with  the  great  men,  and  then  to  avoid 
being  ruined  themselves  they  ruin  us.  Generally  every 
ushurjee  forces  as  much  from  us  as  he  can  get.  If  we 
resist,  if  we  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Tanzimaut,  if 
we  tell  him  that  the  miri  is  so  much  and  no  more,  he 
brings  down  the  head  of  the  police  among  us,  and  that 
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terrible  man — if  he  does  no  worse — quarters  a  troop  of 
his  tufekjees  in  our  houses  to  be  fed  at  our  expense  until 
we  pay,  and  tells  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  who  knows  us 
not,  who  has  never  seen  our  village,  near  as  it  is,  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  if  we  go  up  to  the 
city  to  appeal  to  the  Pasha,  what  do  we  get  ? — blows 
and  imprisonment,  and  expenses  and  heavy  payments 
to  the  chief  of  the  police  before  we  get  free ! "  "  They 
will  root  us  all  out,**  said  another  of  the  elders  of  the 
village^  "  and  then  where  will  they  get  miri,  or  saliane, 
or  any  other  money  ?  There  were  Turks  here  in  old 
times ;  a  good  many  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  now  there  are 
only  fifteen  families  of  them  left,  and  their  families  are 
very  small,  for  they  have  hardly  any  children,  and  the 
men  do  hardly  anything  all  the  day  long  but  lounge 
about  and  smoke.  Our  Turks  will  not  work.  What 
could  these  few  men  pay  to  the  ushurjees  ?  We 
Greeks  defended  this  bit  of  country  from  the  torrents^ 
and  cleared  it,  and  enclosed  it,  and  cultivated  it  as 
you  see  it.  All  this  is  Greek  work.  If  they  force 
us  to  run  away,  soon  the  torrent  will  sweep  away  the 
village,  and  the  country  will  again  become  a  wilder- 
ness. Where  will  they  find  people  to  fill  our  place  ? 
Nowhere !" 

A  little  beyond  the  village  we  met  a  long  train  of 
arubas,  carrying  fine  large  trees,  cut  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Olympus,  for  the  Sultan's  dockyard.  They  were 
drawn  chiefly  by  buflaloes,  which  belonged  to  the  people 
of  the  district  These  buffaloes  are  very  docile,  tame 
creatures,  nothing  like  the  sullen,  fierce,  fiery-eyed, 
diabolical  looking  animals  one  encounters  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,     We 
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often  saw  here  a  buffalo  and  an  ox  yoked  together,  and 
working  on  the  most  amicable  terms.  Generally  the 
buffaloes  are  as  inferior  in  size  and  strength  as  they 
are  in  fierceness  to  those  of  the  South  of  Italy ;  but 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  and  beyond 
it,  by  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Mohalich,  we  saw  some  that  were  quite  equal  in  size 
to  the  best  breed  of  Italy. 

We  passed  under  the  projecting  ridge  of  Kestel, 
or  Castel,  which  overlooks,  and  might  command,  the 
pass  through  which  runs  the  only  road  into  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  ridge  is  crowned  by  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  castle,  a  work  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  No  doubt,  from  its  position,  the  hill  has 
had  some  fortifications  on  it  from  the  remotest  time, 
and  that  a  fortress  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  gave  place 
to  a  Roman  castellum ;  but  the  present  castle  was  pro- 
bably built — as  many  were  known  to  be — in  the 
Emperor  Justinian's  time,  when  the  pastoral  and  war- 
like tribes  of  Turks  were  already  essaying  to  turn  the 
flanks  and  force  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  and  were 
threatening  the  rich  city  of  Prusa,  which,  seven  centuries 
after  this  period,  became  the  first  capital  of  their  empire. 
Behind  the  castle,  on  one  of  the  last  green  slopes  of 
Olympus,  among  chesnut  woods,  was  the  village  of 
Kestel.  Continuing  along  the  high  route  into  the  in- 
terior we  soon  came  to  a  fearftil  bit  of  road  (not  long 
ago  the  favourite  resort  of  a  band  of  robbers)  with 
a  steep  mountain  covered  with  thickets  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  steep  bank  and  a  deep  broad  morass 
(covered  with  high  rushes,  and  much  frequented  by 
wild  boars)  on  the  left.     To  mend  matters  the  road 
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itself  was  here   steep  and  roughly  paved  with  great, 
round,  slippery  stones. 

We  soon  quitted  the  rough  stone  causeway,  forded  a 
stream,  picked  our  way  through  the  morass,  struck 
across  the  plain  towards  the  opposite  mountams,  crossed 
a  rivulet  or  two,  passed  a  lonely  Turkish  cemetery, 
(where  the  rude  tombstones,  without  turbans  or  in- 
scriptions, were  nearly  all  laid  prostrate,)  sloped  up  the 
hills,  and  in  about  an  hour  drew  bridle  at  Ibrahim's 
farm,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  picturesque  village  of 
Dudakli.  The  farm-house  and  farm-yards  were  truly 
Oriental  and  Turkesque. 

One  large  yard  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  these  walls 
were  perforated  by  numerous  square  holes,  at  equal 
distances,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  man-of-war.  Within 
each  of  these  holes  was  part  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
hollowed  out  and  open  at  both  ends,  and  these  were 
Ibrahim's  beehives,  which  annually  rendered  him  a 
large  stock  of  fine  honey.  The  hives  looked  rough  and 
rude,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  our  best  patented 
beehives,  the  honey  was  procured  without  killing  the 
industrious  insects  that  made  it ;  the  bees  were  never 
destroyed.  Some  mulberry  plantations  for  silk,  and  a 
fine  vineyard  full  of  ripened,  or  fast  ripening  grapes,  a 
small  grove  of  pomegranate  trees,  some  very  fine  quince 
trees,  and  a  few  other  fruit  trees,  stood  near  the  house. 

Ibrahim  was  not  at  home,  he  had  gone  away  with  a 
sack  of  wheat  to  a  corn-mill  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Narl^-dere-keui.  His  wife,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, one  of  his  wives,  and  Mahmoud,  the  lady's  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  welcomed  Tchelebee  John  with 
an  ecstasy,  and  hoped  that  we  had  all  come  to  stop  for 
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a  few  days.  The  lady  did  not  show  herself,  but  exer- 
cised her  hospitality  from  within  the  harem.  Mahmoud, 
who  served  up  the  bread,  the  Turkish  cheese,  and  a 
refreshing  water-melon  of  an  amazing  size,  was  a  fine 
handsome  youth  of  about  sixteen,  but  he  was  sufiering 
sorely  from  dysentery,  having  been  previously  much 
reduced  by  malaria  fever.  [We  sent  him  some 
quinine ;  the  medicine  soon  set  him  up  again,  and  his 
cure  gained  us  the  heart  of  his  mother.] 

For  Turkey,  Dudakli,  though  small,  was  a  neat  vil- 
lage. It  was  certainly  the  cleanest  and  most  pros- 
perous-looking that  we  saw  in  the  Brusa  plain.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  mixed  breed,  half  Turk,  half  Yerook. 
They  were  well-dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  a  quiet, 
inoffensive,  good-natured  people;  but  they  are  im- 
patient of  insult,  oppression,  or  any  wrong,  and  devils 
when  roused.  To  this  quality,  and  to  their  high  and 
rare  personal  courage,  they  are  mainly  indebted  for 
their  prosperity.  Those  publicans  and  sinners,  the 
Ushurjees,  were  here  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  fair 
measurements  and  valuations,  and  to  take  the  taxes  as 
the  law  fixed  them.  Ibrahim's  spirit,  and  his  known 
intimacy  with  the  English  consul  and  other  Franks  at 
Brusa,  had  this  year  effectually  checked  the  fiscal 
marauders,  not  only  in  this  village,  but  also  at  Narle- 
dere-keui.  The  revenue  oflicers  had  made  an  assessment 
for  the  salian^  or  property-tax,  in  the  fairness  of  which 
the  head  men  of  the  two  villages  agreed  ;  but  when  the 
time  came  for  levying  the  tax,  every  man  found  tliat 
his  assessment  had  been  about  doubled.  Ibrahim  was 
quiet  until  they  came  to  Dudakli  for  payment  He 
then  remonstrated.     The  tax-gatherers  referred  to  their 
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scrolls  of  paper.  "Those  writings  speak  not  the  truth/* 
said  Ibrahim.  The  publicans  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  write,  that  none  of  the  villagers  could 
even  read.  "But  we  can  remember ^'^  said  Ibrahim, 
**  and  we  all  do  remember  the  figures  we  agreed  upon. 
I  was  to  pay  300  piastres,  Mustapha  200,  Halil  150, 
and  so  with  the  rest  of  us ;  and  now  you  ask  us  all 
nearly  double.  This  cannot  be."  All  the  head-men 
said,  very  decidedly,  that  it  was  not  just,  and  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  it.  The  levyers  said  that  they 
who  could  read  and  write,  and  keep  accounts,  must  be 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  villagers  must  all  be  in  the 
wrong ;  and  they  stormed  and  talked  very  big.  Ibrahim 
pointed  to  a  deep  lake  a  very  little  above  the  village, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  could  swim  ?  They 
moderated  their  tone,  got  into  their  saddles,  and  turned 
their  horses'  heads  away  from  Dudakli.  The  Turks  of 
the  prosperous  corn  village  on  the  hills,  under  which 
we  had  passed  in  coming  from  Ghemlik,  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  defend  their  rights  in  the  same  strenuous 
manner.  The  Pasha  had  very  seldom  indeed  any 
force  except  the  irregular  tufekjees  or  musket-men, 
and  it  was  rather  too  near  the  capital  to  employ  any 
disciplined  troops  (if  he  had  had  them)  in  flagrant  acts 
of  injustice,  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  shedding  of 
Mussulman  blood.  Wherever  the  Turks  showed  this 
sort  of  spirit  they  were  comparatively  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, but  the  examples  were  very  rare.  The  heart  of 
the  Osmanlees  seemed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  them. 
I  believe  it  required  a  copious  infusion  of  the  wild 
blood  of  the  Yerooks  to  produce  men  at  all  like  those 
of  Dudakli. 

M  2 
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We  left  that  village  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  lake, 
and  then  to  go  and  look  after  the  bold  Ibrahim.     The 
lake  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  Brusa   plain.      We 
reached  it  by  scrambling  along  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  by  a  rugged  path.     Although  its  waters  were 
now  low,  the  lake  appeared  to  be  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference.     It  was  nothing  thought  of  here, 
but  in  other  countries  people  would  make  long  journeys 
to  see  its  tranquil  beauties.     A  large  drove  of  buffaloes, 
oxen,  and  cows  were  collected  on  one  side.     Of  human 
beings  we  saw  not  one.     Opposite  to  the  little  stony 
promontory  on  which  we  stood,  but  hid  by  a  projecting 
rock,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  blue 
smoke,  was  the  village  of  Ghieul  Bashi,  or  Lake  Head, 
occupied  by  stationary,   but   pure,   unmixed  Yerooks. 
For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  an  object  with  the 
Porte  to  reclaim    these    tribes   from   their  wandering 
habits,  and  induce  them  to  settle  in  towns  and  villages. 
As  yet  the  government  has  not  succeeded  to  any  great 
extent,    and  I   can    scarcely   wish  it  success.     These 
Yerooks  (called  by  Dr.  Chandler  and  most  of  our  old 
travellers  "Turcomans")  are  a  pastoral,  thriving,  simple- 
minded,  primitively  -  mannered,    kind-hearted   people, 
hospitable  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  and  always  ready 
to  shelter  and  serve  a  traveller,  be  he  Mussulman  or 
Christian.     Though  far  more  religious  than  the  town- 
dwelling  people,  they  are  less  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Their  migratory  habits,  and  their  breathing  the  free  air 
of  the  mountains  during  one  half  of  the  year,  appear  to 
give  them  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  freedom. 
Their  women  go  unveiled  even  before  strangers ;  they 
are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whether  male  or  female, 
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and  generally  have  a  good  stock  of  them.  Their  wan- 
dering life,  their  periodical  migrations  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  state  of  the  comitry,  and  must  continue 
to  be  so  until  pastoral  farming  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
afford  food  for  flocks  and  herds  in  the  plains  in  summer 
time,  and  food  and  shelter  in  the  mountains  in  winter 
time ;  and,  perhaps,  a  very  large  portion  of  these  moun- 
tains and  plains  will  always  encourage  and  keep  up  the 
present  Yerook  system — at  least  there  will  remain  many 
vast  tracts  that  cannot  be  so  profitably  employed  until 
the  population  of  Asia  Minor  shall  be  nmltiplied  by  ten 
or  by  twenty.  After  all,  these  Yerooks  are  only  like 
the  shepherds  of  Estremadura  and  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  vibrate  with  their  flocks  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the 
Yerooks  come  down  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  to 
the  warm,  sheltered  plains  opening  on  the  Propontis  or 
the  JEgean,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  burning  hot 
summer  they  retire  to  their  cool,  shady  mountains, 
where  the  melting  snows  leave  sweet  and  abundant 
pasture.  The  most  thriving  men  I  saw  this  time  over 
in  Asia  were  among  the  Yerooks.  Some  of  their  Aghas, 
or  head-men,  possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  tine 
herds  of  cattle ;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them — as 
we  did  a  little  later  at  Hadji  Haivat — descending  from 
Olympus,  day  after  day,  like  a  continuous  stream. 
But  for  the  Yerooks  I  do  not  know  what  the  Turks 
would  do  for  their  mutton !  The  heads  of  tribes  lead 
quite  a  patriarchal  life — always  under  tents — and  many 
of  them  reach  a  truly  patriarchal  age.  I  had  often 
seen  striking  proofs  of  longevity  among  them  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ilermus  and  Caicus. 
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From  the  lake  of  Dudakli  a  natural  stream  ran  along 
the  plain,  and  fell  into  the  river  Lufar  or  Nilofar,  two 
or  three  miles  below  Brusa.     From  the  lake  to  that 
river   there  is  a  gentle,   and  at  times  imperceptible, 
descent ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  even  now  made  a  pretty 
strong   current  for   more   than   two   miles  below   the 
opening  of  this  bed.     At  a  very  trifling  expense,  which 
might  be  more  than  defrayed  by  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
recovered  by  the  draining,  this  little  natural  canal  might 
be  made  to  carry  off  the  increment  of  that  basin,  to 
drain  the  swamps  and  bogs,  which  are  the  sole  causes  of 
the  malaria,  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake  permanently, 
and  to  throw  all  this  water,  and  much  more,  into  the 
broad  stony  bed   of  the  Lufar,   which   traverses   the 
remainder  of  the  plain  and  falls  into  the  Ehyndacus 
very  near  the  sea.     These  two  rivers  are  the  natural 
drains  of  the  Brusa  plain ;  but  nature  requires  the  aid 
of  human  art  and  industry.     To  embank  the  upper  part 
of  the  Lufar,  which  comes  sheer  down  from  Olympus — 
a  perfect  cataract  in  winter — to  prevent  its  overflowings 
as  it  traverses  the  valley  on  its  way  to  the  Bhyndacus, 
would  be  a  work  of  some  time  and  cost,  but  of  no  diflS- 
culty  to   modern  science.     The   diflSculty  must  have 
been  conquered  by  ancient  engineering,  for  the  popu- 
lousness  of  this  district  in  remote  ages  is  a  proof  that  it 
must  all  have  been  well  drained  and  canalized,  as  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  malaria,  and  where  malaria 
is  population  never  becomes  great.     So  clear  was  the 
process  to  be  pursued,  that  it  had  struck  the  natural 
good  sense  of  Ibrahim  and  two  or  three  of  the  active 
Yerook-Turks  of  Dudakli ;  and,  with  Tchelebee  John, 
who,  from  books,  and  from  operations  he  had  seen  in 
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England,  had  some  good  notions  of  engineering  (at 
least  as  far  as  canal  cutting  and  road  making),  they  had 
long  had  their  minds  bent  upon  this  object,  and  had 
been  prevented  from  making  a  good  beginning  (by 
deepening  and  widening  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
which  received  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  clearing  the 
bed  of  the  stream)  only  by  their  inability  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  government.  A  firman  was  indispensable. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  the  prevalence  of  a  terrible 
evil  which  might  be  so  easily  remedied.  The  swamps 
spread  far  and  wide,  sending  up  pernicious  vapours 
from  stagnant  water  and  vegetable  decomposition ; 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Dudakli  had  the  in- 
termittent fever,  or  had  had  it,  this  season ;  and  thus  it 
had  been,  year  after  year,  for  ages. 

Quitting  the  lake  we  went  back  to  Dudakli,  and 
thence  rode  to  the  westward  under  the  Katerli  moun- 
tains. In  a  little  green  lane,  running  between  coppices, 
we  saw  one  solitary,  sad,  sickly  looking  stork.  The 
poor  bird  had  been  lamed  in  a  wing,  and  could  not 
accompany  his  mate  and  populous  community  when, 
some  weeks  ago,  they  took  their  annual  flight  to  other 
regions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  stork  is 
thus  left  behind  by  his  brethren  and  tribe,  through 
his  inability  to  follow  them  in  their  long,  long  flights. 
Such  as  are  thus  abandoned,  to  bear  in  dismal  solitude 
the  short  but  sometimes  cold  winters  of  this  climate, 
while  their  mates  are  comfortably  warm  and  congre- 
gated in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  on  the  banks  and  by  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  must  have  a  very  sad  life  of  it 
indeed.  Below  the  village  of  Sousourluk  there  was 
another  forlorn  stork.     A  Mussulman  would  as  soon 
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think  of  inflicting  bodily  injury  on  his  first-bom  male 
child,  as  of  hurting  these  poor  birds,  nor  would  any 
Greek  or  Armenian,  or  any  other  peasant,  of  the 
country  molest  them,  for  the  stork  is  a  privileged  and 
almost  sacred  bird  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  who  could 
give  them  their  mates  and  friends,  or  the  genial  heat  of 
the  tropics  ? 

A  long,  lone  Turkish  cemetery,  and  then  another, 
showed  where  villages  had  once  been.  In  about  an 
hour  we  entered  Narle-dere-keui — Pomegranate-valley- 
village — slush !  slush !  the  usual  dirt  in  the  streets,  but 
the  tumble-down  wooden  houses  of  the  Turks  were 
quaintly  shaped  and  grouped  most  picturesquely,  and 
a  fine  stream  came  down  from  its  near  source  in  a 
momitain  cave,  splashing  and  sparkling  through  a  glen. 
At  the  small,  low,  primitive  corn-mill,  whose  upper 
stone  was  performing  its  horizontal  movement  with 
great  rapidity,  we  found  Ibrahim,  the  brave  Ibrahim, 
clad  in  his  best,  a  beautiful  flowing  suit  of  Turkey-red 
cloth,  slightly  but  prettily  embroidered  with  gold 
thread ;  for  to-day  was  the  Mussulman  Sabbath,  and 
the  Mussulmans  of  Narle-dere-keui  are  great  dandies, 
and  are  known  all  over  the  country  by  the  smartness  of 
their  attire.  Mussulman  or  Christian,  European  or 
Asiatic,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  handsomer 
fellow  than  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli.  Yet  we  saw  him  at  a 
great  disadvantage :  he  had  only  just  got  rid  of  the  in- 
termittent fever;  the  malaria  demon  had  been  severe 
upon  him  for  several  successive  seasons,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  his  liver,  and  the  jaundicing  of  his  beau- 
tiful manly  countenance.  Farmer,  peasant  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  bearing,  the  easy  politeness,  and  the  manners  of 
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a  high-bred  gentleman.  The  Empress-Mother,  dame 
Nature,  had  given  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

The  old  miller  brought  us  a  mattress  and  cushions, 
which  we  spread  on  the  shady  side  of  the  mill,  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  cool  mill-stream,  and  there  we  seated 
ourselves  as  nearly  as  we  could  a  la  Turque.  Ibrahim, 
who  had  another  wife  here  (of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter),  furnished  bread,  boiled  eggs,  yaourt,  grapes, 
and  water-melons.  Meat  we  hardly  ever  met  with  in 
these  excursions.  Except  on  high-days  and  holidays  the 
country  people  rarely  taste  it.  After  our  sober  repast 
and  a  good  tchibouque  we  ascended  the  deep  ravine  to 
its  precipitous  termination — a  stupendous  wall  of  rock 
— where  the  clear  water  gushed  out  in  force  from  a 
cave,  and  dashed  along  under  young  plane  trees  and 
mountain  ashes  of  the  most  vivid  and  transparent  foliage. 
Insensible  of  the  religio  loci^  an  English  traveller  had 
cut  out  his  unmeaning  name  on  the  rocks  of  the  cavern. 
Few,  very  few  of  this  class  had  ever  ascended  the  glen 
or  seen  the  cave;  and  yet  one  of  them  muist  leave 
behind  him  this  trace  of  his  bad  taste  and  irreverence. 

All  the  notables  of  the  village  gathered  round  us  at 
the  mill ;  there  were  three  Emirs  among  them.  They 
were  all  very  civil  and  talkative.  One  of  them  would, 
par  force^  make  Tchelebee  John  a  present  of  a  wild 
boar,  which  he  had  shot  the  preceding  night.  Mussul- 
mans would  not  touch  the  forbidden  flesh,  but  the  poor 
fellow  might  have  sold  his  domooz  among  the  Christians 
of  Brusa.  John  had  made  Ibrahim  a  first-rate  sports- 
man, a  dead  shot,  and  Ibrahim,  by  precept  and  example, 
had  made  sportsmen  of  a  good  many  of  his  neighbours — 
to  their  no  small  advantage.     The  country  absolutely 
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swarmed  with  game,  but  few  of  the  Turks  were  active 
enough  to  go  and  look  for  it,  or  skilful  enough  to  bring 
it  down.  Collectively  they  are  miserable  shots,  and  a 
Turk  has  seldom  either  a  good  gun  or  good  powder. 
We  spoke  to  Ibrahim  of  our  intended  journey  up  the 
country,  and  he  at  once  offered  his  services,  for  he  had 
been  as  far  as  Kara-Hissar  before,  and  engaged  to  ac- 
company us  whenever  we  might  choose  to  start.  This 
was  much  to  our  advantage ;  and,  with  Ibrahim  and 
Tchelebee  John,  I  verily  believe  we  might  have  tra- 
versed, without  let  or  hindrance,  not  only  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  all  those  wild  regions  beyond  it,  where  the 
Turkish  language  is  spoken  or  understood. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  too  expensive  an  enjoyment 
for  poor  men.  Except  a  few  of  the  grandees  who  had 
rather  large  harems,  I  believe  our  friend  of  Dudakli 
was  the  only  man  in  the  plain  of  Brusa  that  was  a 
bigamist  He  got  a  farm  and  what  was  considered  a 
good  fortune  with  his  second  wife ;  the  house  at  Du- 
dakli was  hers,  and  would  go  at  her  death,  not  to  Ibra- 
him if  he  should  survive  her,  but  to  Mahmoud,  her  son 
by  her  first  husband.  With  this  wife,  who  had  been  a 
very  handsome  woman,  he  lived,  leaving  to  his  first 
spouse  a  house  he  had  at  Narle-dere-keui,  and  some 
pomegranate  groves  and  fields,  which  were  her  own 
property  before  she  married  him.  A  Turk  will  never 
name  his  wife  or  wives,  much  less  talk  about  them. 
Even  to  "  Gentleman  John,"  with  whom  he  was  oflen 
out  for  weeks  together  shooting  on  the  mountains  or 
round  the  lake  of  ApoUonia,  bivouacking  together  or 
sleeping  in  the  same  hovel,  he  was  silent  as  to  his  do- 
mestic affiiirs;  but  John  understood  that  the  first  or 
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original  Mrs.  Ibrahim  had  a  very  bad  temper.  Judging 
from  the  alacrity  with  which  our  friend  brought  us 
refreshments  from  that  lady's  residence  I  should  say  that 
they  were  pretty  good  friends  now.  At  Dudakli  Ibra- 
him pretended  that  he  merely  called  now  and  then  on 
the  lady  at  NarlS-dere*keui  from  habit,  and  for  the 
sake  of  old  acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  Mrs. 
Ibrahim  the  second  did  not  like  these  visits,  and  was 
always  of  opinion  when  there  was  a  sack  of  corn  to  be 
ground,  that  her  boy  Mahmoud  might  take  it  to  the 
mill  just  as  well  as  Ibrahim. 

On  quitting  this  village  we  saw  how  appropriately  it 
was  named.  The  valley  below  for  more  than  a  mile 
was  covered  with  large,  thriving,  beautiful  pomegranate 
trees.  The  fruit,  now  almost  ripe  and  charmingly 
coloured,  was  hanging  from  the  trees  in  thick  clusters. 
Were  the  streets  but  a  little  cleaner,  and  the  houses 
somewhat  less  dilapidated,  the  village  of  the  "Vale  of 
Pomegranates,"  with  its  sparkling  and  always  copious 
stream,  and  the  romantic  ravine  behind  it,  would  be  a 
little  paradise. 

That  night  at  Hadji  Haivat  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  making  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  had 
a  roof  over  our  heads.  But  before  morning  we  had 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  we  had  such  shelter.  I 
was  roused  out  of  a  sleep  so  sound  that  nothing  short  of 
a  catastrophe  could  have  disturbed,  by  a  cataract  falling 
right  on  my  face,  and  on  starting  up  I  found  that  the 
low  divan,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  which  I  and  my  son 
were  sleeping,  was  deluged  with  rain.  We  threw  off 
the  wet  coverlets,  dragged  our  light  mattresses  to  a  dry 
part  of  the  room,  covered  ourselves  with  what  came 
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under  our  hands,  and  were  presently  asleep  again  (the 
blessing  of  air  and  exercise !),  and  slept  on  without 
turning  or  moving  until  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

Four  large  nests,  each  a  good  deal  bigger  than  our 
bushel-measure,  four  storks'  nests  on  the  house-top  ex- 
plained the  primary  cause  of  the  partial  inimdation  of 
our  bed-chamber.  Storks  love  to  beat  tattoos  with 
their  long  powerful  bills  upon  tiles ;  they  are  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  tops  of  houses  which  they  select  for  their 
spring  residence,  and  where  they  settle  one  year  they 
are  sure  to  return  the  next  and  the  next ;  but  they  are 
believed  to  bring  good  fortune  with  them,  and  it  is  an 
article  of  universal  faith  that  calamity  and  woe  would 
befall  the  unfeeling  master  of  the  house  who  should 
destroy  their  nests  to  save  his  tiles  from  being  broken. 
Tchelebee  John  smiled  at  the  superstition,  and  pleaded 
the  feelings  of  some  poor  Turks  who  were  his  near 
neighbours  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  I  believe  that  he 
shared  in  the  superstition  himseltj  and  that  he  would  no 
more  have  destroyed  the  nests  than  he  would  have 
knocked  down  the  house.  Those  dear  familiar  storks 
had  come  year  after  year,  ever  since  John  built  the 
edifice,  nestling  on  the  roof  under  which  his  children 
were  born ;  thither  had  they  come,  each  pleasant  spring 
time,  from  remote  regions  through  the  air,  and  guided 
by  an  instinct  which  was  of  heaven,  to  fill  their  pro- 
creant  cradles,  and  to  stalk  in  their  gravity  and  majesty 
about  the  fields,  the  green  woods,  the  hovels,  the'ruins, 
and  Necropolis  of  Hadji  Haivat.  They  had  brought 
Gentleman  John  no  very  great  luck ;  but  they  might 
bring  some  yet — and  heartily  do  we  wish  they  may  I 
We  sent  to  Brusa  for  an  Eastern  "  Teddy  the  tiler,** 
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and  a  few  new  tiles :  the  roof  was  made  water-prootj  but 
the  storks'  nests  were  left  as  they  were.  The  birds 
next  spring  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  patch  them 
up,  and  give  them  the  usual  annual  repair  and  embellish- 
ment, on  taking  repossession,  as  our  "  fashionables  "  set 
in  order  their  mansions  in  Belgravia  on  the  approach 
of  the  London  season — the  difference  being  that  our 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  get  their  work  done  for  them, 
while  my  lord  and  lady  stork  must  needs  do  it  them- 
selves. 

Our  host  was  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Turkish  peasantry,  blaming  indeed  their  general  indo- 
lence, but  praising  their  honesty  and  trustworthiness. 
He,  however,  regretted  that,  of  late  years,  there  had 
been  a  visible  decline  in  these  qualities,  that  some  of  the 
Turkish  peasants  of  the  plain  were  becoming  pilferers, 
and  petty  larceny  a  prevalent  offence.  This  complaint 
was  repeated  to  us  by  several  of  our  friends  at  Brusa, 
who  had  been  living  many  years  in  the  country.  "Now 
and  then,"  said  one  of  them,  "  a  few  Turks  would  prac- 
tise highway  robbery  on  a  grand  scale;  but  none  of 
them  would  pick  and  steal  in  a  paltry  manner.  Now 
they  do  both."  Up  the  country,  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  were  far  greater  than  here,  we  found  the 
Turkish  peasant  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever. 

Near  the  farm-house  I  noticed  some  splendid  mul- 
berry trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  three  times  as 
large  as  those  of  the  best  mulberry  trees  grown  in 
the  plain.  They  had  been  raised  from  cuttings  pro- 
cured by  John's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Donald  Sandison, 
our  Consul  at  Brusa,  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the 
Grand    Duke    at    Florence.       John    had    been    the 
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first  to  cultivate  them  here.  He  had  already  raised 
a  very  considerable  number,  and  had  sold  or  distri- 
buted a  good  many  to  diflferent  cultivators.  The 
Greeks  of  Sousourluk  were  now  growing  the  tree; 
Ibrahim  had  a  plantation  of  them  at  Dudakli.  As 
food,  the  silk  worms  preferred  the  leaves  to  any  others, 
and  the  silk  of  the  worms  that  had  been  exclusively 
fed  on  these  leaves  was  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  tree  was,  I  believe,  originally  brought  from  the 
Philippine  islands.  Judging  from  all  the  specimens  I 
saw,  it  seemed  to  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  soil  and 
climate. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Brusa  —  A  great  Fire  at  Pera  —  Festival  of  the  Circmncision  —  More 
Corvdes  —  A  Hunt  after  Horses  and  Mules,  and  the  Snow  of  Olympus 

—  Tyranny  of  the  Pasha  —  Constant  Arrests  —  The  Pasha's  horrible 
Prison,  which  is  his  Mint  —  Denial  of  Justice  to  the  Christian  Rayahs 

—  The  Tanzimaut,  the  Turkish  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
how  observed  —  How  Turks  return  the  Civility  and  tlie  Hospitality  they 
have  received  in  England  —  Mustapha  Nouree,  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  his 
Character  and  Conversation  —  The  Sultan's  Merinos  Sheep  —  The 
Backshish  Persecution  —  Khodji  Arab,  the  Chief  of  Police  —  Robbers 

—  The  Baths  at  Tchokgirgh^  —  More  Oppressions  —  Remarks  on  our 
Consular  Establishments  —  Armenian  Rudeness  —  An  Armenian  Soir^ 

—  Village  of  Dobrudji  —  Ruins  —  Village  of  Missi  —  Ghieuk-Derc  — 
Boumk  Bashi  —  Dancing  Dervishes  —  Dnmken  Sheik. 

We  had  several  good  reasons  for  congratulating  our- 
selves on  having  removed  from  Pera  to  Brusa.  A  few 
nights  after  our  departure  from  that  paradise  of  drogo- 
mans  there  was  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  destroyed 
some  hundreds  of  houses,  and  sent  up  such  a  mighty 
glare  that  the  red  reflection  of  it  was  distinctly  seen 
from  the  farm  at  Hadji  Haivat  The  weather,  too,  in 
that  quarter  was  detestable ;  the  season  had  broken  up 
earlier  than  usual ;  fogs  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  cold 
rains,  had  set  in  a  day  or  two  after  our  departure,  and 
they  continued  with  scarcely  any  intermission  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  absence  in  Asia  Minor.  They  com- 
pletely spoiled  the  grand  fetes  of  the  circumcision.  The 
day  that  the  corps  diplomatique  and  a  number  of  tra- 
vellers were  to  witness  the  greatest  of  the  celebrations, 
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and  to  dine  with  the  Vizier  under  a  great  t^nt,  it  poured 
so  pitilessly  that  the  court  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  postponement.  But  the  adjourned  feast  was  as  wet 
and  cold  and  comfortless  as  well  could  be ;  and  those 
who  were  obliged  to  be  at  it  wished  themselves  almost 
anywhere  else.  An  English  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  who  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  kept  m  his 
wet  clothes  from  noon  till  evening,  described  the  whole 
affair  as  the  most  paltry  and  barbarous  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  "  Fancy,"  said  he,  "  hundreds  of  children  all 
screaming  at  a  time,  under  a  painful  operation,  in  dirty 
ragged  green  tents,  while  wailing  Turkish  music  was 
played  upon  the  old  shrill  piercing  pipes ;  fancy  a  pair 
of  savage  wrestlers  here  and  there,  naked  except  about 
the  loins,  and  besmeared  all  over  with  thick  rancid  oil ; 
a  dozen  or  two  of  tumblers;  hundreds  of  kibabjees, 
frying  their  mutton  and  sliced  onions  in  a  row,  and 
vociferating  at  the  rain  for  putting  out  their  charcoal 
fires ;  thousands  of  cavasses,  keeping  the  people  in  order 
by  breaking  their  heads  with  their  sticks ;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  yashmacked  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
women,  draggle-tailed  and  losing  their  papoushes  in  the 
mud,  or  sitting  disconsolately  on  the  hill-sides,  and  you 
will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  principal  features 
of  this  feast  of  the  circumcision,  which  lasted  altogether 
about  six  days."  Yet  this  barbarous,  beggarly  display 
cost  the  Sultan  an  immense  sum  of  money,  for  he 
clothed  all  the  young  Mussulmans  that  underwent  the 
rite  with  his  eldest  son,  gave  presents  to  their  parents, 
distributed  diamonds  and  Nishans  with  his  usual  incon- 
siderate profusion,  and  paid  Armenian  price  for  a  thou- 
sand things  which  were  spoiled  or  wasted,  or  worthless 
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in  the  beginning.  Being  obliged  to  follow  his  example, 
a  good  many  of  the  Sultan's  grandees  ran  deeply  into 
debt  on  the  occasion.  Six  months  after  this  date  the 
dealers  in  the  bazaars  at  Constantinople  were  groaning 
over  the  unpaid  bills  for  articles  furnished  for  this 
great  celebration;  some  of  them  even  petitioned  the 
Sultan  to  take  their  case  into  consideration  and  com- 
mand payment;  and  this  lavish  expenditure  was  said 
to  have  very  materially  contributed  to  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  Reschid  Pasha's  government,  and  to  the 
very  sudden  retreat  of  Sarim  Pasha,  the  minister  of 
finance.  All  business,  whether  of  state  or  of  trade,  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  nearly  all  communications  were 
interrupted,  as  the  steamers  were  taken  up  to  carry 
people  to  and  from  Constantinople  and  Scutari  all  the 
time  the  Festa  lasted.  Our  steamboat  did  not  come  to 
Ghemlik  for  several  weeks.  These  irregularities,  which 
are  but  too  common,  cause  great  inconvenience  and 
mischief,  and  give  a  vast  advantage  to  the  foreign 
steam  navigation  companies.  There  was  an  immense 
demand  for  the  ice  and  congealed  snow  of  Olympus  to 
make  ices  and  sherbets  for  the  feast.     One  morning  as 

we  were  sitting  with  R.  T in  his  clean  little  house 

at  the  top  of  the  town  of  Brusa,  a  poor  Turk,  leading  a 
horse,  entered  the  yard  in  an  excited  condition.  Mes- 
sengers had  come  from  Constantinople,  and  by  order  of 
the  Pasha  they  were  seizing  all  the  horses  and  mules  in 
the  town  to  send  them  up  the  mountain  to  bring  down 
snow,  and  then  to  carry  it  to  Moudania  or  Ghemlik, 
where  it  was  to  be  embarked  for  Scutari.  "If  they 
take  my  horse,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  they  will  lame 
him  and  ruin  him.     Oh  1  Tchelebee,  let  me  leave  my 

VOL.  I.  N 
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horse  in  your  stable;  you  are  a  Frank,  you  are  an 
Englishman,  they  will  not  dare  enter  your  gate ! " 
The  horse  was  taken  in,  and  was  quite  safe.  Other 
men,  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Kayahs,  got  an  exemption 
by  bribing  the  Pasha's  people  who  were  heading  this 
hunt  after  horses  and  mules.  The  animals  that  were 
pressed  into  the  service  were  nearly  all  lamed  or  other- 
wise injured,  for  the  purveyors  were  in  a  fearful  hurry, 
and  drove  them  on  unmercifully. 

Very  different  were  the  accounts  we  heard  of  the 
present  governor  of  the  Pashalik,  Mustapha  Nouree :  in 
Bjusa  the  natives,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Franks,  spoke 
of  him  according  to  the  bias  of  their  interests;  with 
some  who  had  done  business  with  him  or  for  him,  or 
who  hoped  to  gain  by  him,  or  who  had  the  art  of 
managing  him  by  means  of  his  Kehayah  Bey,  or  some 
favourite,  he  was  the  very  flower  of  pashas ;  with  others, 
who  had  not  this  art,  or  who  had  failed  in  its  practice, 
or  who  had  been  thwarted  in  their  projects  by  Mus- 
tapha, he  was  the  greediest  tyrant  and  the  worst  pasha 
they  had  ever  known.  I  would  take  neither  of  these 
estimates  as  true.  On  our  first  arrival  in  the  town  I 
was  induced  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  tranquillity 
to  incline  rather  to  the  favourable  than  to  the  unfavour- 
able side,  and  for  some  time  I  shut  my  ears  to  evil 
reports ;  but  evidence  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
all  parties,  whether  benefited  by  the  Pasha  or  not, 
agreedthat  his  head  man  or  Kehayah  Bey  was  a  very 
perfect  scoundrel,  corrupt,  rapacious,  cruel,  remorseless, 
and  notorious  for  the  most  revolting  vice  of  the  country. 
We  never  could  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  without 
seeing  the  tufekjees,  or  policemen,  dragging  unfortunate 
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creatures  to  prison,  sometimes  for  imputed  offences, 
but  far  more  frequently  for  debt,  for  real  or  pretended 
arrears  in  payment  of  taxes,  for  non-payment  of  the 
kharatch  or  poll-tax,  etc.  The  prisoners  were  fre- 
quently bound  with  cords,  at  other  times  they  were 
fettered  and  chained,  nearly  always  they  were  brutally 
treated  by  the  licensed  savages  who  were  conducting 
them.  One  day  a  poor  Greek  was  found  without  his 
kharatch  ticket  He  said  that  he  had  paid  his  poll- 
tax,  and  that  those  who  stopped  him  knew  it  was 
paid.  This  might  be  true  or  otherwise,  but  in  either 
case  what  immediately  followed  was  revolting.  A 
tufekjee  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  heavy  club ; 
the  poor  Greek  guarded  his  head  by  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  but  that  arm  was  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  blow,  and  in  that  condition  the  Greek  was 
dragged  away  to  prison.  The  Rayahs  fared  worse,  far 
worse  than  the  Turks,  and  among  the  Rayahs  the 
Greeks,  who  are  feared  as  well  as  hated,  fared  the 
worst  of  all ;  but  the  Mussulmans  were  far  from  being 
exempt  from  this  treatment.  We  often  met  Turks 
among  the  prisoners,  and  bound  and  chained,  and  for 
no  other  sin  than  that  of  debt  One  night,  in  the 
bazaars,  an  old  Turk  had  his  arm  broken  like  the 
Greek,  and  for  still  less  provocation.  The  tufekjees 
could  hardly  ever  arrest  a  man,  or  march  him  off  to 
gaol,  without  first  beating  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
life.  All  this  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Tanzi- 
m  aut,  and  of  Reschid  Pasha's  declaration  of  Gul-Khan^, 
called  (facetiously  one  would  think)  the  "  Turkish  Bill 
of  Rights  ;"  but  nobody  dared  speak  of  the  Tanzimaut 
in  Bnisa.     Morning,  noon,  or  sunset,  we  hardly  ever 
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passed  the  gates  of  the  Pasha's  Konack  without  seeing 
captives  going  in,  or  groups  of  distressed,  woe-begone 
people — very  frequently  Turkish  and  Kayah  women — 
crouching  on  the  ground  and  waiting  to  have  audience 
of  the  Kehayah  Bey,  or  the  terrible  chief  of  the  police, 
that  they  might  use  prayers  and  money  arguments  for 
the  release  of  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  sons. 

The  Konack  was  a  large  but  scrambling,  decaying, 
and  very  paltry  wooden  edifice,  having  in  front  a  very 
large  open  square  or  courtyard :  on  each  side,  this  square 
had  a  high  stone  wall,  and  under  this  wall,  on  the  side 
facing  the  Konack,  was  the  prison,  with  its  iron-bound 
door  and  small  iron-barred  windows.  This  abode  of 
human  woe,  this  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the 
horrible  Bagnio  at  Constantinople,  this  very  hell  upon 
earth,  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Pasha  every  time  he 
came  to  the  front  of  his  residence ;  he  could  not  quit 
his  Konack  without  passing  close  by  it:  he  could  not 
look  out  of  his  windows  without  seeing  it,  rarely 
without  hearing  the  sounds  of  lamentation  that  pro- 
ceeded from  it ;  yet  there,  in  the  front  of  his  house, 
at  his  open  windows,  we  several  times  saw  him  smoking 
his  tchibouque  with  the  most  perfect  composure.  You 
could  look  through  the  iron  gratings  into  the  narrow, 
feculent  prison.  We  never  tried  the  experiment,  we 
had  stenches  enough  without  that,  and  were  told  that 
the  gaol  fever,  highly  infectious,  hardly  ever  quitted 
the  place.  We  were  assured  that  it  was  always  cram- 
full,  and  that  debtors  and  criminals,  the  poor  man  who 
could  not  pay  his  kharatch  and  the  villain  who  had 
committed  atrocious  murders,  were  all  mixed  and 
huddled  together.     But  as  the  dimensions  of  the  prison 
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were  not  great,  and  as  prisoners  were  sent  into  it  daily, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  squeeze  and  cram  them  as 
they  would,  how  they  could  possibly  be  lodged.  A 
friend  enlightened  my  ignorance.  "  Daily  arrests  are 
made,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  also  daily  releases. 
The  greater  part  of  those  people  you  see  in  the  hands 
of  the  tufekjees  are  carried  to  prison  because  it  is 
known,  or  at  least  calculated,  that  they  can  pay  some- 
thing for  their  liberty,  and  will  pay  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  catching  the  fever  and  dying  by  being  detained 
in  that  pestilential  hole.  The  more  prisoners  the 
tufekjees  make  the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the 
chief  of  the  police,  the  better  for  the  Kehayah  Bey. 
They  arrest  upon  suspicion,  or  upon  no  suspicion  at  all. 
They  aid  one  another  in  trumping  up  a  story  and 
making  evidence ;  and  if  they  want  extra-oflScial  evi- 
dence, they  can  hire  professional  false  witnesses  for  a 
few  twopences  the  head.  There  are  no  previous 
proceedings ;  none  of  your  appearances  before  magis- 
trates, and  warrants,  and  examinations  :  here  the  tufek- 
jees speak  their  own  warrants,  and  pronounce  them 
upon  whom  they  will :  here  a  man  is  committed,  fet- 
tered, beaten  first,  and  examined  afterwards,  that  is  if 
he  be  examined  at  all,  for  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  guilty  or  innocent,  he  either  buys  himself  oflF  at 
once  or  lingers  in  prison.  When  the  chief  of  the  police 
is  hungry  he  sends  some  of  his  tufekjees  on  the  hunt, 
and  they  never  fail  in  bringing  down  some  game." 

At  Paris  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  1792-3  was  a 
republican  mint.  "We  coin  money  with  the  guillotine," 
said  the  Jacobins.     In  Brusa  the  prison  was  the  mint. 

Very  oflen  the  indulgence   of  personal  spite  went 
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along  with  the  gratification  of  avarice  ;  and,  not  seldom, 
the  Tnrks  were  hounded  upon  Christians  by  other 
Christian  Rayahs.  The  rival  Armenian  sects,  having 
far  more  influence  than  any  other  of  the  Rayahs  with 
the  Osmanlees,  were  the  greatest  culprits  in  this  par- 
ticular. An  old  Eutychean  Armenian,  who  lived  at  a 
large  village  to  the  east,  above  the  plain  of  Brusa,  had 
a  diflerence  and  a  money-quarrel  with  some  Catholic 
Armenians  in  the  city.  One  Sunday  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  church,  some  of  the 
tufekjees  fell  upon  him,  and  demanded  instant  payment 
of  a  debt  (which  he  vowed  he  did  not  owe),  and  good 
backshish  for  themselves.  The  old  man  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  perform  his  devotions,  after  which 
he  would  accompany  them  to  Brusa,  and  have  the  busi- 
ness explained  and  settled  in  the  mehkemeh  or  Turkish 
court  It  was  entirely  an  Armenian  village,  and  he 
was  the  Oda-Bashi-in-chief,  or  head  man  of  the  head 
men.  He  was  wealthy  for  a  person  of  his  condition 
(this  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  Armenians 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture),  and  he  had 
been  good  and  charitable  to  his  own  people.  One  and 
all  the  villagers  said  they  would  be  bail  and  security 
for  their  chief ;  that  the  money  would  be  paid  if  the 
Kadi  should  decide  that  it  was  owing,  and  that  assuredly 
there  would  be  good  backshish.  But  the  men  of  the 
police,  who  in  this  case  must  have  acted  upon  special 
orders,  cudgelled  the  old  man,  made  him  get  instantly 
on  his  horse,  and  drove  him  down  to  Brusa.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  instead  of  being  brought  before  the 
Turkish  judge,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Pasha's  hor- 
rible prison,  upon  allegation  made  by  the  tufekjees  that 
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he  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  had  tried 
to  make  an  ^meute.  In  a  few  days  the  people  of  the 
village  came  down  in  a  body  to  petition  the  Pasha,  and 
reclaim  their  benefactor,  their  best  friend,  their  father, 
who  had  fed  them  all  during  the  last  dreadful  famine. 
The  old  man  was  unusually  popular.  Even  some 
Osmanlees,  his  near  neighbours,  came  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  charity  and  tranquillity.  Instead  of  order- 
ing that  the  poor  Armenian  should  be  released,  or 
brought  into  court,  the  Pasha  knowingly  allowed  his 
Kehayah  Bey  and  the  chief  of  the  police  to  put  fetters 
and  chains  upon  him.  The  case  excited  indignation  in 
such  of  the  Franks  at  Brusa  as  were  not  the  interested 
and  submissive  slaves  of  Mustapha  Nouree.     Several 

of  them  remonstrated.     To  Monsieur  G.  C ,  who 

did  so  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  the  Pasha  said,  "  What 
is  this  Armenian  to  you  ?  He  is  not  of  your  people. 
It  is  his  kismet  to  be  chained  and  in  prison.  What 
will  you  have  of  it  ?  It  is  the  man's  destiny."  With- 
out any  trial  or  even  examination,  the  respectable  old 
man  was  sent  out,  in  his  fetters,  with  some  common 
felons,  to  do  the  duties  of  a  scavenger  in  the  most  public 
part  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  humiliation  might  be 
the  more  complete,  the  punishment  the  crueller,  the 
time  chosen  for  this  exposure  was  the  holy  season  of 
Easter,  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  the  Chris- 
tian part  of  the  population.  The  fact  was  quite  recent 
— it  was  the  Easter  of  1847.  This  outrage  was  too 
great  to  be  borne;  the  English  and  French  Consuls 
wrote  to  their  respective  ambassadors  at  Constantinople, 
and  Mustapha  Nouree  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
must  put  the  Armenian  upon  his  trial  in  the  mehkemeh, 
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or  set  him  at  liberty.  The  Pasha  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  and  after  being  imprisoned  and  cruelly 
punished,  and  after  considerable  sums  of  money  had 
been  extorted  from  him  in  gaol,  the  Armenian  was 
liberated,  without  any  trial  or  examination.  But  if  he 
had  had  a  trial,  what  could  he  have  gained  by  that? 
The  tufekjees  would  have  sworn  to  their  allegation; 
hired  witnesses  would  have  sworn  that  they  had  seen 
the  old  Armenian  in  flagrant  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
(if  necessary)  the  whole  village  up  in  arms  and  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Sultan.  The  testimony  of  three 
Mussulmans  is  conclusive.  You  may  bring  three  hun- 
dred Rayah  Christians  and  a  score  of  Frank  Christians 
to  boot,  but  their  evidence  cannot  be  taken  against  that 
of  the  three  Mussulmans  No ! — not  even  if  all  the  three 
be  known  to  get  their  daily  bread  by  the  practice  of 
perjury.  It  was  so  twenty  years  ago — I  had  been 
given  to  understand  otherwise,  but  it  is  so  now.  The 
expounders  of  the  law  say  that  it  is  an  article  of  their 
religion,  and  that  the  evidence  of  unbelievers  never 
was  or  can  be  taken  against  that  of  true  believers.  To 
a  well-informed  Frank,  many  years  a  resident  in  the 
country,  who  was  explaining  these  matters  to  me,  I 
said,  "  What  then  can  signify  this  Tanzimaut,  and  these 
fine  professions  of  Reschid  Pasha  and  his  school  ?  With 
this  inequality  of  evidence  there  can  be  no  equality 
before  the  law ;  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Rayahs  will 
always  be  oppressed."  The  Frank  smiled  and  almost 
laughed  in  my  face.  "Did  you  really  believe,"  said 
he,  "that  the  Tanzimaut  was  anything  more  than  a 
flourish  ?  " 

When  on  his  short  tours  in  the   provinces   of  the 
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empire,  the  Sultan  had  received  into  his  presence  depu- 
tations of  Greeks,  of  Armenians,  and  of  Jews,  as  well 
as  deputations  of  Mussulmans ;  he  had  treated  them 
all  with  equal  regard,  and  had  endeavoured,  as  well  by 
words  spoken,  and  by  short  addresses  delivered  for  him, 
as  by  his  manner  and  demeanour,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  henceforward  they  were  to  be  equal 
before  the  law ;  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  divided 
into  the  adverse,  rancorous  classes  of  oppressors  and 
oppressed ;  that  as  natives  and  co-inhabitants  of  the 
same  fair  country,  as  children  of  the  same  soil,  they 
ought  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  together,  and  share 
in  a  common  patriotism,  however  divided  by  religions 
and  sects.  "That  which  the  Sultan  wishes  for  is  the 
strict  observance  of  justice  towards  his  subjects  of  all 
classes  without  any  distinction ;  for,  unto  whatsoever 
religion  they  may  belong,  they  are  all  children  of  the 
same  country.  Thus  the  Sultan  desires  that  a  perfect 
union  may  reign  among  them,  and  that  all  may  con- 
cur, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  the  honour  of  their  common  parent."  Such  were 
the  words  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  to 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  at  Selyvria  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Here,  at  Brusa,  Abdul  Medjid 
himself  spoke  words  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Kayahs  went  that  day  to  their  homes  with  a  new  heart 
within  them ;  but  the  Sultan  had  not  been  gone  a  week 
when  they  practically  found  that  these  pretty  declarations 
meant  nothing  at  all — were  all  hash !  (nonsense). 

I  had  not  waited  upon  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha  on 
our  first  arrival,  for  I  expected  a  letter  from  Stamboid 
recommending  me  and  my  son  to  his  kind  attention. 
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With  much  difficulty  I  had  found  access  to  H 


Fasha,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  acquainted  in 
London.  This  recently  elevated  dignitary  regretted 
that  it  was  Ramazan.  ''After  this  fast,"  said  he, 
"when  you  return  from  Asia  you  must  come  to  my  house; 
we  will  be  together  always;  now  I  can  do  nothing; 
you  see  it  is  Kamazan.'*  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  Fasha  over  at  Brusa,  and  he  said  he  would 
do  so  in  a  day  or  two.  When  I  called  again  I  could 
not  see  him ;  but  I  left  a  note  repeating  my  request, 
and  begging  him  to  give  the  letter  to  Tonco,  who  would 
send  it  after  me.  My  nimble  agent  went  four  times 
down  to  Tophana,  having  been  assured  at  his  first  call 
that  the  letter  woidd  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,  and  being 
told  by  the  Fasha  at  last  that  Turkish  etiquette  abso- 
lutely forbade  his  writing  to  a  personage  of  such  very 
superior  rank  and  dignity  as  Mustapha  Nouree.     If 

H Fasha  had  told  me  so  at  first  it  would  have  been 

all  very  well.  As  his  omission  caused  us  no  incon- 
venience— for  we  got  on  quite  as  well  without  his  letter 
as  we  should  have  done  with  it — I  should  scarcely  have 
complained  of  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  treatment  of 
us  at  a  later  period.  Several  gentlemen  at  Brusa 
offered  to  take  us  to  the  Fasha's  Konack.  Before  I 
could   be  acquainted  with   the   Turkish  etiquette,   or 

H Fasha's  version  of  it,  whatever  desire  I  might 

have  had  to  see  Mustapha  Nouree,  who  had  been  one 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  highest  officers  and  primest 
favourites,  had  pretty  well  evaporated.  We  learned, 
however,  through  his  French  doctor,  that  the  Fasha  had 
been  informed  not  only  of  our  presence  in  the  city  but 
of  our  excursions  among  the  villages  in  the  plain,  and 
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that  he  had  made  inquiries  which  seemed  to  indicate 
some  surprise  at  our  not  having  been  to  visit  him.  By 
means  of  the  same  Hekim  Bashi  I  immediately  sent 
my  respects  to  son  Excellence  and  asked  when  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  him  to  receive  us.  The  Fasha 
named  the  following  evening.  His  outward  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing ;  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  empire,  and 
that  it  was  his  personal  beauty  as  a  boy  and  youth  that 
had  raised  him  from  about  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
condition ;  but  he  was  now  very  fat,  very  coarse  and 
bloated,  and  had  a  gruff  vulgar  voice  and  an  unintellec- 
tual  gross  countenance.  He,  however,  received  us  very 
well,  and  I  believe  he  meant  to  be  unusually  courteous 
and  kind.  The  Hekim  had  told  him  that  I  had  written 
one  work  about  Turkey  and  that  I  might  probably 
write  another :  he  also  knew  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  some  who  formed  part  of  the  present  ministry  at 
Constantinople.  The  salon  in  which  we  sat,  and  which 
looked  right  over  the  horrible  prison,  was  mean  and 
even  uncomfortable,  and  very  dimly  lighted  by  two 
common  tin  lamps ;  but  the  pipes  were  pretty  good  and 
the  coffee  was  better.  Son  Excellence  had  just  dined  ; 
his  eructations  were  frequent,  loud,  and  (to  us)  very 
distressing.  He  himself  led  the  conversation  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  After  confessing  that  the  police 
seemed  very  good  on  the  plain,  although  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  maintain  it,  and  offering,  with  an  effort, 
a  compliment  or  two  for  which  he  was  fishing,  I  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  the  roads.  He  acknowledged  that 
they  were  very  bad — so  bad  that  he  himself  very  seldom 
went  out  of  the  town,  and  when  he  did  never  rode 
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farther  than  Hadji  Haivat — but  he  said  that  bad  as  they 
were  the  people  were  accustomed  to  them,  and  that  he 
had  no  money  to  make  them  better.  I  could  not  ask 
him  so  direct  a  question  as  this — what  became  of  the 
money  the  people  were  paying,  and  had  been  paying  for 
ages  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  passable.  When  he 
had  dwelt  for  a  time  on  some  general  topics,  betraying 
no  small  amount  of  ignorance  and  indiflference,  he  fell 
upon  a  subject  which  not  only  interested  him  but  excited 
him  strongly.  This  was  the  silk  trade,  in  which  he 
was  even  more  interested  in  his  private  than  in  his 
public  capacity ;  for,  under  the  cover  of  the  Armenian 
firm  ofCabackjiOglou,  he  had  been  speculating  largely 
in  raw  silks,  setting  up  silk  works  to  be  conducted  by  a 
man  from  Lyons,  buying  up  mulberry  plantations,  and 
entering  upon  other  measures  which  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden to  the  governor  of  a  province — and  which,  in 
fact,  were  forbidden  in  law  or  upon  paper.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "Brusa  cannot  sell  her  silk  Brusa  must  starve! 
Why  is  it  that  you  English  do  not  buy  more  silk  ?" 
We  told  him  the  reasons  which  affected  the  English 
markets  and  which  were  likely  to  continue  to  operate 
very  unfavourably  upon  the  silk  of  this  country,  unless 
some  reduction  took  place  in  the  taxes  and  duties  on  its 
production  and  exportation.  He  was  much  disturbed ; 
taxes  and  duties  could  not  be  lowered— that  was  impos- 
sible— the  government  every  year  wanted  more  and 
more  money — if  the  English  and  French  did  not  buy 
the  silk  and  pay  a  good  high  price  for  it,  the  Pashalik 
of  Brusa  would  soon  be  worth  nothing  either  to  the 
government  at  Stamboul  or  to  the  Pasha.  I  hinted  at 
the   immense   benefits  which   might   be  derived   from 
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improving  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country — from 
exporting  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  which  had  of 
late  been  in  such  demand  in  our  markets,  and  which 
England  and  France  and  other  densely  populated 
countries  must  continue  to  require.  "Oh!*"  said  the 
Pasha,  "  you  send  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube 
for  *corn  and  maize ;  other  countries  grow  corn  and 
maize :  we  grow  silk."  Now,  of  all  this  immense  Pasha- 
lik,  which  is  as  large  as  some  European  kingdoms,  the 
plain  of  Brusa  (adapted  by  nature  to  nearly  every 
variety  of  cultivation)  and  the  district  of  Billijik,  only 
a  few  miles  above  it,  are  in  reality  the  only  portions  in 
which  silk  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  people,  and  is 
produced  in  any  considerable  quantity.  We  ventured 
to  say  as  much.  The  Pasha  replied  that  the  districts 
in  the  interior  were  very  poor,  except  Afion-Kara- 
Hissar,  which  produced  plenty  of  opium ;  but  then  the 
trade  in  opium  had  become  as  bad  as  that  in  silk ;  and, 
up  there,  they  had  nothing  worth  sending  down  to  Brusa 
and  over  to  Constantinople  except  opium.  I  again 
spoke  a  few  words  about  the  rich  wheat  lands  which 
existed  up  above  as  well  as  down  below,  and  on  either 
side  of  Brusa  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  said 
that  if  there  were  but  roads  ....  Mustapha  Nouree 
evidently  thought  my  roads  a  bore :  he  eructated,  and 
then  again  bemoaned  the  low  prices  and  the  no  demand 
for  silk  and  opium.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  large  and  beautiful  breed  of  bovine  cattle  which 
he  had  brought  up  from  Syria,  where  for  some  time  he 
had  been  commander-in-chief,  as  also  of  some  fine 
merinos  sheep  which  he  had  procured  from  a  large 
stock  imported  by  the  Sultan ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
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this  would  be  a  subject  agreeable  to  him,  I  asked  a  few 
questions  about  his  cows  and  sheep,  not  neglecting  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  on  having  introduced  these 
important  improvements  in  the  plain  of  Brusa.  He  told 
me  that  his  herd  and  his  flock  were  down  in  the  plain 
towards  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  where  I  should  probably 
see  them ;  that  the  cows  were  very  fine  cows,  although 
they  did  not  give  so  much  milk  as  he  expected ;  that  the 
merinos  sheep  produced  a  great  deal  more  wool  than 
he  could  have  thought,  but  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  caused  much  expense ;  that  as  a  speculation  he  had 
found  both  cows  and  sheep  unprofitable.  I  said  that 
provided  the  good  breeds  were  spread  great  benefits 
must  accrue  to  the  country,  particularly  if  the  people 
would  only  attend  a  little  more  to  their  pastures,  make 
hay,  and  lay  in  winter  stock.  I  almost  doubt  whether 
he  knew  what  hay  was.  As  for  the  people,  he  said  that 
they  would  not  pay  him  anything  like  a  good  price  for 
his  merinos  lambs  or  Syrian  calves  and  bull  calves.  I 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  had  his  merinos 
sheep  for  nothing,*  save  only  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  disseminate  the  breed.  He  talked  of  these 
matters  as  a  grazier  or  carcass-butcher  might  have  done, 
looking  at  no  point  beyond  his  own  immediate  gain.  In 
the  whole  of  this  conversation — and  it  was  rather  a  long 
one — ^he  never  let  drop  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  states- 
man, or  an  idea  becoming  an  administrator  even  of  the 
feeblest  enlightenment.  And  this  man  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  right-hand  man  of  the  reforming  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  had  been  Arch-Chancellor  and  Seraskier, 
and  had  filled  all  the  highest  governmental  posts  in  the 
empire,  except  that  of  the  Viziriat ! 
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In  speaking  of  our  journey  up  the  country,  Mustapha 
Nouree  said  that  there  were  some  wild,  lawless  people 
up  there,  and  that  we  had  better  take  two  of  his  cavasses 
as  a  guard.  He  promised  me  a  bouyouroultou,  or 
letter  addressed  to  all  Muzzellims,  Mudirs,  Aghas,  and 
Oda  Bashis,  and  he  said  that  it  should  be  a  warm  one, 
as  he  perceived  that  I  was  an  enlightened  person  who 
wished  well  to  Turkey,  who  knew  what  the  country 
wanted,  &c.  &c.  At  our  leave-taking  he  rose  from  the 
broad  divan  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  cross-legged, 
and  accompanied  us  half-way  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  a  rude  dirty  lobby  we  were  surrounded  by 
his  cafijee,  tchibouquejee,  keeper  of  mud-boots  and 
slippers,  and  other  servants,  all  hungering  after  backshish. 
I  emptied  my  pockets  there. 

The  next  day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
outward  man  of  the  much  dreaded  Khodja  Arab,  chief 
of  the  police.  He  must  have  been  of  the  very  darkest 
tribe  of  Araby :  his  face  was  almost  black,  but  did  not 
betoken  any  negro  mixture;  his  eyes  were  deep  set, 
small,  and  rather  reddened ;  but  they  were  the  quickest 
and  at  once  the  fiercest  and  cunningest  eyes  I  almost 
ever  looked  into ;  he  was  very  tall  and  very  sinewy ;  he 
was  no  longer  young,  not  even  middle-aged,  his  beard 
was  very  gray,  but  his  activity  and  vigour  were  great ; 
the  strength  of  his  right  arm,  of  which  many  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  town  and  plain  could  speak  from  expe- 
rience, was  said  to  be  prodigious.  It  was  suspected, 
and  indeed  very  generally  reported,  that  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  business  h  la  Jonathan  Wild.  His  pay  was 
very  small,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  rich ;  next  to  the 
Pasha  he  had  about  the  best  house  in  Brusa,  and  his 
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harem  was  said  to  be  well  stocked.  His  ordinary  force 
of  tufekjees,  or  irregular  musketeers  (who,  by  the  way, 
were  generally  armed,  not  with  muskets  but,  with  pistols 
and  yataghans),  was  small ;  but  it  was  said  that  in  any 
case  of  emergency  Khodja  Arab  could  collect  in  the 
city  and  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  600  volunteers  and 
followers — of  course  Mussulmans  all.  Some  of  the 
Khodja's  thief-takers  had  been  thieves  themselves  afore- 
time, and  were  consequently  well  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  and  ruses  of  the  profession.  The  Arab  allowed 
nobody  to  rob  on  a  considerable  scale  except  himself; 
and  as  one  tyrant  is  better  than  many,  so  is  one  robber 
better  than  numerous  gangs  of  robbers. 

Before  this  time  all  the  beau  moiide  of  Brusa  {qui 
rCest  pas  trh  beau)  was  at  Tchekgirghe,  washing  and 
stewing  itself  in  the  natural  hot  springs  which  well  out 
most  copiously  from  the  flanks  of  Olympus.  The 
village,  built  round  the  baths,  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin,  is  barely  three  miles  from  the  westward  walls  of 
the  city.  As  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  a  rugged, 
filthy  place ;  the  houses  are  little  better  than  big  wooden 
sheds,  and  half  of  them  are  falling  to  pieces ;  but  the 
high,  bold  spur  of  Olympus,  upon  which  the  village 
stands,  and  the  natural  terrace  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  it,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Some  great  slo- 
venly khans,  or  lodging-houses,  where  you  hire  bare 
rooms,  and  whither  you  must  carry  your  own  furniture 
and  every  thing  you  may  want,  excepting  only  the  hot 
water,  had  been  built  by  the  sides  of  the  principal 
baths,  several  of  which,  erected  two  or  more  centuries 
ago,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  great  and  powerful, 
are  extensive,  stately  stone   buildings,   imposing,   and 
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now  eminently  picturesque.  I  avoid  descriptions  of 
what  has  been  so  often  described,  I  would  only  warn 
the  reader  not  to  allow  his  imagination  to  be  too  much 
dazzled  by  accounts  of  marbk  halls,  and  white  marble 
vases,  and  brilliant  marble  fountains;  these  baths  are, 
and  have  long  been,  miserably  neglected ;  their  interiors 
are  dingy  and  but  too  often  dirty ;  and  the  coarse 
marble  of  the  country,  the  material  used,  is  scarcely 
finer,  or  purer,  or  more  lucent,  than  good  English 
granite. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  on  a  brilliant  afternoon, 
we  rode  from  Brusa  down  the  plain,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  break-leg  or  break-neck  road  by  which  we 
had  returned  from  Tchekgirghe  to  the  town,  in  that 
deluge  of  rain.  Under  the  first  of  the  baths,  we  struck 
up  a  rugged,  winding  path,  which  was  as  rough  as  well 
could  be,  but  which,  after  some  terrible  climbing  and 
slipping  and  sliding,  brought  us  out  upon  a  charming 
esplanade,  standing  just  over  the  grand  Hamam,  and 
being  shaded  with  planes  and  other  beautifiil  trees,  the 
verdant  foliage  of  which  was  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
yellow  hand  of  autumn.  Riding  on,  we  came  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  horrible  paved  road  or  causeway,  and 
soon  passed  a  stately  mosque,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  and 
a  medresseh  or  college  attached  to  the  mosque:  the 
temple  of  Mahomet  was  neglected  and  in  need  of 
repair ;  the  college,  where  the  Koran  ought  to  be  ex- 
pounded, was  empty  and  shut  up.  We  alighted  at  the 
baths  and  khan  of  Nissa  Eflendi,  where  the  English 
Consul  and  his  family  had,  with  diflSculty,  found  narrow 
and  uncomfortable  lodging.  Upon  this  lovely  spot, 
disgraced  by  foul,    rotten    wooden    edifices,    a   Frank 
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doctor,  settled  at  Brusa,  would  have  erected  extensive, 
solid,  elegant  lodging-houses,  fit  to  accommodate  civi- 
lized Europeans.  His  plan  was  a  good  one,  and  he 
was  backed  by  Frank  capitalists,  who  would  have 
enabled  him  to  carry  it  out.  The  efiBcacy  of  these 
super-abounding  mineral  and  hot  springs,  in  many  dis- 
eases, has  long  been  established  by  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  medical  and  scientific  men.  The  Baths  of 
Brusa,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  best  and  the  most 
famed  in  all  this  part  of  the  world.  The  place  might 
be  made,  indeed,  the  Cheltenham  of  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Constantinople  alone,  which  I  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  capitals  of  Europe, 
would  fill  such  a  building  as  the  doctor  projected  with 
one  single  class  of  its  diseases — chronic  rheumatism. 
But  the  building  might  have  been  increased,  and  other 
speculators  might  have  erected  others  of  the  same  sort 
The  Frank  doctor  wanted  no  monopoly ;  he  only  wished 
to  break  through  one.  He  showed  to  the  Pasha  that 
an  annual  stream  of  foreign  money  and  foreign  civiliza- 
tion might  be  brought  to  Brusa ;  that  nothing  would  be 
required  from  the  government  but  the  laisser  faire ; 
that  the  Frank  company  would  at  their  own  expense 
make  a  road  from  Ghemlik,  or  from  the  still  nearer 
port  of  Moudania,  &c.  At  first  the  Pasha's  eyes  glis- 
tened at  the  prospect  of  the  grushes.  "  Mashallah ! " 
said  he,  "  it  will  bring  us  money,  and  money  is  much 
wanted.  Hekim  Bashi,  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  thy 
project  is  wise.  Inshallah!  it  will  prosper  if  Allah 
pleases !  Baccalum  !  we  shall  see ! "  But  the  Turks 
and  Armenians,  who  held  the  filthy  old  khans  at  the 
baths,  took  up  arms  or  set  all  the  force  of  their  tongues 
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against  the  project,  pleading  their  vested  rights,  the 
antiquity  of  their  tenure,  their  privileges  of  esnaff^  and 
the  peril  and  enormity  of  allowing  Franks,  who  were 
not  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  nor  amenable  to  Turkish 
law,  to  form  establishments  in  the  country  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  true  Osmanlees  and  faithful 
Rayahs.  Some  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians  said  that, 
if  the  doctor  built,  they  would  knock  down  and  bum. 
What  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  project  was  this — 
the  doctor  was  told  that  Franks  could  hold  no  landed 
property  or  houses  in  their  own  names ;  that  such  pro- 
perty must  be  held  in  the  name  of  a  Rayah  subject, 
who  would  of  course  be  subjected  to  Turkish  law.  The 
same  fatal  bar  prevents  the  employment  of  European 
capital  in  agriculture. 

My  old  friend,  Madame  S ,  sister  of  Tchelebee 

John,  and  daughter  of  dear  old  Constantine  Zohrab, 
used  her  best  offices  for  me  at  Tchekgirghe,  as  she  had 
often  done  at  Smyrna  twenty  years  ago.  We  found 
her  excited  by  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression.  A 
poor  Greek,  who  had  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at 
Brusa,  had  been  stopped  on  the  way  to  his  village  and 
told  that  he  must  pay  a  duty  upon  his  shoes ;  and,  not 
having  money  to  pay,  the  Turks  had  taken  his  shoes 
from  him,  and  had  dismissed  him  with  a  cudgelling,  and 
the  horrible  but  usual  abuse  of  his  religion.  "  Cases 
like  these,"  said  Madame  S ,  "  are  constantly  oc- 
curring ;  the  suflFerers  can  complain  to  no  one  but  my 
husband,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning consular  reports  seem  to  be  little  attended  to  at 
Constantinople."  It  is  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Brusa  to  state  that  he  never  failed  to  notice  these  acts 
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of  injustice,  or  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  of  all  others  enjoying 
British  protection.  There  were  other  trading  consuls 
in  the  Levant,  of  whom  not  quite  so  much  could  be 
said.  No  consul  ought  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  country  like  Turkey.  Mr.  Canning 
was  putting  these  establishments  on  a  proper  footing — 
according  to  a  scheme  which  was,  I  believe,  drawn  up 
by  his  worthy  cousin  Sir  Stratford — but  since  that  high- 
minded  Minister's  death,  our  government  has  been  pay- 
ing paltry  salaries,  and  allowing  their  consuls  to  trafiBc. 
The  difference  in  cost  to  the  nation,  between  the  present 
inadequate  pay  and  what  would  be  a  proper  provision 
for  a  consul  or  for  a  vice-consul,  is  so  «mall,  that  it 
would  not  be  discoverable  in  a  budget,  or  felt  by  any  one  ; 
but  (speaking  more  especially  of  the  Levant)  the  dif- 
ference to  our  national  character  would  be  very  con- 
siderable— nor  would  it  be  unimportant  to  non-consular, 
trading  British  subjects.  The  position  of  a  consul  in 
Turkey  may  give  him  manifold  advantages  over  com- 
mon merchants  of  his  nation,  whose  interests  he  is 
(theoretically  at  least)  appointed  to  preside  over.  Then, 
there  will  occur  now  and  then  this  case — a  British 
consul  in  Turkey,  exercising  his  liberty  of  trading,  be- 
comes a  bankrupt ;  and,  so  long  as  the  British  arms  are 
over  his  door,  no  native  can  have  proceeding  against 
him — the  infallibility  of  the  consul  covering  the  falli- 
bility of  the  trader. 

The  baths  were  crowded  and  crammed.  Yet  on  the 
next  day,  a  holiday  and  a  Sunday,  there  were  fresh  and 
fresh  arrivals  of  Armenians.  We  lost  ourselves  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  how  and  where  they  could  all  be 
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stowed  away  in  the  khan.  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  wash 
and  stew  myself.  All  in  vain ! — every  vase,  bath,  and 
hole  containing  hot  water  was  filled  by  some  Armenian, 
male  or  female;  and,  having  once  taken  possession,  they 
were  sure  to  keep  it  for  many  hours — for  these  people 
not  only  wash  and  stew,  but  eat,  drink,  sing,  smoke, 
sleep,  and  wake  and  cat  and  drink  and  smoke  and  sleep 
again  in  these  baths.  As  for  the  women,  when  they 
enter  in  the  morning,  they  are  pretty  sure  not  to  come 
forth  until  the  evening. 

Our  khan  of  Nissa  Effendi  was  occupied  exclusively 
by  Armenians.  In  the  evening  these  people  kept  high 
keff  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  khan — a  very  spacious 
but  badly  lighted  and  slovenly  hall.  The  amusements 
were  smoking,  coflFee-drinking,  raki-drinking  (among 
the  men)  h  galore^  and  distressing  Turkish  music.  The 
women  sat  all  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other  5 
and  both  men  and  women  were  very  obese ;  but  on  the 
side  opposite  to  us  we  saw  two  large-eyed  charming 
Oriental  faces  belonging  to  two  young  damsels,  whose 
heavy  figures  were  made  picturesque  by  the  true,  old, 
q  uaint  Oriental  costume. 

On  the  morrow  I  again  made  an  effort  to  get  a 
warm  bath  for  myself.  I  was  told  that  there  was  one 
disengaged ;  but  when  I  was  almost  at  the  door,  a  rude 
Armenian  rushed  by  me  and  took  possession.  A  Turk 
would  not  have  done  this,  nor  would  a  Greek.  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that  I  made  the 
reflection  that  the  purse-proud  Armenian  is  the  rudest 
and  most  selfish  animal  in  Orient. 

Not  being  able  to  bathe,  I  walked.  We  went  with 
the  consul  and  his  family  to  the  village  of  Dobrudjk  or 
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Tobourtche,  on  the  side  of  Olympus,  about  two  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Tchekgirghe.  Keeping  on  the  accli- 
vities of  the  mountain,  we  strolled  along  green  hill 
sides,  through  mulberry  plantations,  through  vineyards, 
now  ringing  with  the  merriment  of  the  vintage,  across 
numerous  sparkling  streamlets  that  came  tumbling  down 
from  the  heights,  and  under  some  over-shot  Turkish 
mills,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep,  one  under 
the  other,  with  the  same  stream  serving  for  all.  A  few 
cypresses  stood  by  these  romantic  little  mills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dobrudja  we  found  to  be  wholly  Turkish,  very 
small  and  miserably  poor ;  but  the  situation  was  re- 
markably fine.  Immediately  in  the  rear  there  rose  a 
bold,  conical  mountain,  and,  in  front,  the  river  Lufar 
swept  through  the  valley  below.  Many  fine  walnut- 
trees  and  groves  of  chesnuts  were  growing  near  the 
village.  On  a  green  sward  an  old  grandam  was  sitting 
in  the  sun  making  tarkhank  (material  for  winter-soup), 
and  tending  a  little  grandson  sorely  reduced  by  fever. 
Honest  Hassan,  one  of  the  poor  villagers,  set  before  us 
milk,  yaourt,  bread,  honey  (rich  in  the  aroma  of  the 
fragrant  Olympus),  and  loads  of  walnuts  which  were 
fresh  from  the  trees  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

We  rose  early  the  next  morning,  but  were  too  late 
— the  seraffs  and  their  families  had  taken  possession 
of  all  the  baths.  After  witnessing  a  grand  shaving 
match  in  the  open  court,  where  two  Armenian  barbers 
operated  upon  the  rough,  black  beards  of  I  know  not 
how  many  money-lenders,  we  rode  to  the  Turk- 
ish village  of  Missi,  charmingly  situated  in  a  valley 
beyond  the  Lufar,  among  hills,  torrents,  and  many  run- 
ning waters.     The  valley  is  part  of  the  grand  cleft  in 
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Olympus  through  which  the  river  descends  to  the  plain, 
making  wild  music  as  it  falls  and  runs,  and  bringing 
down  with  it  a  constant,  cool,  most  refreshing  current  of 
air.  Of  this  upper  part  of  the  little  river  Lufar  the 
Turks  make  some  use.  The  wood-cutters  on  the 
mountain,  after  reducing  the  trees  into  blocks  and  logs, 
throw  them  into  the  river,  the  rapid  current  whirls  them 
down  to  Missi,  where  they  are  landed,  rather  neatly 
stacked,  and  kept  on  sale  for  firewood.  This  industry 
and  trade,  poor  and  limited  as  they  are,  give  an  unusual 
air  of  prosperity  to  the  little  village.  I  believe  the 
villagers  had  some  few  privileges  and  immunities,  and 
that  there  were  some  bold  Mussulmans  among  them> 
like  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli,  who  kept  the  tax-gatherers 
within  their  proper  limits.  We  particularly  noticed 
the  village  as  being  the  only  one,  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Turks,  in  which  we  saw  a  fair  number  of  children- 
The  inhabitants  were  frank,  cheerful,  and  kind ;  both 
men  and  little  boys  ran  to  offer  us  their  services :  of 
course  they  had  no  MoUahs  or  Softas  among  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  philosophical  tailor,  having 
nothing  to  do,  rode  out  to  the  baths  on  his  queer  nut- 
meg pony  to  conduct  us  home.  Instead  of  taking  us 
by  the  common,  direct,  roughly-paved  road,  he  led  us 
along  an  upper  road  which  was  then  much  better, 
though  very  rough,  and  in  winter  altogether  impassable. 
We  passed  by  Ghieuk-dere,  or  "  Heaven  valley,"  hear- 
ing its  resonant  torrent  and  the  soft  noise  of  its  water- 
mills  ;  and  then  through  Bourna  Bashi,  the  "  Head  of 
the  Springs,"  a  most  shady,  verdant,  picturesque  village, 
or  rather  suburb,  lying  close  under  the  old  western  walls 
and  stately  Acropolis  of  Brusa,  and  having  at  hand  a 
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cemetery,  and  cypresses,  and  turbaned  tombstones  with- 
out number.  Even  modern,  recent  ruin  looked  mild 
and  beautiful  in  this  lovely  spot.  Here  we  drew  rein 
at  the  spacious  Teke  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  which 
is  built  much  more  like  a  Catholic  monastery  than 
any  edifice  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  in  Turkey.  It  is  at 
least  three  times  larger  than  the  Teke  at  Pera.  At  a 
fine  large  fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  open  quadrangle 
we  refreshed  ourselves  both  outwardly  and  inwardly 
with  the  cool  pure  water  of  Olympus — the  brightest 
and  purest  that  ever  flowed  from  a  mountain  to  bless 
the  thirsty  plain  beneath.  The  dervishes  and  their 
people  were  uncommonly  courteous,  and  gave  us  that 
best  of  all  welcomes — an  evident  gladness  at  our  com- 
ing. In  their  dancing  or  twirling  house,  which  is  far 
loftier  and  more  spacious  than  the  one  at  Pera,  they 
pointed  out  to  our  notice  a  gallery  which  was  occupied 
by  Abdul  Medjid  during  his  short  visit  to  Brusa.  They 
said  that  the  Sultan  was  a  very  good  Sultan,  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  their  order  and  liked  to  see  their 
performances.  In  a  small  practising  room  we  saw  a 
young  novice  twirling  like  a  tee-totum.  He  did  it  very 
rapidly,  but  for  only  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  It  takes 
long  practice  and  study  to  keep  up  the  twirl  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Our  dervishes  told  us  that  it  was 
a  youth  of  high  promise. 

A  little  way  from  the  Teke  we  met  the  Sheik  or 
chief  of  the  house,  a  fat  old  man,  bloated,  Bardolph- 
nosed,  and  streaked  on  the  cheek-bone  with  the  broad, 
drunkard's  scarlet  Being  drunk  at  the  time  he  took 
no  notice  of  us.  Generally  these  dervishes  are  great 
tipplers ;  this  head  of  the  house  was  reputed  to  be  the 
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greatest  drunkard  in  all  Brusa.  His  drink  was  the 
strongest  raki,  but  he  was  beginning  to  find  that  this 
ardent  spirit  was  too  weak  for  him :  like  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
pure  alcohol.  Later  in  the  season  we  met  the  religious 
man  rather  frequently,  but  I  could  not  depose  that  we 
ever  saw  him  quite  sober. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Philladar  —  Barbarous  Persecution  of  Albanian  Christians  in  1845-6  — 
Hadji  Mustapha  —  Dilapidation  —  Padre  Antonio  —  Hidden  Treasures 
—  Professional  Treasure-Seekers  — "  The  Being  that  is  afar  off,"  or 
the  Devil  —  Particulars  of  the  savage  Persecution  as  given  by  Padre 
Antonio,  the  Priest  of  the  Albanians  —  Malik-Bey  —  Tahir-Effendi  — 
Selim  Pasha  —  Interference  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  —  Services  ren- 
dered to  the  Sufferers  by  John  Zohrab  —  Present  Condition  of  the 
Albanians  at  Philladar  —  Their  Eagerness  to  return  Home  —  Turkish 
Villages  —  The  Vintage  at  Brusa  —  Petmez. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  and  early  in  1846,  sub- 
sequently to  a  declaration  forced  from  the  Sultan  and 
Beschid  F^ha,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  that 
no  Rayah  subject  of  the  Porte,  or  any  other,  should 
be  persecuted  for  matters  of  religion,  there  had  been 
a  frightful  persecution  exercised  against  Arnaout  or  Al- 
banian CathcJics,  solely  because  they  were  Christians, 

The  accounts  of  these  atrocities,  which  I  had  read 
in  English  journals,  in  letters  from  several  of  their 
correspondents  at  Constantinople,  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.*     I  believe  it  was  Mr.  San- 

♦  Several  good  accounts  appeared,  for  at  that  time  our  leading  London 
newspapers  had  each  a  regular  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  fortimate  in  their  several  choices.  For  the  cause  of  humanity  it  is 
certainly  luifortunate  that  the  proprietors  of  our  journals,  acting  on  the 
notion  that  the  public  care  very  little  about  news  from  Turkey,  and  that 
the  money  was  thrown  away,  have  reduced  and  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
this  staff  of  writers,  whose  revelations  and  conmients  acted  as  a  check 
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dison,  our  consul  at  Brusa,  who  had  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  their  behalf  during  part  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  who  had  now  in  his  service  one  of  their 
number  (a  remarkably  quiet,  well-conducted  young 
man),  that  first  told  me  the  remnant  of  this  poor 
Albanian  clan  were  living  in  a  state  of  relegation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  in  the  mountain-village 

of  Philladar.      Madame   S afterwards   gave    me 

some  very  interesting  details,  as  well  of  the  people  as 
of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected in  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  speaking  to  her  brother, 
Tchelebee  John,  I  found  that  he  had  been  most  actively 
engaged  in  succouring  the  unfortmiate  Arnaouts,  and 
that  he  was  the  fast  friend  of  their  priest  and  president, 
who  was  still  with  them  up  on  the  mountain-top. 

Having  mentioned  one  evening  to  the  Tchelebee 
that  I  should  like  to  visit  Philladar,  he  said,  ^^  Let 
us  go  I  Padre  Antonio  and  I  are  brothers.  I 
know  every  man,  and  every  woman,  and  every  child  of 
the  Albanians.  They  will  be  so  overjoyed  to  see  us  I 
Let  us  go  to-morrow."  Accordingly  on  the  morrow 
morning  we  started,  having,   in  addition  to  our  usual 

party  of  three,  my  old  ally  E.  T and  his  Turk 

Mustapha.     The  morning  was  fine  and   exhilarating. 

upon  abuse  and  tyranny,  boing  dreaded  by  some  even  of  tlio  greatest  rogues 
that  have  held  oflSce  and  ix)wer  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  of  the  several 
accounts  of  the  Albanian  iiersecution,  that  furnished  to  the  *  Morning  Post ' 
by  our  friend  Mr.  liOngworth,  author  of  *  A  Year  in  Circassia,'  was 
decidedly  the  fullest  and  the  best,  the  facts  bemg  foimded  on  official  docu- 
ments furnished  by  Mr.  Blunt,  the  British  Consul  at  Salonica,  and  by 
other  consular  or  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  narrative  being  written  lucidly, 
with  much  spirit,  and  with  the  sundry  advantages  derivable  from  a  very 
long  residence  in  Turkey  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country. 
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Even  our  dull,  miserable  horses  seemed  to  feel  it.  We 
saw  one  or  two  rather  fine  flocks  of  Karamania  sheep, 
belonging  to  a  very  old  pasha  named  Ibrahim,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  living  in  exile  at  Brusa.  The 
sheep  had  been  sheared  only  recently.  The  Turks, 
and  the  Greeks  too,  shear  without  any  previous  washing 
or  cleansing,  and  as  it  is  shorn  so  is  it  packed ;  and 
hence  the  low  character  of  Turkish  wool,  much  of 
which  might  be  of  first-rate  quality. 

After  a  rough  ride  across  the  plain,  we  grubbed 
through  a  filthy  lane  between  fruit-trees  and  some  rough 
hedge-rows,  waded  through  a  cesspool,  and  reached 
Ahche-keui  (Money  Village),  charmingly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  We  dismounted  at  the 
cafinet  just  in  time  to  escape  one  of  the  short  but  tre- 
mendous showers  of  rain.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
Mussulmans.  In  the  very  thickest  of  the  shower,  one 
of  our  Tchelebee's  countless  friends,  Hadji  Mustapha, 
toddled  into  the  village  on  a  dapple  donkey,  and 
insisted  upon  taking  us  all  to  his  house.  There  the 
pleasant  Hadji  or  pilgrim  (he  had  been  to  Mecca) 
most  hospitably  entertained  us  with  fried  eggs,  yaourt, 
Turkish  cheese,  good  bread,  and  splendid  grapes — grapes 
such  as  we  had  never  seen  either  at  Constantinople  or 
in  Brusa.  Here,  as  up  at  Philladar,  and  in  all  the 
other  villages  of  this  sunny  side  of  the  plain,  or  on  the 
slopes  which  face  the  warm  south,  the  outsides  of  the 
houses  were  festooned,  or  rather  tapestried,  all  over 
with  bunches  of  grapes,  hung  out  to  dry  and  shrivel  in 
the  sun.  After  undergoing  this  process  they  are  taken 
indoors,  and  suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
and  in  this  state  they  will  keep  all  through  the  winter 
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and  spring.  The  rain  was  soon  over,  but  we  tarried  a 
long  time  in  the  house  of  the  Hadji,  and  afterwards  in 
the  coflfee-house,  where  the  Turks,  without  any  reserve, 
answered  the  queries  I  put  to  them.  This  "  Money 
Village  "  exhibited  no  signs  of  wealth ;  the  houses  were 
m  the  usual  dilapidated  state  ;  the  men  had  no  mouth- 
pieces to  their  pipes.  On  quitting  it,  we  soon  began  to 
ascend  high,  very  steep  hills  by  a  very  rough  road,  and 
got  among  short  ragged  pine-trees.  Still  climbing 
upwards,  and  turning  the  shoulder  of  some  rocks,  we 
saw,  right  before  us,  the  mountain-village  of  Philladar, 
and  on  our  right,  below  us — deep,  deep  below  us — a 
dark  blue  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Moudania,  hemmed  in 
by  lofty  momitains,  and  looking  like  a  small  lake  or 
tarn.  Afl;er  another  and  a  diabolical  ascent  over  a 
rough  stone  causeway,  which  seemed  made  to  break 
horses'  legs,  we  entered  Philladar,  and  alighted  at  a 
Greek  caft,  where  we  intended  to  sleep.  But  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  Tchelebee  John  went  through  the 
village  like  lightning,  and  Padre  Antonio  and  a  score 
of  the  Albanians  were  with  us  in  no  time.  The  Padre 
would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  so  comfortless  a  place, 
and  took  us  all  to  very  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  Dhimitracki,  a  Greek,  who  gave  us  clean  beds, 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  a  very  decent  dinner  and  some 
good  wine.  It  was  cold  up  here,  but  Padre  Antonio 
shared  his  cloaks  with  us.  Our  party  was  joined  by 
another  Greek,  who  was  mediciner-in-chief,  and  school- 
master likewise  to  the  village. 

After  dinner  we  had  tchibouques  and  much  talk,  our 
party  being  still  further  increased  by  two  of  the  Greek 
Tchorbajees  or  head  men.     From  my  making  earnest 
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inquiries  after  ancient  ruins,  Dhimitracki,  our  host, 
became  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  I  was  on  the 
look-out  for  hidden  treasures.  We  all  laughed  and 
denied  the  fact ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Dhimitracki, 
in  discussing  subterrene,  dark,  mysterious  subjects,  had 
frequent  occasion  to  allude  unto  his  Satanic  Majesty ; 
but  he  never  made  such  allusion  without  first  crossing 
himself,  and  he  never  called  the  Devil  by  his  right 
name,  or  by  any  of  the  styles  and  titles  which  are  so 
familiarly  used  by  irreverent  people  :  he  always  called 
the  Devil  "  the  Being  that  is  afar  off."  He  talked  of 
treasures  well  known  to  be  buried,  fathoms  deep,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  top  of  the  Philladar  rock ; 
of  hidden  treasures  in  other  parts,  and  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  get  at  them.  The  "  Being 
that  is  afar  off"  plays  such  scurvy  tricks !  You  find 
the  spot ;  you  dig  away  the  earth ;  you  see  the  silver 
and  the  gold,  and  the  glittering  diamonds ;  but  lo  I 
when  you  stretch  out  your  hand  to  grasp  them,  your 
arm  is  benumbed,  you  are  paralysed  all  over,  your 
blood  curdles ;  dragons,  goblins,  and  awful  sprites  glare 
before  your  eyes ;  peals  of  thunder  fill  your  ears ;  you 
swoon,  or,  falling,  roll  away  from  the  spirit-guarded 
spot ;  and,  do  what  you  will,  you  shall  never  find  it 
again  I 

In  these  matters  the  Mussulmans  are  still  more  super- 
stitious than  the  Greeks.  Among  them  there  are  wild, 
wandering  dervishes,  that  are  professional  treasure- 
seekers.  The  use  of  the  divining-rod  and  hazel  twig 
is  not  unknown  to  these  Eastern  Doustherswivels ;  but 
they  have  various  other  processes.  One  modus  operandi 
is  this: — among  ruins,  or  in  any  space  reported  to  have 
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treasures  concealed  beneath,  they  perform  certain  prayers 
and  incantations  over  a  sheet  of  paper ;  they  tear  the 
sheet  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  bits  up  in  the  air 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  briskly ;  and  some  one  of  these 
many  bits  will,  in  all  probability,  if  every  circumstance 
be  favourable,  alight  upon  a  spot  where  there  is  a 
treasure  beneath.  The  worst  of  it  is,  so  many  of  these 
bits  of  paper  are  blown  away  to  places  where  they  can 
never  be  found,  becoming  as  invisible  as  the  treasure 
itself!  But  failure  does  not  shake  faith ;  and  the 
vagabond  dervish  keeps  up  his  reputation  for  infalli- 
bility by  vowing  that,  if  all  the  missing  pieces  could  be 
recovered,  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  alighted 
upon  a  very  mine  of  Golconda. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  Padre 
Antonio  came  to  me  quietly  and  alone,  and  from  his 
own  lips  I  took  down  the  memoranda  which  form  the 
main  substance  of  the  following  narrative. 

Scopia,  the  native  country  of  these  persecuted  Alba- 
nians, lies  close  upon  the  frontiers  of  Christian  Servia, 
and  has  some  little  traffic  and  communication  with 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and 
altc^ether  pastoral.  Every  man  in  it  was  a  shepherd 
or  a  herdsman,  tending  his  own  flocks  and  herds  or 
those  of  his  father ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  a 
proprietor,  and  there  were  no  hired  servants.  The 
mountains  they  occupied  in  Scopia,  and  where  they 
had  their  detached  cottages,  their  cow-stables,  and  their 
sheep-folds,  were  remote  and  solitary.  The  town 
nearest  to  them,  and  the  chef-lieu  of  the  district,  was 
Ghillano,  and  that  was  at  some  distance,  and  rarely 
entered  by  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen.    The  Turkish 
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governor  of  Ghillano  was  a  certain  Malik  Bey — Anglice 
the  Angel  Bey — a  fierce  fanatic,  and,  as  Padre  Antonio 
expressed  it,  "  persecutor  in  capite.''  He  was  well 
seconded  by  his  Kadi,  Tahir  Effendi.  The  whole 
country  was  governed  by  Selim  Pasha,  who  resided  in 
the  town  of  Scopia.  This  Selim  had  previously  been 
Pasha  of  Beirout,  and  for  his  evil  conduct  there  he 
had  been  recalled  and  relegated  for  some  time  at 
Brusa.  For  the  misfortune  of  that  part  of  Albania, 
some  court  intrigue  or  caprice  had  restored  him  to 
favour,  and  given  him  the  pashalik  of  Scopia. 

For  generations  this  pastoral  tribe  had  been  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  although  they 
practised  their  worship  with  reserve  or  secrecy,  it  was 
suspected  by  a  good  many  of  the  Turks  that  they  were 
not  true  Mussulmans.  By  the  enforcing  of  the  con- 
scription for  the  Sultan's  army,  which  three  years  later 
(in  the  spring  of  1847)  drove  one  half  of  the  Albanians 

into  open  revolt,  and  caused  an  internal  war  which  was 

•     

not  finished  without  great  cost  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, two  of  the  young  shepherds  of  Scopia  were  seized, 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  put  into  an  infantry 
regiment.  One  of  these  young  men  was  the  Albanian 
I  have  spoken  of,  as  being  in  the  service  of  our  Consul 
at  Brusa.  They  both  detested  the  military  service, 
and  pined  with  grief  at  this  forcible  separation  from 
their  priest,  their  families  and  clan — for  a  clan  it  was, 
and  the  clannish  feeling  was  and  is  strong  among  them 
all.  The  decree  of  full  religious  toleration  obtained 
by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  made  more  noise  than  any 
governmental  measure  had  done  in  Turkey  since  Sultan 
Mahmoud's  destruction  of  the  Janizaries.     It  filled,  for 
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a  time,  tiie  hearts  of  the  Christian  Bayahs  with  joy, 
and  drew  dowii  well-merited  blessings  upon  our  true 
Christian-hearted  ambassador.  Being  in  the  capital, 
the  glad  tidings  could  not  but  reach  the  ears  of  the 
two  young  recruits.  They  well  knew  that  no  Christian 
Rayah  could  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Sultan's  army  ; 
the  imperial  decree  screened  them  from  being  punished 
as  Christians;  therefore,  if  they  declared  their  faith, 
they  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  be 
discharged  from  the  regiment  and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  beloved  mountains.  They  were  too  eager  to  lose 
any  time ;  they  at  once  declared  to  their  colonel  and 
to  a  Mollah,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  military  chaplain, 
that  the  y  were  Christians,  and  had  always  been  so. 
The  Mollah  asked  whether  there  were  many  concealed 
Christians  in  their  district  ?  The  two  Scopians,  relying 
on  the  imperial  decree,  and  imagining  no  danger,  spoke 
out  and  said — "We  are  aU  Christians !  "  "  Then  you 
cannot  serve  the  Sultan,"  said  the  colonel,  "  you  are 
discharged  I  Go  home ! "  But  before  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go,  the  sly  Mollah  made  them  count  the  num- 
ber and  give  the  names  of  their  co-religionists  in  Scopia. 
The  sharp  sword  of  persecution  —  which  Abdul 
Medjid  and  his  reforming  Government  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  never  more  to  use,  or  to  be  allowed 
to  be  used — was  kept  in  the  scabbard  for  some  time ; 
but  it  was  unsheathed  at  last  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1845,  on  the  solemn  feast  of  All  Saints,  their  little 
district  was  surrounded,  the  poor  shepherds  and  herds- 
men were  all  arrested,  their  household  property  was 
seized  or  destroyed,  their  cattle  and  their  sheep  were 
driven  from  the  mountains,  and  they  themselves  were 

VOL.  I.  P 
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carried  down  to  the  town  of  Scopia,  and  there,  without 
any  examination,  thrown  into  a  horrible  prison  by  order 
of  Selim  Pasha.  This  Selim  was  said  to  have  received 
his  persecuting,  torturing  orders  from  the  Porte  direct ; 
and,  scoundrel  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
resort  to  such  extreme  and  extensive  measures,  and  to 
make  such  an  employment  of  the  public  armed  force, 
if  he  had  not  received  instructions  from  Constantinople. 
Until  the  return  of  the  two  liberated  soldiers  there  had 
been  no  molestation  or  any^ort  of  quarrel  about  re- 
ligion. The  neighbouring  Turkish  authorities  did  not 
know  or  seem  to  care  who  were  Christians  or  who  true 
Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  better  in- 
formed on  these  points,  lived  in  good  harmony  with  the 
Christians.  There  had  been  feuds,  and  sometimes 
bloody  ones,  among  the  mountaineers ;  but  these  were 
ancient  and  hereditary,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  Koran.  But  now,  excited  by  the  Kadis 
and  MoUahs,  the  Mussulmans  gave  way  to  a  merciless 
fury  against  their  Christian  neighbours.  They  would 
have  remained  quiet  as  they  had  done,  but  being  once 
roused,  their  hate,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  And — 
alas  1 — I  fear  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  a 
few  MoUahs  to  re-kindle  the  consuming  flames  of  the 
old  fanaticism  among  these  ignorant  people.  Tolerant 
as  we  found  them,  and  many  reasons  as  we  had  to 
think  well  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Turkish  pea- 
santry here  in  Asia  Minor,  I  yet  fear  that  a  Selim 
Pasha  or  a  Malik  Bey,  particularly  if  favoured  by  some 
adventitious  circumstance,  might  at  any  day  excite  them 
to  madness.  Up  at  Scopia  the  Angel  Bey  behaved 
like  a  devil,  and  his  Kadi,  Tahir  Effendi,  was  worse  than 
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he.  The  shepherds  were  half-starved,  beaten  and  put 
to  the  torture  in  their  prison  at  Scopia.  The  demon  of 
avarice  co-operated  with  the  foul  fiend  of  fanaticism ; 
they  were  tortured  that  they  might  give  up  money 
which  they  did  not  possess,  and  reveal  hidden  treasures 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  After  enduring  this  treat- 
ment for  four  months,  they  were,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
March,  taken  out  of  prison  and  sent  down  towards  Sa- 
lonica.  On  the  road,  they  were  loaded  with  chains, 
were  driven  and  goaded  along  like  cattle,  and  were 
beaten  by  nearly  every  Turk  they  met.  Women,  with 
in&nts  at  the  breast,  dropped  from  fatigue  and  inanition, 
and  died  on  the  mountain-path  or  by  the  road-side. 
They  were  twenty-six  families  in  all,  and  as  these  poor 
mountaineers  cherished  their  infants  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them  (as  the  Turks  are  now  destroying  their  pro- 
geny in  the  womb),  the  families  were  nearly  all  numerous, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
souls.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Philladar  two  of  these 
families  were  wholly  extinct,  and  two  had  purchased  by 
apostacy  rehef  from  present  suffering.  On  reaching 
Salonica  they  were  as  barbarously  used  by  Salih  Pasha 
as  they  had  been  up  at  Scopia  by  Selim  Pasha.  This 
Salih  had  only  a  few  years  before  been  Pasha  at  Brusa, 
and  had  there  been  distinguished  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
rule  rather  than  by  any  ferocity ;  he  had  fed  the  poor 
debtors  in  the  Brusa  prison  from  his  own  table,  and  in 
other  respects  he  had  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Koran,  which  enjoins  charity  as  the  first  of 
Mussulman  duties.  But  now,  at  Salonica,  he  acted  like 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  being  carried  away,  apparently, 
by  that  sudden  invasion  of  fanaticism  which  had  over- 
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run  the  country.  An  hour  before  entering  Salonica, 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  clan — a  poor  old  man  who 
had  counted  much  more  than  the  three  score  years  and 
ten — died  on  a  miserable  hack  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him  because  he  could  no  longer  walk  and  keep  up 
with  the  march.  The  Turks  would  not  stop  for  him, 
nor  leave  him  behind  to  die  more  at  his  ease  by  the 
road-side,  so,  being  supported  by  a  friend  on  either  side 
of  him,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  horse's  back.  Thir- 
teen more  of  them  died  in  the  filthy,  pestiferous  prison 
of  Salonica.  Padre  Antonio,  their  sole  priest,  was  not 
arrested  when  they  were  seized ;  he  was  only  warned 
that  he  had  better  leave  that  country.  Instead  of  taking 
the  hint  he  followed  his  affectionate  flock  to  Scopia,  and 
there  did  what  he  could  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Our  sturdy  friend,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  approach- 
ing his  fiftieth  year,  had  an  Austrian  passport,  and  was  a 
bondjide  Austrian  subject,  being  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Lesina  in  Dalmatia.  His  mother-tongue  was  Scla- 
vonian,  but  he  spoke  Italian  with  a  pure  accent  and  a 
very  good  idiom,  for  he  had  studied  at  Bome,  and  had 
there  been  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  the  Propaganda 
Fidei.  The  Turks  stood  in  awe  of  his  Frank  quality 
and  Austrian  pass ;  but,  as  he  was  most  active  and  im- 
portunate for  his  flock,  Selim  Pasha  ordered  his  arrest, 
and,  after  being  knocked  down  and  beaten,  he  was 
carried  to  the  prison  at  Scopia  on  the  26th  of  February, 
six  or  seven  days  before  his  poor  friends  were  removed 
from  that  prison  to  be  sent  down  to  Salonica.  On  the 
10th  of  March  he  was  sent  away  for  the  same  seaport 
The  weather  was  dreadful,  and  so  was  the  road,  and  the 
Padre,  though  a  strong,  hale  man,  was  very  corpulent 
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He  was  allowed  to  have  a  horse,  paying  for  it  as  well 
as  for  the  rascally  Turkish  guard  that  accompanied 
him ;  but  his  legs  were  tied  under  the  horse's  belly  by 
ropes.  They  also  put  manacles  on  his  wrists ;  and  the 
irons  being  too  small  made  his  wrists  and  hands  swell 
dreadfully.  He  bore  this  torture  two  days.  Non  ne 
poteva  piu — he  could  bear  it  no  longer !  By  paying  a 
sum  of  money  he  got  his  handcuffs  removed.  Every 
night  on  the  road  he  suffered  prison,  chains,  and  some 
kind  of  torture.  At  Deiran  there  was  a  human  fiend 
of  a  gaoler  named  Hussein  Bey.  **  I  shall  never  forget 
that  terrible  man,**  said  Padre  Antonio  ;  **  a  year  and  a 
half  has  passed  since  I  was  in  his  grip,  but  I  still  see 
him  every  night  in  my  dreams ! "  In  this  prison  the 
priest  was  tortured  all  night  long;  he  had  his  feet 
squeezed  by  screws,  and  some  of  his  toes  broken ;  an 
iron  collar  was  put  round  his  neck,  a  chain  attached  to 
this  collar  was  passed  through  a  pulley  fixed  in  the 
ceiling,  and  he  was  pulled  and  jerked  up  and  down  until 
he  was  almost  hanged,  to  the  tune  of  "Money!  Money  1 
Give  money,  thou  Muscov,  or  die ! "  The  Padre  got 
his  neck  out  of  the  collar  by  giving  fifty  piastres.  They 
accused  him  of  having  stolen  among  Mussulmans  and 
secretly  converted  the  people  of  Scopia.  He  replied 
that  those  people  were  Christians  before  he  ever  came 
among  them,  before  he  came  into  this  world ;  that  their 
forefathers  for  several  generations  had  secretly  professed 
Christianity.  At  first  he  had  made  a  bold  stand  on  the 
Sultan's  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  more  re- 
ligious persecution  ;  but  this  seemed  to  excite  only  more 
wrath.  He  reached  Salonica  on  the  18th  of  March. 
Here  there  was  an  Austrian  Consul,  M.  Mehanovich,  a 
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Dalmatian  like  himself  and  a  man  of  spirit,  who 
frightened  Salih  Pasha  almost  out  of  his  senses,  and 
obtained  the  priest's  liberation  that  very  evening,  still 
leaving  the  Pasha  very  uneasy  about  the  consequence  of 
all  this  barbarous  treatment  of  a  subject  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  March, 
Padre  Antonio  set  off  by  steamer  for  Constantinople,  to 
lay  the  whole  case  before  Count  Sturmer,  and  get  it 
represented  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  he  believed  that  the  Sultan  would  act  up  to 
the  promises  he  had  made  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
and  the  declaration  he  had  given  to  the  world  (a  de- 
claration which,  according  to  the  paid  French  journalists 
at  the  capital,  placed  the  name  of  Abdul  Medjid  at  the 
very  head  of  those  enlightened  liberal  sovereigns  who 
had  gained  immortal  fame  by  their  toleration),  and  that 
the  Porte  would  not  merely  give  him  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  but  instantly  liberate  and 
restore  to  their  homes,  with  full  restitution  of  property 
and  compensation  for  the  injuries  and  losses  sustained, 
all  his  poor,  imprisoned,  tortured  flock !  In  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Charles  Blunt,  the  English  Consul  at  Sa- 
lonica — a  gentleman  of  active  humanity,  who  for  a  long 
series  of  years  has  been  the  friend  and  champion  of  the 
afliicted  and  oppressed — gently  interfered,  and  remon- 
strated with  Salih  Pasha,  reminding  him  of  the  Sultan's 
declaration,  and  of  the  anxiety  so  long  expressed  by  the 
Porte  to  take  rank  among  civilized  nations.  Salih — 
generally  considered  a  weak  and  irresolute  man — ^was 
shaken  at  first,  but  his  courage  was  sustained  by  some 
fanatics  who  surrounded  him ;  and  he  told  Mr.  Blunt 
that  this  was  not  his  affair,  that  these  were  not  British 
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or  British-protected  subjects,  but  Rayahs  ;  that  he  had 
his  orders  for  what  he  was  doing,  that  one  of  these 
orders  was  to  send  the  Arnaout  dogs  into  exile  in  Asia, 
and  that  to  Asia,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would  send 
them.  The  Consul  then  drew  up  a  strong  report  and 
forwarded  it  to  Sir  Stratford.  At  a  very  early  hour  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  first  week  of  April  (1846)  the  poor 
Albanians  were  suddenly  embarked  in  two  small  Turkish 
vessels,  with  a  very  short  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
It  was  represented  to  the  Pasha  they  might  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst  during  the  voyage.  Salih  replied, 
"  Mashallah  1  so  much  the  better !  We  wish  all  the 
dogs  dead."  Among  men,  women,  and  children  twenty- 
six  of  the  Christians  died  on  the  voyage,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  as  if  they  really  were  dogs.  At 
last  the  two  slow,  ill-navigated  vessels  reached  the  road- 
stead of  Moudania,  near  Ghemlik.  In  that  town  thirteen 
more  expired  of  famine,  diseases  contracted  in  prison, 
or  of  the  brutal  treatment  received  from  their  Turkish 
guard.  The  Mussulman  savageness  almost  exceeded 
belief.  As  they  were  landing,  one  of  the  Turks,  annoyed 
by  the  crying  and  screaming  of  a  terrified  child,  took 
up  his  heavy  oar,  struck  it  and  broke  its  limbs !  They 
were  not  left  at  Moudania — no  plan  seemed  to  have 
been  adopted,  no  place  fixed  for  their  exile.  They  were 
presently  re-embarked,  carried  round  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacus,  and  there  landed,  to  be  marched  on  foot 
to  Mohalich.  In  this  short  tour  thirteen  more  died,  and 
two  went  mad.  At  Mohalich  they  were  thrown  p^le- 
mele  into  some  horrible,  filthy  sheds,  standing  in  a  large 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls,  which  had  once  served 
as  a  plague  hospital,  but  which  of  late  had  been  the 
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receptacle  of  garbage,  meat-bones,  offal,  and  other  dirt 
of  the  town.  Here  disease  soon  swelled  the  list  of 
mortality  by  thirty  more  victims.  The  living  found  no 
charity  from  the  many  Christians  of  Mohalich.  These 
men  pretended  to  stand  in  dread  of  the  excited  Turks ; 
but  as  they  were  all  either  of  the  Greek  or  the  Euty- 
chean  Church — hating  one  another  as  usual — ^it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferers 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics.  Two  Romish  priests 
from  Europe  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  heard,  by  the  merest  chance,  some  parti- 
culars of  the  frightful  story ;  and,  visiting  the  spot,  they 
reported  to  the  Christian  Legations  at  Constantinople. 
Ever  the  first  to  move  in  such  cases.  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning was  the  first  to  send  succour  in  this.  He  instantly 
dispatched  our  Government  steamer  with  Mr.  Alison, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  and  a  Doctor 
Dickson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Constantinople 
These  gentlemen  landed  at  Ghemlik,  came  on  to  Brusa, 
took  up  our  friend  John  Zohrab,  who  volunteered  his 
services,  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Mohalich,  as 
fast  as  bad  horses  and  bad  roads  would  allow.  The 
scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  pest-house  was  almost 
too  revolting  and  horrible  to  be  borne.  On  crossing 
the  gateway  and  entering  the  yard,  the  stench  of  de- 
composing animal  matter  nearly  knocked  them  down. 
At  the  door  of  the  largest  of  the  rooms,  which  was 
small  enough,  and  crowded  and  crammed  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  the  doctor  paused  and  turned  pale,  and 
Mr.  Alison  rushed  back  in  horror,  said  it  was  too  much, 
and  would  not  enter.  John  entered  at  once,  and  was 
followed  by  the  English  doctor.     In  one  corner  was  an 
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elderly  woman,  stark  naked,  and  raving  mad.  In  an- 
other comer  there  was  a  filthy,  ragged  piece  of  matting 
thrown  over  something.  John  removed  the  matting 
and  found  two  dead  infants.  At  the  sight  of  them  their 
mothers  set  up  a  feeble  moan,  being  too  weak,  too  much 
reduced  by  hunger  and  sickness  to  make  any  louder 
lament.  A  young,  unmarried  woman,  who  had  traces 
of  beauty,  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  last  gasp.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  eaten  up  by  vermin,  lay  huddled 
together  on  the  rough,  hard  floor,  without  covering,  with 
nothing  on  them  but  their  clothes,  and  those  all  tattered 
and  torn.  Their  heads  were  all  light  and  wandering ;  they 
were  past  the  stage  at  which  nature  can  complain  ;  they 
scarcely  comprehended  what  was  said  to  them  by  a 
Bulgarian  who  spoke  their  language.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  maniac  and  the  dead  children  (two  features 
in  the  frightful  picture  which  our  stgut-hearted  friend 
and  comrade  could  never  name  without  shuddering), 
the  other  rooms  exhibited  the  same  horrors.  A  few 
days  more,  and  not  one  of  these  victims  would  have  been 
left  alive.  The  very  Turks  appointed  to  watch  the 
prison-house  had  been  scared  away.  But  for  the  prompt 
assistance  sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  private 
purse  was  open  upon  this  as  upon  so  many  other  occasions, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Christian  clan  of  Scopia  would 
have  perished  at  Mohalich,  and  little  would  ever  have 
been  known  of  their  fate,  or  of  the  noble  constancy  with 
which  they  sustained  their  faith  under  such  tremendous 
trials.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  the  suflerers 
from  that  pest-house.  The  Turks  offered  no  obstacle 
to  this  removal :  they  had  broken  faith  with  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  but  they  dared  not  resist  his  humane 
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intentions  as  strongly  expressed  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
Legation,  From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Alison's  arrival 
the  persecution  ceased.  Through  the  activity  of  John 
Zohrab,  two  clean,  well-aired  houses,  in  healthy  situa- 
tions, were  found  and  hired,  and  to  these  the  Albanians 
were  carried  on  stretchers,  and  on  two  old  hand-bran- 
cards, on  which  the  people  of  Mohalich  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  the  plague-stricken  to  the  pest- 
house. 

The  next  thing  was  to  pass  them  all  through  hot 
baths,  to  rid  them  of  the  vermin  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
them.  Several  of  the  men  had  upon  them  uncured 
wounds,  and  deep  festering  gashes  inflicted  by  the 
Turkish  yataghan.  Clothing  and  other  comforts  were 
then  provided  for  them  all,  and  Dr.  Dickson  admi- 
nistered medicine  to  them.  The  fearful  mortality  was 
stopped  at  once ;  in  some  cases  the  convalescence  was 
long  and  doubtful,  but  no  one  death  occurred  after  their 
removal  from  the  pest-house.  Our  Consul  at  Brusa, 
when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  case,  went  to  the 
Pasha,  and  had  rather  a  stormy  audience.  The  Pasha 
said  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  afiair.  The 
Consul  told  him  that  atrocities  had  been  committed 
within  his  Pashalik,  at  Moudania  and  Mohalich,  that 
the  Sultan  s  promises  and  solemn  declaration  had  been 
set  at  nought  within  the  Pasha's  jurisdiction,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  the  offenders  to  account,  and  send  some 
succour  to  such  of  the  unhappy  Christian  Rayahs  as 
yet  survived  this  most  barbarous  persecution.  The 
Pasha  Mashallahed  and  Inshallahed,  and  Baccallumed ; 
thought  that  the  Consul's  words  were  severe, — said  that 
he  had  not  been  the  persecutor,  and  that  he  would 
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think  about  the  Rayahs,  as  they  verily  were  now  in  his 
Fashalik.  The  next  day  he  sent  to  Mohalich  a  piece 
of  cheap  English  calico,  which,  if  equally  divided, 
might  have  made  about  the  fourth  of  a  shirt  for  each 
of  the  Albanians  I  And  ever  after  this  act  of  splendid 
generosity,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  his  pre- 
sence, Mustapha  Nouree  said,  "  /  was  not  the  perse- 
cutor ;  /  did  the  Albanians  no  harm ;  /  did  them 
good.  /  sent  them  calico  that  they  might  be  clean  and 
clothed.** 

Strange  was  the  conduct  of  his  Excellency  Count 
Sturmer,  as  related  to  me  by  the  priest  himself, — 
strange  and  incredible,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  Aus- 
trian diplomatist  is  a  Levantine,  having  been  born  and 
bred  at  Pera.  In  his  first  interview  he  told  the  excited 
Padre  Antonio  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  kept  quiet ; 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  making  a  noise  and  stir 
about  it ;  that  as  for  the  Albanians,  they  being  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  he  could  not  interfere  ;  but  that  he  would 
try  and  get  from  the  Turkish  Government  a  money 
compensation  for  the  Padre,  as  he  was  indisputably  an 
Austrian  subject.  In  subsequent  interviews  he  told  the 
earnest  priest,  who  could  not  be  quiet,  that  he  was  a 
very  obstinate,  turbulent  man ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Albanians ;  that  this  was 
a  state  affair,  un  affare  di  stato^  the  management  of 
which  must  be  left  entirely  to  him  and  the  Austrian 
Legation;  that  when  undiplomatic  men  thrust  them- 
selves into  any  business  with  the  Porte,  they  only 
spoiled  it ;  and  that  his  (the  priest's)  life  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Internuncio  and  the  Legation.  The  end 
of  all  was  that  the  Count  informed  the  priest  that  he 
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must  accept  from  the  Sultan's  Government  the  sum  of 
10,000  piastres,  as  compensation  and  full  satisfaction, 
for  all  injuries  whatsoever.  The  sturdy  Dalmatian 
replied  that  money  was  no  satisfaction  to  him;  that 
he  did  not  do  his  work  for  money ;  that  he  was  not 
a  trader,  but  a  priest  and  missionary,  employed  and 
sustained  by  the  Propaganda  Fidei  at  Rome;  that 
his  thoughts  and  his  cares  were  rather  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  little  flock  over  which  he  had  presided 
ten  years,  but  that  he  must  remind  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Emperor  that  he,  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  Emperor,  had  been  imprisoned,  chained,  and  put 
to  the  torture,  contrary  to  capitulations  with  the 
Porte,  contrary  to  all  usage  and  established  interna- 
tional law,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  Sultan's  decla- 
ration. To  all  this  the  Internuncio  rejoined  that  the 
priest  was  not  a  free  agent ;  that  he  must  do  as  he 
was  commanded ;  and  that  he.  Count  Sturmer,  insisted 
that  he  should  take  the  money,  make  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  his  own  country,  and  leave  the  Albanians 
to  themselves. 

Padre  Antonio  took  the  paltry  ten  thousand  two- 
pences,  but  he  would  not  take  his  departure  for  Dal- 
matia,  nor  abandon  his  suffering  flock.  He  purchased 
a  few  comforts  for  his  people,  went  to  Ghemlik  by  the 
Turkish  steamer,  and  thence  found  his  way  by  land  to 
Mohalich,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  May.  By 
that  time  the  Albanians  were  in  their  comfortable 
lodgings,  were  well  provided  with  everything,  and  were 
rapidly  recovering  their  health.  But  their  joy  at  the 
arrival  of  their  pastor  was  described  by  those  who  had 
seen  it  as  being  most  touching. 
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Having  done  all  that  could  be  done,  Mr.  Alison, 
Dr.  Dickson,  and  John  Zohrab  returned  to  Brusa. 
On  their  way  they  met  some  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
had  come  over  from  Constantinople  to  assist  those  who 
no  longer  needed  assistance;  and  the  Sisters  were 
accompanied  or  followed  to  Mohalich  by  an  Irish 
Papist,  named  Neyler,  who  had  been  practising  in 
Egypt  and  Turkey  as  an  oculist,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine.  On  the 
24th  or  25th  of  May  most  of  the  Albanians  were  re- 
moved to  this  mountain  village  of  Philladar,  which  the 
Porte  had  appointed  for  their  residence.  The  priest 
staid  at  Mohalich  with  such  of  the  sick  who  as  yet 
could  not  be  removed,  but  in  a  few  days  he  and  they 
made  the  journey  without  any  accident :  and  ever  since 
then  (some  sixteen  months)  they  had  been  living  in  a 
tedious,  melancholy  idleness  at  Philladar.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit — on  the  last  day  of  September,  1847 — 
there  were  living  eighty-six  individuals,  including  seven 
little  children  that  had  been  born  here  in  the  village. 
Through  the  offices  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  four  boys 
had  been  sent  over  to  the  Lazarists'  school  at  Galata, 
but  of  this  number  one  had  died.  Most  of  the  children 
at  Philladar  had  picked  up  Greek,  and  were  attending 
the  Greek  school  kept  by  the  worthy  phlebotomist  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  spoke  very 
favourably  of  their  intelligence  and  behaviour.  Ten 
children — some  male,  some  female — and  running  from 
five  to  ten  years  old,  were  forcibly  separated  from  their 
parents  and  kindred  at  Ghillano  and  Scopia,  and 
distributed  among  Turks ;  it  was  not  known  where  they 
now  were,  or  whether  they  were  alive;  their  fathers 
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and  mothers,  without  one  exception,  were  dead ;  but 
brothers  of  some  of  them  were  alive  and  in  good  health 
at  Philladar.  The  family  affections  of  these  poor 
mountaineers  are  remarkably  strong  and  lasting,  and  of 
this  we  saw  some  proofs  ourselves*  "  The  women  who 
lost  their  children  in  this  way,"  said  the  Padre,  **  died 
absolutely  of  grief — assolutamente  dal  dolorel  Not 
quite  so  quick,  but  they  died  of  grief  as  much  as  one 
shot  through  the  heart  or  brain  dies  of  that  shot !  ** 

After  the  representations  of  Sir  Stratford,  the  Porte 
could  not  allow  these  poor  people  to  starve.  They 
allotted  to  them  six  houses  to  live  in,  and  paid  them 
at  the  rate  of  105  paras  per  diem  a  head;  and  al- 
lowed the  priest  Don  Antonio  six  piastres,  or  about 
thirteen  pence  a  day.  There  had  once  been  a  talk  of 
giving  them  an  extensive  farm,  whereon  they  might 
live — as  other  exiles  had  done — as  an  agricultural 
colony :  but  of  agriculture  the  mountaineers  knew  no- 
thing. It  was  then  said  that  they  should  have  a  range 
of  pastoral  country  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might 
live  according  to  their  native  habits,  and  that  a  stock 
of  cows  and  sheep  should  be  furnished  them  wherewith 
to  make  a  beginning.  In  this  manner  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  themselves,  and  even  to  grow  prosperous. 
But  nothing  had  been  done  or  begun,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  beginning.  Some  of  them,  wearied  to 
death  with  their  inactive,  useless  life,  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  village  (beyond  the  precincts  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  move),  would  gladly  have  fallen  into 
the  second  of  the  two  schemes  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  strongly  set  against  it,  saying,  that  if  they 
gained  their  own  livelihood  and  made  themselves  useful 
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in  the  country  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  quit  it ; 
whereas,  if  they  continued  to  be  idle  and  useless,  and 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  families,  the  Turks 
might  get  weary  of  keeping  them ;  and  so,  instead  of 
-  sending  them  money,  would  send  them  back  to  their 
own  dear  mountains. 

The  men  we  had  seen  before,  but,  after  taking  notes 
of  Padre  Antonio's  details,  we  went  to  one  of  their 
houses  and  there  saw  five  or  six  families  with  the  women 
and  children.  They  were  decidedly  a  good-looking 
people,  with  frank,  honest  countenances.  Some  of  the 
young  women  might  be  called  handsome,  and  none 
more  so  than  poor  Cucu,  the  damsel  seen  by  John 
Zohrab  in  the  pest-house,  and  rescued  at  Mohalich 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  Cucu  was  no  longer 
a  damsel,  but  a  wife  and  mother.  One  of  the  young 
men  had  married  her,  and  she  was  now  nursing  her 
first  child,  a  fair-skinned,  pretty  little  boy,  born  up  in  the 
airy  village  of  Philladar.  Her  gratitude  to  Tchelebee 
John  was  affecting.  Men  and  women,  being  joined 
by  those  from  the  other  houses,  all  implored  me  to 
speak  in  their  behalf  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  get  them  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  They  knew  fi'om  their  priest,  who  went  now 
and  then  to  Brusa  and  to  the  English  Consul's,  that 
Sir  Stratford  had  left  for  England,  and  that  he  was  now 
expected  back  at  Constantinople.  They  said  that  if 
that  best  of  good  men,  that  friend  and  champion  of  all 
the  oppressed  Christians  of  the  country,  had  been  at  his 
post,  they  would  have  been  liberated  ere  this ;  and  they 
hoped,  noWy  that  his  return  would  lead  to  their  liberation. 
But  again   and  again — Padre  Antonio  joining  in  the 
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prayer  as  earnestly  as  any  of  them — they  beseeched  me 
to  speak  to  Sir  Stratford,  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
all  that  he  had  done  for  them,  and  to  tell  him  how 
unhappy  they  were  in  their  exile.  "  The  Turks,**  said 
they,  "  have  burned  our  houses,  and  driven  away  our 
cows,  and  eaten  our  sheep,  and  taken  all  that  was  ours ; 
but  they  cannot  take  away  our  mountains.  Send  us 
back,  hungry,  naked,  to  our  own  dear  mountains,  and 
we  will  be  happy,  and  bless  you  every  day  we  live  !** 

I  never  saw  a  stronger  love  of  the  native  soil.  As 
the  crumbling,  tumbling  houses  let  in  the  wind  at  every 
side,  and  the  rain  at  some  corners,  and  as,  even  in 
this  cheap  district,  people  cannot  wallow  in  luxury  upon 
five  pence  and  the  fourth  of  a  farthing  per  diem ;  and 
as  the  winter  is  cold  up  here,  and  as  some  of  the 
younger  matrons  were  in  the  "  interesting  situation,'* 
we  gave  them  some  money — not  what  we  would  have 
given,  but  what  we  could  afibrd ;  and  after  many  acts 
of  reverence  and  gratitude  from  the  poor  people,  and 
one  or  two  warm  accolades  with  Padre  Antonio,  we 
took  our  leave  and  mounted  our  sorry  beasts.  I  believe 
that  the  little  money  we  left  with  them  was  the  very 
last  thing  they  thought  or  cared  about ;  their  gratitude 
was  given  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  their  story, 
and  was  in  part  anticipatory  for  the  good  I  might  do 
them  by  speaking  to  our  Ambassador. 

Before  leaving  it  we  rode  through  Fhilladar,  which, 
for  this  country,  is  rather  a  prosperous  and  a  large 
village.  It  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Greeks, 
who  seemed  to  be  good  specimens  of  their  race, 
and  who  lived,  upon  the  whole,  on  exceedingly 
good  terms  with  the  exiles,  taking  their  children  into 
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their  school,  and  never  molesting  Padre  Antonio  at  his 
masses.  Their  comparative  prosperity — as  no  doubt 
their  good  humour  also — depended  upon  their  having 
had  for  a  good  number  of  years  a  kind  old  Turkish 
Aghk,  or  governor,  who  had  himself  farmed  the  taxes 
of  the  village,  who  was  incapable  of  injustice  and  ex- 
tortion himself  and  who  prevented  the  exercise  of  them 
in  others.  He  made  little  or  nothing  by  his  contract ; 
but  he  was  contented  to  get  back  what  he  paid  to  the 
government,  and  to  see  the  people  happy  and  thriving. 
Some  efforts  had  been  made  to  oust  him  by  out-bidding 
him ;  but  the  Agha  would  not  be  out-bidden,  and  he 
had  told  the  people  that  until  the  angel  of  death  called 
him  hence,  he  would  be  the  sole  Ushurji  of  Philladar. 

We  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  we  had  come, 
but  a  much  rougher  and  steeper  one — a  path  which 
plunged  headlong  down  a  ravine  in  the  mountain. 
As  I  was  sliding  down  the  steep,  expecting  my  steed 
(the  tailor's  nutmeg-pony)  to  be  on  his  knees  at  every 
move,  two  of  the  exiles,  who  had  come  running  after 
us,  took  the  pony  by  the  head,  propped  him  up  with 
their  shoulders,  and  began  to  conduct  me  over  the 
worst  and  most  slippery  part  of  the  road.  They  could 
not  go  far ;  we  parted  on  a  level  strip  of  ground ;  and 
at  parting  the  poor  fellows  kissed  my  hands,  my  knees, 
my  feet,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  once  more  implored 
me  not  to  forget  them. 

I  did  not  forget  them. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Philladar,  we  rode 
through  tracts  covered  with  fir  trees  and  dwarf  oaks,  and 
came  down  among  the  vineyards  of  the  village,  which, 
like  those  of  Ahche-keui,  were  extensive,  and  rather  fine. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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The  vines  were  cut  back,  and  kept  at  the  height  of 
about  four  feet.  They  were  planted  in  open  rows,  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Virgil ;  but  the  rows  were 
somewhat  too  close  together.  From  the  size  of  the 
stems  we  judged  that  some  of  these  vineyards  were  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  too  old  and  rugged  to  be 
very  profitable.  It  is  a  saying  here,  among  both 
Greeks  and  Turks,  that  a  man  ought  to  plant  his  own 
mulberry-trees,  inherit  his  vineyards  from  his  father, 
and  his  olive-groves  from  his  grandfather.  But  very 
frequently  we  found  that  the  vines  were  too  old,  and 
the  olive-trees  too  young.  A  ruthless  destruction 
almost  constantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  may 
account  for  this:  the  small  size  of  the  vine  offers  little 
temptation,  but  if  some  lawless  Turks  stand  in  need  of 
fuel  they  will  cut  down  olive-trees — the  dried  wood  of 
which  makes  a  most  pleasant  fire — without  scruple. 
The  vineyards  spread  far  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Fhilladar  Mountain.  Except  a  patch  of  tobacco 
here  and  there,  we  saw  hardly  anything  else.  The 
tobacco  was  tended  by  labourers  brought  from  Samsoun 
and  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea.  We  rode  through  the 
Turkish  village  of  Mascara.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  was 
picturesque  without  and  filthy  within.  The  people 
were  very  courteous  and  very  poor :  some  of  the  houses 
were  deserted,  and  others  seemed  half  unroofed.  From 
this  spot  we  sloped  away  for  the  plain  by  a  less  pre- 
cipitous path,  and  very  soon  came  upon  level  ground. 
We  passed  through  two  more  Turkish  villages,  Yeni- 
keui  and  Balukli,  both  very  small  and  foul,  and  ex- 
hibiting every  symptom  of  wretchedness  and  decay. 
In  one  of  them  the  tailor's  pony  made  a  stumble,  and 
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nearly  prostrated  me  in  the  cesspool.  I  flew  out 
against  those  accumulations  of  filth,  and  the  stupidity 
and  indolence  of  the  people.  "  Oh ! "  said  Tchelebee 
John,  "  the  people  think  that  dirt  is  lucky.  Old  Ibra- 
him Fasha  began  to  clear  away  the  filth  and  the  dung- 
heaps  of  one  of  these  villages.  The  villagers  went  in  a 
body  and  implored  him  to  desist,  and  not  to  take  away 
their  good  luck ;  and  the  Pasha  yielded  to  their  super- 
stition ! "  Thus  dirt,  and  stench,  and  poisonous  miasma 
are  consecrated  in  Turkey. 

At  Brusa  the  Turks  were  carrying  in  their  grapes 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  The  quantity  was  very  great, 
but  the  fruit  was  sadly  disfigured,  bruised,  and  other- 
wise ill-treated.  Although  many  of  the  Mussulmans 
will  not  now-a-days  scruple  to  drink  them,  they  make 
neither  wine  nor  raki.  Nor  do  these  Turks  dry  their 
grapes  into  raisins  and  prepare  them  for  exportation, 
like  their  brethren  at  Smyrna.  What,  then,  do  they 
with  these  mountains  of  crushed  grapes  ? — They  make 
petmez  of  them.  With  a  press,  so  big,  awkward,  and 
primitive-looking,  that  it  must  have  been  invented  only 
a  few  years  after  Noah's  plantation  of  the  vine,  they 
squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  caught  by 
wooden  troughs  hollowed  out  of  trees,  like  Indian 
canoes :  instead  of  allowing  the  juice  to  ferment,  they 
take  it  and  boil  it  down  in  great  copper  caldrons; 
they  boil  away  until  the  juice  is  of  the  consistency  of  a 
jelly  or  jam  (to  the  eye  it  does  not  look  unlike  raspberry 
jam) ;  then  they  let  it  cool,  and  pack  it  up  in  great 
earthen  jars,  wherein,  with  a  little  care,  it  will  keep  for 
a  very  long  time.  This  is  petmez.  They  use  it  as  we  do 
treacle,   or  rather  as  the  Americans,  in  some  of  the 
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States  of  the  Union,  use  molasses — which  means  that 
they  use  it  for  almost  everything,  from  a  joint  of  meat 
down  to  a  slice  of  bread.  It  serves  as  a  general 
sweetener,  the  use  of  sugar  being  almost  unknown  to 
the  common  people.  There  is  a  very  refreshing  acid 
in  it  When  carefully  prepared — as  Tchelebee  John 
could  do  it — it  was  a  delicious  agro-dolce  and  strongly 
to  be  recommended  with  a  dish  of  wild  boar.  It  is  a 
very  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of  all. 
Although  the  Greeks  make  plenty  of  wine,  and  an 
abundant  use  of  it  when  it  is  made,  they  also  make 
their  annual  stock  of  petmez ;  so  do  the  Armenians, 
and  the  poor  Israelites  likewise.  ^^  I  am  in  trouble  and 
in  woe,"  said  one  of  our  friends  among  the  Greek 
peasants,  ^^  I  have  been  obliged  to  sell  all  my  grapes  to 
pay  my  taxes!  I  have  none  left  to  make  petmez. 
What  will  my  children  do  without  petmez  ?  How  are 
we  to  get  through  the  winter  without  petmez  ?" 

We  hardly  ever  took  a  walk  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  of  Brusa  without  seeing  the  presses  at  work  in  the 
open  streets.  The  pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  an 
enormous,  rough,  wooden  screw,  which  is  turned  by  the 
hand  with  a  pole  or  lever,  and  which  does  not  revolve 
from  right  to  left  like  our  screws,  but  from  left  to  right — 
another  trifle  to  add  to  M.  Volney's  proofs  that  Asiatics 
do  no  one  thing  in  the  manner  we  do  it 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Journey    to   Kutayah  —  The  Pasha's    Cavass  —  Ak-Sou  —  Decreasing 
Population  —  Merry  Halil  —  Plain  of  Yeni  Ghieul  —  Hills  of  Gyjwum 

—  Town  of  Yeni  Ghieul  —  Dinner  and  Lodging  at  the  Governor's  — 
The  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr,  a  IMrkish  Antiquary  —  The  sour  Kadi  — 
The  (Conscription  and  forced  Abortions  —  A  glorious  Country  Depopu- 
lated —  Village  of  Musal  —  More  Poverty  and  Oppression  —  Tales  of 
the  Turkish  Villagers  —  Sir  Stratford  Canning  —  Mr.  Sang  and  his 
Calculation  —  Hospitality  of  Turkish  Peasantry  —  Solar  P^clipse  — 
Hot  Springs  —  Terrible  Mountains  —  Villages  of  Domalich  —  Yerook 
Encampment  —  Kukoort-keui,  or  the  Sulphur  Village  —  More  Misery 

—  Two  Trebizond  Tinkers  —  Ancient  Remains  —  Plain  of  Kutayah  — 
Depopulation. 

While  we  were  making  trifling  preparations  for  our 
tour,  we  were  told  in  an  indirect  manner  that  the  Pasha 
would  not  be  answerable  for  our  safety,  unless  we  took 
at  least  one  of  his  cavasses.  In  a  more  direct  manner 
I  represented  to  the  Pasha  that,  seeing  the  quiet  state 
of  his  pashalik,  we  could  apprehend  no  danger  within  it, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  travel  beyond  its  limits,  and 
that  I  would  thank  him  for  the  bouyouroultou,  or  cir- 
cular letter  which  it  was  usual  to  give  to  Frank  travel- 
lers. In  a  day  or  two  we  received  the  bouyouroultou, 
sealed  by  the  signet  seal  of  Mustapha  Nouree,  who, 
very  probably,  could  not  read  it.  It  was  put  into  our 
hands  by  the  French  hekim  bashi ;  but  into  other 
hands  we  had  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  I  thought  this 
negotiation  was  over,  and  was  priding  myself  on  my 
diplomatic  success,  when  the  question  of  the  cavass  was 
re-opened,  in  the  same  indirect  manner  as  before — or 
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rather  in  several  indirect  manners,  for  I  heard  in  va- 
rious quarters  that  Mustapha  Nouree  still  thought  that 
we  ought  not  to  go  without  a  guard,  as  part  of  the 
country  up  above  was  so  very  lonely  and  wild.  I  was 
not  at  all  gratefiil  for  the  Pasha's  solicitude.  I  had 
taken  counsel  of  Tchelebee  John.  "  The  Pasha,"  said 
he,  "  has  two  objects :  he  wants  to  get  a  job  for  one  of 
his  many  hungry  hangers-on ;  and  he  wishes  to  have 
your  proceedings  watched.  The  money  you  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  cavass  will  clear  half  our  expenses  on 
the  road.  If  you  take  a  cavass  of  the  Pasha's,  none  of 
the  country  people  in  the  villages  will  dare  to  speak 
out,  for  he  will  always  be  with  us :  he  will  be  a  spy 
upon  you,  and  a  gag  to  them.  He  will  never  lose  sight 
of  us ;  and  if  he  should  chance  to  be  an  ill-tempered 
fellow,  he  will  pretend,  in  his  quality  of  Mussulman  and 
servant  of  the  Pasha,  to  have  a  right  to  control  our 
movements,  and  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts  among  the 
poor  villagers.  If  we  should  be  attacked  by  thieves, 
depend  upon  it  the  cavass  would  run  away  and  leave 
us  in  the  lurch.  We  shall  have  Ibrahim ;  and  I  would 
not  give  Ibrahim,  in  an  emergency,  or  in  any  case 
where  courage  was  required,  for  half-a-dozen  of  the 
Pasha's  cavasses." 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  without  any 
further  communication  with  Mustapha  Nouree's  hungry 
retainers,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  we  rode  away  to 
Hadji  Haivat,  as  if  we  were  going  for  a  day's  shooting. 
On  the  following  morning,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  we  mounted  and  took  the  high  road  leading  to 
the  interior.  That  place  being  nearer  to  his  farm  at 
Dudakli,  and  on   our  way,  the  bold  Ibrahim  was  to 
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meet  us  at  the  village  of  Ak  Sou  (White  Water).  We 
had  a  charming  ride  round  the  off-shoots  of  Olympus, 
passing  through  some  wooded  defiles,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  we  reached  Ak  Sou,  not  having  met  a 
living  soul  between  Sousourluk  and  that  place.  The 
small  village  was  eminently  picturesque,  and  rather 
less  ruinous  than  many  we  had  left  behind  us  in  the 
plain  of  Brusa.  There  were  a  ravine,  a  foaming  tor- 
rent, a  mosque,  and  one  solitary  cypress-tree — the  last 
of  its  family  that  we  saw  for  many  days.  The  cypress, 
like  the  olive,  loves  the  vicinage  of  the  sea — at  least  I 
never  saw  it  far  in  the  interior. 

The  houses  in  Ak  Sou  seemed  to  be  all  Turkish. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Tournefort 
passed  through  it,  it  was  a  well-peopled  village ;  but 
it  did  not  now  contain  more  than  twenty-five  houses. 
Here  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  us ;  Ibrahim,  ^^  that 
famed  gallant  fellow,"  could  not  come  I  The  malaria 
demon  had  got  him  again  in  his  grip,  and  had  floored 
him  at  Dudakli ;  but  he  had  sent  his  brother  Halil  to 
supply  his  place.  Poor  Halil  had  never  been  up  the 
country  before,  nor  out  of  the  plain  of  Brusa  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  therefore  of  the  roads  he  could 
know  nothing ;  moreover  he  was  quite  a  young  fellow, 
inexperienced,  with  a  face  that  was  always  laughing, 
and  without  any  of  Ibrahim's  gravity  and  imposing 
dignity  of  manner ;  but  he  too  had  been  a  pupil  and 
sporting  companion  of  our  Tchelebee,  who  warranted 
him  as  a  brave,  stanch,  merry,  affectionate  lad,  who 
would  do  everything  for  us  that  he  could,  and  die 
rather  than  leave  us  in  a  difficulty.  As  for  finding 
the  roads,  or  rather  for  choosing  among  the  diverging 
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tracks  and  paths  (for  road  there  was  none)  Tchelebee 
John  had  a  natural  instinct  which  was  almost  infallible. 
So  we  retained  the  laughing  Halil.  But  Halil  could 
not  start  without  first  carrying  over  to  Dudakli  some  of 
the  contents  of  our  medicine-chest  to  cut  his  brother's 
fever.  We  gave  two  or  three  calomel  pills  and  some 
quinine,  and  he  rode  back  to  the  plain,  promising  to 
overtake  us  at  Yeni  Ghieul,  where  we  were  to  sleep 
that  night 

At  half  an  hour  after  noon  we  re-mounted.  At  a 
very  short  distance  above  the  village  we  came  to  a 
steep  ascent :  the  descent  was  less,  the  plain  to  which 
it  brought  us  being  considerably  above  Ak  Sou,  as  that 
place  is  above  the  plain  of  Brusa.  In  this  manner 
the  country  gradually  rises,  in  broad  steps  separated 
from  each  other  by  ridges,  the  western  elevations  of 
which  are  greater  than  the  eastern.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  difference  of  climate  between  Brusa  and 
Kutayah.  On  the  edge  of  the  fine,  open,  extensive  plain 
of  Yeni  Ghieul  we  passed  a  number  of  hills  or  hillocks, 
that  were  composed  entirely  of  pure  gypsum.  Of  this 
useful  material  hardly  any  use  is  made,  except  in  pre- 
paring petmezy  when  small  quantities  are  thrown  into 
the  caldrons  to  clear  the  jelly.  We  saw  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  it  on  our  journey.  The  plain,  which  spread 
far  on  every  side,  was  verdant  and  beautiful,  but  we 
could  not  see  a  house,  or  a  hut,  or  a  living  being  upon 
it  Having  waded  through  a  more  than  usually  long  and 
deep  cesspool  and  passed  a  number  of  houses  in  ruins, 
we  dismounted  at  the  khan  of  Yeni  Ghieul  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  True  to  promise,  merry  Halil 
was  there  a  few  minutes  after  us.     It  had  been  market- 
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day:  the  dirty  khan  was  crowded  by  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  had  brought  down  corn,  and  timber, 
and  a  little  silk  for  sale.  As  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  even  a  very  small  and  filthy  room  to  ourselves 
whereon  to  stretch  ourselves  for  the  night,  we  dispatched 
Halil  to  the  Agha  or  Mudir  of  the  place  with  Mustapha 
Nouree's  bouyouroultou.  I  was  rather  curious  to  know 
the  effects  to  be  produced  by  this  talisman.  Without 
looking  at  it  the  Agha  told  Halil  to  go  and  bring  the 
English  Beys  to  his  house,  as  he  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  lodging  and  entertaining  them  himself. 

The  government  house  of  Yeni  Ghieul  was  not  quite 

a  palace :  it  was  a  large,  rambling,  tumbledown  house, 

built,  as  usual,  of  wood,  and  having  a  puzzling  variety 

of  exits  and  entrances,  narrow  door- ways,  dark  passages, 

and  tottering,  creaking  staircases  which  could  not  have 

been   washed  for  ages.     The  Agha  received  us  in  a 

small  room  in  which  he  did  business  and  gave  audience. 

He  was  a  middle-aged,  quiet,  very  gentlemanly  Turk, 

rather  of  the  old  school  than  of  the  new ;  he  had  been 

a  very  handsome  man,   but  was  now  in  a  deplorable 

state  of  health :  the  deep  yellow  tint  of  his  face,  his 

hollow  cheeks,  his  parched  and  cracked  lips  and  sunken 

eyes  told  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  malaria  fiend  had 

been  oflen  upon  him,  and  was  eating  away  his  liver. 

His  voice  was  low  and  almost  plaintive ;  nothing  was 

vigorous  about  him  except  his  grand,  long,  jet-black 

beard.     He  spoke  of  his  complaints.    We  recommended 

quinine.     He  said  that  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 

he  had  been  at  Yeni  Ghieul  he  had  swallowed  an  oke 

of  that  most  unpleasant  of  bitter  drugs ;  that  his  fever 

this  last  August  and  September  had  been  worse  than 
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ever,  and  that  hardly  anybody  in  Yeni  Ghieul  had 
escaped.  I  said  a  few  words  about  draining ;  and  he, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  asked  who  there  was  in  the 
country  that  could  direct  such  works,  and  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from. 

Being  joined  by  another  Turkish  gentleman,  die 
Agha  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Yeni  Shehr,  we  sat 
down  on  the  floor  k  la  Turque  to  dinner,  ranging  our- 
selves round  a  low  skemne  or  stool,  on  which  was 
placed  a  large  circular  pewter  tray  that  served  for  table 
and  table-cloth.  We  all  helped  ourselves  with  our 
fingers  or  with  wooden  spoons,  mixing  hands  in  the 
same  bowl  or  basin  in  the  most  amicable  and  familiar 
manner.  A  melon  and  some  grapes  completed  the 
repast.  Then  came  the  tiny  cups  of  strong  coffee  and 
the  tchibouques,  and  the  easy  after-dinner  gossip  on 
the  divan.  Our  fellow  guest,  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr, 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  courteous  and  communi- 
cative person,  and,  for  a  provincial  Turk,  a  very  clever 
and  well-informed  man.  At  our  second  pipe-filling  the 
kadi  or  judge  of  the  place  came  in  and  took  his  seat 
close  at  the  Agha's  right  hand.  When  he  had  been 
seated  two  or  three  minutes  he  gave  us  the  stinted 
salutations  which  rigid  Mussulmans  bestow  on  Christians. 
Like  nearly  every  one  of  his  class  that  we  encountered 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  he  was  a  starch,  sour, 
bilious,  repulsive  man.  His  complexion  was  awfully 
sallow,  but  his  loose  Oriental  robes  were  bright  in 
colour  and  of  exemplary  cleanliness,  and  his  caouk  and 
green  turban  were  carefully  and  tastefiilly  arranged. 
Our  host  handed  him  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  bouyou- 
roultou,  which  he   seemed  to  spell  over  with    much 
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difficulty.  He  was  a  wet  blanket  on  the  party,  but  he 
did  not  stay  long,  and  at  his  departure  the  two  Aghas 
appeared  to  be  as  much  relieved  as  ourselves.  Our 
host  could  not  quite  understand  the  object  of  our 
journey,  or  comprehend  why  we  should  put  ourselves 
to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  see  the  mountains 
and  rivers  and  old  ruins  when  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  buying,  or  selling,  or  making  contracts  for  corn, 
or  silk,  or  opium.  But  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr,  in 
all  respects  a  superior  man,  understood  perfectly  the 
interest  offered  by  such  a  tour,  and  regretted  that  he 
could  not  accompany  us.  He  had  himself  travelled  a 
good  deal  about  the  country  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity ;  he  had  a  relish  for  fine  scenery,  and  a  decided 
taste  for  ancient  ruins  ;  he  was  in  fact  a  Turkish  anti- 
quary, and  if  his  science  was  but  small,  his  enthusiasm 
was  great  He  indicated  to  us  several  spots  up  the 
country  whereon  ancient  remains  were  to  be  found; 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  us  to  visit  some  hot 
springs  in  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  "White  Mountains." 
He  cordially  invited  us  to  visit  him  at  Yeni  Shehr  on 
our  return.  At  about  11  o'clock  he  and  our  host 
withdrew,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  reception  room. 
At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  were  up 
and  in  the  bazaar.  This  town  of  Yeni  Ghieul  now 
consists  of  about  400  houses,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  appeared  to  be  Greek.  The  Christian  quarter 
was  swarming  with  children ;  in  the  Tiurkish  quarter 
Ae  children  were  few.  The  Mussulmans,  particularly 
in  these  rural  districts,  no  more  shut  up  their  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  than  do  the  Greeks  or 
Armenians :    if  we  saw  few  Turkish   children    it  was 
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because  few  existed.  It  was  becoming  almost  rare  to 
find  a  poor  Turkish  family  rearing  more  than  one  child. 
We  seldom  saw  two  in  a  poor  Turkish  house ;  three  was 
a  number  altogether  extraordinary. 

On  the  other  side,  the  poor  Greeks  and  Armenians 
had  very  generally  large  families.  Many  of  the  poor 
Turks  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  they  could  not  afibrd 
to  bring  up  children ;  that  daughters  were  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance, and  that  if  they  had  sons  the  government 
tore  them  away,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be 
useful  at  home,  to  make  soldiers  of  them.  The  con- 
scription Wds  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  all  the 
Turkish  women.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  matrons 
had  fiothing  to  fear  from  it,  as  acknowledged  Christian 
Bayahs  could  not  serve  in  the  army.  Again,  though 
always  borne  down  by  a  heavier  weight  of  oppression, 
the  Christian  Rayahs,  by  superior  industry  and  intel- 
ligence, can  always  command  more  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  the  Osmanlee  peasants,  and  will — speaking 
comparatively — thrive  where  their  next-door  neighbours, 
the  Turks,  are  half  starving.  It  was  no  mystery  at  all, 
or  a  mystery  only  covered  with  the  thinnest  and  most 
transparent  veil,  that  forced  abortion  was  a  prevalent, 
common  practice  among  these  Turkish  women.  The 
dark  horrible  secret  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
was  pretty  generally  known,  and  where  ignorance  pre- 
vailed there  were  "wise  women,"  old  hags,  professional 
abortists,  paid  Turkish  Tophane,  who  went  about  the 
country  relieving  matrons  of  their  burthens  for  a  few 
piastres  apiece :  and  it  was  said  that  these  hell-dames 
not  only  destroyed  the  present  embryo,  but  prevented 
all  chances  of  future  conception.     I  was  told  of  these 
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practices  at  Constantinople  by  three  Frank  physicians 
of  the  highest  standing  there,  and  by  two  Perote  doctors ; 
I  was  told  of  them  again  at  Bnisa  by  two  Frank  doctors, 
by  the  English  consul,  by  one  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  French  consul,  and  by  others.  John 
Zohrab  said  that  the  fact  was  notorious,  that  everybody 
in  Brusa  and  in  the  plain  knew  it,  as  also  that  the  life 
of  the  mother  was  often  destroyed !  A  young  Turkish 
woman  recently  married,  and  then  healthy  and  hand- 
some, though  very  poor,  told  Madame that  she  was 

determined  to  have  no  children ;  that  no  son  of  hers, 
after  being  suckled  at  her  breast  and  brought  up  with 
care  and  cost,  should  be  taken  from  her  to  live  far 
away  in  barracks  and  be  a  soldier.  While  we  were  at 
Brusa  this  young  Turkish  woman,  gamit  and  haggard, 
was  crawling  about  the  streets ;  she  had  no  children,  nor 
had  she  any  health  left.  Confirmations  of  the  horrible 
fact  met  us  wherever  we  went.  The  Sultan's  limiting 
the  soldier's  service  to  five  years  had  not  abated  it — the 
growth  of  poverty  was  increasing  it — it  had  never  been 
so  prevalent  as  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a 
period  during  which  the  speedy  resurrection  of  the 
empire  had  been  predicted  by  the  salaried  journalists  at 
Constantinople,  whose  vaticinations  seem  to  have  been 
taken  as  accomplished  facts  by  many  people  in  Chris- 
tendom, predisposed  to  expect  miracles  from  every- 
thing that  is  called  a  political  reform.  The  march  of 
Turkish  reform  has  trampled  out  the  deepest  feeling, 
the  most  glowing  afiection  of  the  human  heart ;  it  has 
dashed  the  mother's  joy  at  the  birth  of  her  first-born ;  it 
has  deprived  the  father  of  his  love  and  pride  for  his  pro, 
geny.     Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  not  of  these  horrors. 
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We  loitered  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  of  Yeni 
Ghieul  until  it  was  8-30  a.m^  and  then  mounted.  The 
plain  extended  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  was 
beautiful  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  At  a  distance,  near 
the  mountains  to  the  northward,  we  saw  groups  of  small 
villages,  some  of  the  many  dependencies  of  Yeni 
Ghieul,  which  all  together  make  the  sub-government  of 
that  place  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  best 
and  largest  of  those  villages  were  Greek ;  but  we  passed 
through  no  village  at  all,  unless  that  name  could  be 
given  to  a  massive,  majestic  khan  (built  of  bricks  admi- 
rably made,  and  of  thick  hard  tiles,  like  those  found  in 
ancient  Roman  ruins),  and  three  or  four  most  wretched 
Turkish  houses,  which  stood  a  little  beyond  the  khan. 
We  rode  through  this  place  at  9-35  a.m.  The  spa- 
cious khan,  built  two  centuries  ago  by  some  cha- 
ritable Mussulman  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
was  now  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Far  apart  we  saw 
patches  of  corn  land,  and  here  and  there  a  few  buffaloes 
or  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  Not  an  inclosure  was  visible 
on  all  that  level  space.  They  calculate  that  when  the 
crop  is  growing  about  one-fourth  of  it  is  trodden  down 
and  destroyed  by  cattle,  for  the  careless  herdsmen  are 
apt  to  go  to  sleep  and  leave  their  herds  to  stray  where 
they  will;  and  few  travellers  hesitate  to  turn  their 
horses  loose  in  the  standing  corn.  We  crossed  the 
plain,  slanting  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  not  taking 
it  lengthwise;  and  at  about  10-30  a.m.  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  some  green  hills.  Between  Yeni  Ghieul  and 
these  hills  we  forded  four  copious  streams.  Ascending 
the  first  ridge  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  wild 
valley  well  sprinkled  with  trees  and  abounding  with 
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tihe  finest  pasture,  but  offering  no  sign  of  cultivation  or 
of  human  habitation.  As  we  went  up  the  valley  the 
grand  heights  of  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  White  Mountains 
rose  right  before  us.  The  Turks  probably  call  them 
"  white**  because  they  are  so  very  black.  From  base 
to  summit  they  are  covered  with  thick  dark  forests, 
retaining  an  intensity  of  gloom  under  every  light  that 
they  can  be  seen  under.  At  the  head  of  this  valley, 
where  the  hills  break  away  into  a  narrow  hollow,  which 
affords  a  passage  to  one  of  the  principal  torrents  of 
the  Ak-Daghlar,  stands  the  small  Turkish  village  of 
Musal.  Here,  where  Tchelebee  John  had  many  friends, 
we  dismounted  at  1 1-30  a.m.  An  honest  old  Turk, 
the  Oda-bashi,  or  chief  dispenser  of  hospitality,  would 
not  hear  of  our  going  farther  that  day ;  he  said  that 
the  road  over  the  mountains  was  dreadful,  and  that  if 
we  went  out  of  the  way  to  see  the  hot-springs  it  was 
impossible  we  should  reach  Domalich,  the  first  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  before  dark  night 

The  situation  of  Musal  was  as  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque as  could  well  be  imagined,  but  the  houses,  and 
the  very  mosque  itself,  were  dilapidated  and  tottering, 
and  everywhere  signs  of  decay  and  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  poverty  met  the  eye.  The  house  which 
the  Oda-bashi  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  soul- 
saving  virtue  of  hospitality,  and  in  which  we  were 
lodged,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  village :  it  consisted 
of  one  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  stable,  and  of  a  smaller  room  above ;  the 
ascent  to  the  superior  apartment  was  by  a  rude  stair- 
case, or  a  sort  of  broad  stable-ladder,  outside  the  house : 
the  planks — the  only  separation  between  the  men  above 
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and  the  horses  below — had  wide  openings  between 
them,  and  were  in  several  places  rotten  and  broken : 
over-head  were  the  rafters  and  bare  tiles  ;  the  wooden 
walls  had  had  a  coating  or  lining  of  plaster,  but  the 
plaster  was  full  of  holes  and  crannies,  letting  in  the 
cold  night  wind ;  there  was  no  window,  the  light,  when 
wanted,  being  admitted  by  the  open  door :  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  good  spacious  hearth 
and  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke ;  and  as  there 
was  no  want  of  fuel  in  this  land  of  woods  and  forests, 
we  made  a  splendid  fire.  After  the  evening  prayer, 
or  a  short  time  after  sunset,  the  old  Oda-bashi  sent 
us  a  pilaff  which  his  own  wife  had  cooked  in  his  own 
dwelling-house,  a  peasant  ftirnished  fresh  eggs,  another 
a  fowl,  which  the  Tchelebee  prepared,  and  cooked  A 
la  sauvage  over  the  glowing  embers  of  our  wood  fire. 
We  dined  in  public,  as  the  kings  of  France  used,  on  a 
Sunday.  All  the  elders  of  the  village,  all  the  heads  of 
families,  came  and  seated  themselves  round  the  room, 
and  two  of  the  youngest  and  tallest  of  them  acted  as 
our  candlesticks,  standing  between  our  table  or  stool 
and  the  door,  and  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  bright  red 
torch,  being  a  bit  of  resinous  pine  which  burned  rather 
steadily.  They  make  very  good  tallow  candles  in 
Turkey,  it  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Turks 
excel :  we  saw  plenty  of  them  down  at  Yeni  Ghieul, 
but  there  was  not  one  in  Musal ;  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  buy  them,  and  they  said  so.  Having  finished 
our  repast,  and  the  Turks  having  wished  that  it  might 
be  good  for  us,  the  Tchelebee  made  some  coffee,  and 
with  this  and  a  litde  tobacco  we  regaled  the  party. 
We  sat  cross-legged  upon  some  matting  and  very  thin 
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mattresses  furnished  by  the  Oda-bashi,  stretched  our- 
selves at  length  now  and  then,  and  making  pillows  of 
our  saddles  and  Turkish  saddle-bags.  The  living 
candelabra  threw  their  pine  brands  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  crackling,  blazing 
wood  fire.  The  scene  often  recurs  to  my  memory,  and 
the  conversation  which  followed  will  never  be  forgotten. 
I  was  grateful  to  the  Tchelebee  for  having  delivered 
me  from  the  company  of  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  cavass. 

First  one  old  man  began  to  tell  John  how  badly  he 
was  off,  and  how  cruelly  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
tax-gatherers.  Then  another  told  his  story,  and  then 
another,  and  the  comments  and  lamentations  went  round 
the  room.  Of  their  own  accord  they  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  their  grievances.  The  Ushurjees  had  seized 
the  carts  and  ploughs  and  the  very  seed  of  some,  the 
little  household  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  of  others. 
In  one  case  they  had  taken  copper  utensils  to  the  value 
of  400  piastres,  for  a  debt  which  did  not  exceed  200 ; 
when  the  victim  went  and  paid  his  debt  in  full,  they 
would  not  give  him  back  his  property,  and  when  he 
remonstrated  and  fell  into  a  passion  he  was  soundly 
bastinadoed.  The  man  who  told  his  own  story — and 
told  it  with  tears  of  shame  and  rage — was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  and  a  very  handsome  fellow,  with 
a  frank  countenance.  He  told  the  tale  aloud,  and  all 
present  concurred.  A  grey,  sensible  old  man — the 
Odk-bashi  himself — said  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  treatment,  and  that  too  when  he  owed  nothing 
at  all.  The  Ushurjees  cheated  them  in  the  corn,  bring- 
ing  measures  of  their  own  which  were  not  fair  measures, 
throwing  aside  the  inferior  grain,  and  taking  their  tithe 
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only  from  the  best,  and  making  that  tithe  much  more 
than  a  tenth  by  their  mifair  measures.  The  collectors 
of  the  Saliane,  or  property-tax  (which  is  not  farmed  but 
collected  by  the  Pasha  and  the  local  Mudirs),  were 
always  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  giving 
them  papers  and  receipts  which  said  one  thing,  while 
the  collectors  with  their  lips  had  told  them  another. 
One  man  said  that  he  would  do  away  with  his  vineyard, 
and  root  up  his  vines,  rather  than  be  tormented  by  the 
Saliane  collectors,  who  had  taken  from  him  as  much  as 
the  produce  was  worth.  Another,  who  had  a  small 
mulberry  plantation,  said  he  would  abandon  it — and  for 
the  same  reason.  Another  bitter  complaint  related  to 
the  corvees.  "  The  forest,"  said  they,  "  is  our  friend, 
giving  us  fuel  and  light;  but  the  forest  is  also  our 
enemy,  for  they  cut  great  trees  there  for  the  Padishah*s 
ships,  and  they  take  our  oxen  to  drag  them  towards  the 
coast  To-day  there  is  a  demand  upon  us  for  twenty 
pair  of  oxen,  to  drag  a  giant  tree !  We  have  not  twenty 
yoke  left  in  the  village :  we  could  not  do  the  thing  even 
if  we  left  our  fields  all  untilled,  and  the  time  for  tillage 
is  at  hand.  We  cannot  do  it,  but  we  shall  suffer  for  it  I 
When  we  work  ourselves  and  our  cattle  to  death,  we 
are  never  properly  paid.  Yes !  it  is  a  bad  fate  to  be 
born  near  a  foresf  They  spoke  of  the  conscription 
with  horror ;  and  it  was  vain  to  tell  them,  as  we  did, 
that  some  of  the  Sultan's  regular  troops  seemed  to  be 
in  much  better  condition  than  themselves,  or  than  any 
of  the  Osmanlee  peasantry  in  these  parts.  They  said 
that  a  life  in  barracks  was  not  a  life  for  a  true 
Mussulman.  If  the  matrons  of  the  village  could 
have  been  admitted  into  our  society,  we  should  have 
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heard  much  more  passionate  lamentations  about  the 
recruiting. 

The  men  returned  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  In 
addition  to  the  tenth,  there  was  another  impost  called 
Moncathj  the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Ushurjees.  They  were  here  paying  this  Moncatk 
at  the  rate  of  four  paras  per  deunum,  upon  corn  lands, 
and  sixty  paras  on  vineyards  and  mulberry-gardens. 
As  everywhere  else  the  tenths  on  corn  were  levied  in 
kind ;  but  on  other  productions  they  were  taken  in  money. 
But  when  money  was  not  forthcoming  the  collectors 
would  often  take  produce,  fixing  their  own.  low  price 
upon  it  One  of  the  evil  effects  of  levying  the  tenth  in 
kind,  was  this — it  made  the  government  Ushurjees  or 
farmers  of  the  revenue  corn-merchants,  and  gave  them 
a  control  over  the  markets.  Not  long  ago  the  Ushur- 
jees made  the  poor  people  carry  the  tithe-corn,  at  their 
own  expense,  down  to  some  central  depot,  or  even  down 
to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
days.  Here  was  another  tax !  But  orders  came  from 
Constantinople  to  stop  this  oppression ;  and  it  had  been 
stopped.  Our  friends  at  Musal  did  not  murmur  at  the 
taxes,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected 
and  apportioned.  One  of  them  was  paying  300  piastres 
of  saliane,  which  was  as  much  as  was  paid  by  a  very 
rich  Turk,  then  the  Agha  of  Domalich.  The  wealthy 
bribe  and  compound,  and  get  off  easily,  throwing  the 
burden  on  the  helpless  and  unfriended  poor.  On  one 
occasion  the  men  of  Musal  despatched  one  of  their  elders 
to  Brusa  to  implore  the  intervention  of  the  Pasha; 
Mustapha  Nouree  handed  the  old  man  over  to  his 
Kehayah    Bey,  the  Kehayah    handed    him    over  to 
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Khodja  Arab,  and  that  terrible  chief  of  the  police  kept 
him  in  prison  until  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  for  his 
release.  It  appeared  to  me  that  such  amount  of  oppres- 
sion as  might  have  been  removed,  by  the  Tanzimaut, 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Kayah  subjects  must  have 
been  clapped  upon  the  Mussulmans  '^to  make  the 
dance  even."  Except  the  Kharatch,  or  capitation  tax, 
which  in  its  highest  amount  does  not  exceed  ten  shillings 
a-year  per  head,  the  Turks  are  now  paying  the  same 
taxes  and  imposts  as  the  Rayahs.  They  cannot  bear 
this  all  but  eJ^ual  weight;  unless  their  industry  be 
stimulated,  unless  a  new  life — hardly  to  be  expected — 
be  put  into  them,  they  must  sink  and  disappear  under 
it.  This  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  Frank 
who  had  lived  long  in  the  country  and  who  had  atten- 
tively watched   the  workings  of  the  reform   system. 

M.  C said,    "The  Turks  could   not  keep  their 

ground  even  then,  but  they  managed  to  live  when  they 
could  make  the  Christian  Kayahs  work  for  them,  at  the 
very  lowest  pay,  and  when,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Pashas,  who  then  presided  over  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  there  was  always  a  wide  difference  made 
between  their  taxes  and  those  extorted  from  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians;  but  with  only  the  difference  of  the 
kharatch  in  their  favour,  the  Turks  will  starve  and  die 
out,  and  a  little  sooner  or  later  all  their  farms  and 
villages  must  either  be  deserted  or  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rayahs.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it 
The  process  is  going  on.  It  was  in  progress  even 
before  this  farming  of  the  revenue  and  equalizing  of 
taxes.  Thirty-two  years  ago  when  I  first  knew  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  there  were  villages  that  were  entirely 
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Turkish,  and  other  villages  where  Turks  and  Rayahs 
were  mixed;  in  the  first  sort  there  are  now  more 
Rayahs  than  Turks,  and  in  the  second  the  Turks  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared — in  many  cases  there  is 
not  a  Turkish  house  left  in  such  villages.  As  you  go 
up  the  country,  into  the  districts  where  there  are  no 
Greeks  or  Armenians,  you  will  find  nothing  but  poverty 
and  wretchedness." 

The  poor  men  of  Musal  entertained  the  best  opinion 
of  the  kind  young  Sultan,  and  gave  his  government 
credit  for  good  intentions ;  but  they  said  that  both 
Sultan  and  government  were  ignorant  of  the  wrongs 
they  suffered,  and  they  begged  me  to  make  them  known 
to  some  member  of  the  government  when  I  returned  to 
Stamboul.  They  all  joined  in  this  request,  or  earnest 
prayer  —  they  nearly  knelt,  to  mey  a  Christian,  a 
ghiaour!  When  Turks  can  do  this,  matters  must 
indeed  be  desperate  with  them.  The  good  name  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  or  the  fame  of  his  good  deeds 
had  reached  this  obscure  Mussulman  village;  the 
people  believed  that  his  influence  with  the  Porte  was  all 
commanding,  and  was  never  exercised  but  for  good,  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  implored  me  to  speak 
also  to  the  good  English  Elchee  Bey.  Nor  was  this 
the  first  or  the  last  place  where  such  a  request  was 
made,  or  where  our  Ambassador  was  mentioned  with 
affection  and  reverence.  The  poor  Christians  of  the 
country,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  regarded  him  as 
their  best  friend  and  protector ;  the  Mussulmans  spoke 
of  him  as  the  one  upright  man  among  Elchees. 

High  as  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of 
Musal,  I  think  our  Tchelebee  did  that  to-night  which 
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must  have  raised  him  still  higher  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  grand  solar  eclipse  of  the  9th  of 
October.  Om*  scientific  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Sang,  had 
calculated  the  appearances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Constantinople,  had  published  his  paper  in  one 
of  the  Constantinople  journals,  and  had  given  a  litho- 
graphic print,  representing  the  appearances  of  the  solar 
body  during  all  the  stages  of  the  eclipse,  with  the  precise 
time  of  the  day  marked  above  each  phasis.  John,  with 
the  dignity  of  an  astronomy-professor,  announced  to 
the  Turks  the  knowledge  he  had  gleaned  from  us  and 
Mr.  Sang's  paper  —  told  them  that  to-morrow  there 
would  be  a  great  eclipse — told  them  the  hour  and  the 
minute  at  which  it  would  begin  and  the  minute  at 
which  it  would  end ;  and  bade  them  have  no  fear  at 
seeing  the  heavens  darkened,  as,  most  assuredly,  toe 
knew  that  the  sun  was  not  going  to  be  put  out.  In 
general  the  Turks  have  no  better  notion  of  these 
phenomena  than  the  common  Chinese,  who  believe  that 
what  we  call  an  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a 
big  dragon  to  devour  the  sun.  Our  poor  villagers  of 
Musal  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  alarm. 

On  their  departure  we  pulled  our  cotton  coverlets 
over  us  and  addressed  ourselves  to  sleep,  all  four 
(Halil  being  included)  littering  down  in  the  same 
room. 

Sleeping  in  these  Turkish  houses  certainly  promotes 
early  rising.  We  were  up  at  the  first  crowing  of  the 
village-cocks.  The  Oda-bashi  would  take  no  payment, 
and  would  have  been  grievously  ofiended  if  we  had 
pressed  any  upon  him  ;  to  the  other  peasants  who  had 
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contributed  to  our  provend,  we  gave  a  little  money, 
which  they  neither  refused  nor  thanked  us  for.  Your 
true  Turkish  peasant  has  a  high  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
these  matters :  he  takes  the  stranger's  money,  but  he 
takes  jt  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  and  thought  the  least 
said  about  it  the  better — he  takes  it  as  if  it  were  against 
the  grain,  as  if  in  accepting  payment  for  a  few  creature- 
comforts  he  submits  to  an  unkindly  fate — his  poverty 
but  not  his  will  consents.  Give  them  what  you  will, 
they  will  never  ask  for  more,  or  say  one  word  about  it. 
No  poverty — and  we  soon  saw  them  in  the  deepest — 
altered  this  gentlemanly  feeling  about  money  got  or  to 
be  gotten  in  this  way. 

We  were  determined  to  visit  the  hot  springs  recom- 
mended to  our  attention  by  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr. 
The  men  of  Musal  assured  us  that  the  paths  leading  to 
the  spot  were  precipitous  and  dangerous,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  find.  The  Oda-bashi  said  we  ought  not  to  go 
without  a  guide,  and  thereupon  a  long,  naked-legged, 
active  yomiker  stepped  forth  and  said  he  would  be  our 
conductor.  At  7  a.m.  we  mounted  our  hacks.  Dip- 
ping into  the  narrow  valley  which  separates  Musal  fJpom 
the  feet  of  the  White  Mountains,  we  presently  came  to 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  was  then,  and  down  there, 
only  a  rapid,  sparkling,  shallow  stream,  swarming  with 
the  finest  trout,  which  the  poor  Turks  knew  not  how  to 
fish.  Crossing  this  stream,  and  then  recrossing  it,  and 
getting  into  an  opening  of  the  mountains,  upon  an 
ascending  path  which  overhung  the  stream,  we  found 
ourselves  among  scenery  which  strongly  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  Trossachs,  in  the  leafiest  time  of  the 
year.     Though  so  much  cooler  than  down  in  the  Brusa 
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plain,  scarcely  a  leaf  had  fallen  or  taken  the  yellow 
tint  of  autumn.  As  we  slowly  ascended  the  ravine  the 
scenery  became  more  and  more  grand,  effacing  the 
recollection  of  the  Trossachs,  to  recall  the  memory  of 
Apennines  and  Alps:  the  glen  contracted  in  breadth, 
the  ravine  beneath  us  increased  in  depth ;  the  stream, 
only  rapid  under  Musal,  was  here  running  a  headlong 
course,  and  falling  over  black  rocks,  like  foam  on  the 
chest  of  a  jet-black  steed,  and  making  twenty  cataracts 
in  so  many  minutes — cataracts  small  but  loudly  reso- 
nant. We  went  on  strictly  in  Indian  file,  the  peasant 
of  Musal  leading  the  way,  and  merry  Halil  bringing 
up  the  rear,  singing  and  talking  and  criticising  the 
state  of  the  roads.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  or  rather 
where  it  took  a  turn  to  S.E^  stood  a  lofty  broad  bare 
mountain,  with  the  grandest  face  of  solid  rock  I  had 
beheld  for  many  a  year.  This  rock  was  perpendicular 
and  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  Our  path  now 
quitted  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and  strucls  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where  we  heard  a  grunt  or 
two  from  the  wild  boars  and  saw  at  every  step  their 
footmarks  and  the  traces  of  deer,  chevreuils,  and  other 
people  of  the  wild  woods.  The  overhanging  branches 
and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  sky  and  made  a  solemn  gloom.  But  just  as  the 
solar  eclipse  commenced  we  reached  an  open  green 
glade,  and  saw  the  bright  blue  heavens  and  the  sun, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  moon  beginning  to  invade  his 
glowing  surface.  John  pointed  to  the  orb,  and  re- 
minded the  Turks  of  his  last  nighfs  discourse.  They 
looked  at  the  sun,  and  at  him,  and  at  us  with  wonder 
in  their  eyes.     As  the  eclipse  advanced,  we  all  became 
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thoughtful  or  silent ;  even  merry  Halil  ceased  to  talk 
and  laugh.  We  rode  slowly  along  the  glade,  entered  the 
thick  forest  again,  and  then  emerged  upon  an  open 
unwooded  slope  of  the  mountain.  By  this  time  more 
than  half  of  the  orb  was  covered,  and  the  bright  blue 
of  the  sky  was  changed  into  a  cold  gray  leaden  colour. 
So  grand  a  phenomenon  was  never  seen  from  a  grander 
spot  or  with  more  solemn  accessories.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind,  the  sound  of  the  torrent  below  was 
softened  by  distance  to  a  gentle  cadence,  a  soft  indis- 
tinct murmuring ;  two  eagles,  from  the  summits  of  the 
Ak  Daghlar,  flew  over  the  forest  and  across  the  pro- 
found ravine  to  the  majestic  red  rocks ;  some  smaller 
birds  of  prey  that  had  been  screaming,  became  sud- 
denly mute,  as  though  terror  or  an  instinctive  awe  shut 
up  their  throats:  all  was  hush!  When  the  eclipse 
was  complete,  the  effect  was  most  awful.  The  broad 
lofty  red  precipice  which  had  been  shining  in  the  sun, 
was  dull  and  indistinct ;  the  colour  of  all  things  was 
dimmed  and  changed,  and  we  ourselves  were  strange  as 
we  looked  at  each  other  through  that  leaden,  mysterious 
atmosphere.  Except  our  poor  horses  and  ourselves 
there  was  nothing  moving — there  was  not  a  sign  of 
life. 

Our  approach  to  the  hot  springs  was  announced  by 
small  columns  of  steam  rising  from  among  trees  and 
underwood,  and  by  several  streamlets  which  rippled 
down  the  mountain  emitting  steam  and  a  smell  of  hot 
water.  At  9'20  a.m.  we  reached  the  baths,  situated  on 
an  open  green  esplanade,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept towards  the  ravine,  by  the  forest.  The  spot  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  loftiest 
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ridges  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  rising  some  2000  feet  above 
it  There  was  a  plain  regular  stone-built  bath  or  bath- 
ing-house, looking  like  a  country-church  of  the  Greeks, 
and  being  about  the  size  of  one.  It  is  probably  a  work 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  roof  has  been  allowed  to 
disappear,  and  the  building  is  otherwise  in  a  ruinous 
state.  Within  the  walls,  the  hot  water,  conveyed  in  a 
subterraneous  channel  from  the  spring-head  at  a  short 
distance  (where  it  is  at  boiling  heat),  wells  copiously,  as 
pure  as  crystal,  hot  but  perfectly  sweet,  and  without 
the  slightest  volcanic  or  mineral  taste  or  smell.  It  was 
received  into  a  basin  about  twelve  feet  long  by  five  in 
breadth ;  from  this  basin  it  passed  into  another  of  the 
like  dimensions,  and  from  this  it  flowed  into  a  large 
lower  basin  in  which  the  people  bathe,  and  which  mea- 
sured about  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty.  A  wall  sepa- 
rated the  small  chamber,  in  which  were  the  two  basins, 
from  the  larger  one.  On  one  side  of  the  bathing-room 
there  were  oval  recesses  in  the  wall  for  dressing  and 
undressing.  In  the  upper  basin  or  cistern  the  water 
was  much  hotter ;  but  in  the  large  bath  the  temperature 
was  then  about  100°.  After  filling  this  bath  the  water 
had  an  issue  by  which  to  escape.  Besides  the  well- 
head which  supplied  this  bath,  there  were  several  other 
hot  springs  close  at  hand,  the  steaming  waters  of  which 
ran  to  waste,  racing  against  one  another  in  numerous 
rills  down  the  steeps  and  through  the  forest,  to  fall,  at 
the  end  of  their  race,  into  the  torrent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  black  abyss.  Near  their  sources  it  was  curious  to  see 
dense  columns  of  steam  rising  and  twisting  among  the 
green  forest-trees.  The  spot  and  the  scenery  around  it 
merited  the  praises  of  the  amiable  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr. 
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On  one  side  of  the  green  esplanade  were  four  or  five 
huttiugs  made  of  the  rough  stems,  branches,  and  twigs 
of  young  beech-trees.  These,  together  with  some  tents, 
had  served  to  lodge  whole  families  of  Armenians,  who 
are  fond  of  frequenting  the  place  and  taking  the  baths 
in  the  summer-months.  They  sometimes  come  from 
villages  a  long  way  ofl^  and  even  fJpom  the  city  of  Kutayah. 
We  left  the  springs  at  10-35  a.m.,  to  find  and  fight  our 
way  to  the  top  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  through  one  of  the 
thickest  and  wildest  of  forests.  As  we  ascended  we 
got  out  of  the  beeches,  the  chief  of  the  trees  which  cover 
two-thirds  of  the  mountain,  and  entered  into  the  region 
of  fragrant,  ever-murmuring  pines.  Many  of  the 
beeches  were  of  magnificent  growth ;  but  generally 
they  wanted  thinning,  and  were  choking  one  another. 
There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  woodman's  craft.  For 
the  convenience  of  transport  the  Turks  cut  only  the 
trees  that  are  nearest  to  the  plain.  They  will  cut  down 
a  whole  tree  to  get  a  mere  plank  or  stick  from  it ;  but 
they  never  think  of  cutting  in  order  to  thin,  or  with  a 
view  of  giving  light  and  air  and  space  and  ftdl  develop- 
ment and  growth  to  their  fine  trees.  On  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  mountain  we  had  nothing  but  pitch-pine. 
Traces  of  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  game  were  every- 
where visible.  At  noonday  we  came  upon  the  horrible 
bridle-path  which  was  called  the  *'high  road,"  and  here 
our  guide  from  Musal  quitted  us  to  return  alone  to  his 
village.  We  had  to  cross  three  peaks  called  by  the 
Turks  Eutch  Tepe,  or  the  Three  Hills.  We  mastered 
one  of  these  peaks  by  riding  or  climbing  round  and 
round  about  it.  Halil  said  it  was  just  like  winding  up 
the  staircase  of  a  minaret     Still — 
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"  Su  per  lo  scoglio  prendemmo  la  via, 
Ch*  era  roccioso,  stretto  e  malagevole, 
Ed  erto  pid  assai  che  quel  di  pria.''  * 

We  rode  over  bare  sharp  rocks  and  up"  and  down  the 
steepest  of  acclivities  and  declivities ;  but  we  crossed 
the  utmost  ridge  at  last,  and  began  to  slope  down  the 
eastern  face  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  towards  the  plain  or 
green  valley  of  Domalich.  Here  the  path  was  better, 
but  the  scenery  very  inferior,  this  side  of  the  mountain 
being  rocky,  arid,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  A  line  in 
Ariosto  describes  the  country — 

"  Aspra,  solinga,  inospita  e  selvaggia." 

Except  a  taciturn  old  Turk,  who  was  riding  on  one 
poor  hack  and  driving  another  before  him,  we  did  not 
meet  a  human  being  in  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey. 
We  entered  the  village  of  Domalich  at  5  p.m.  It  was 
small  and  poor — poor  and  hungry,  even  as  compared 
with  Musal.  The  houses  were  mere  log  huts,  covered 
with  rough  planks  and  shingles,  with  great  stones  put 
upon  them,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  There 
was  a  baka1*s  or  chandler's  shop,  but  it  furnished 
nothing  but  yaourt,  a  few  eggs,  a  little  gritty  bread, 
and  half  of  a  tallow  candle.  The  Oda-bashi,  a 
green-turbaned  but  rather  ragged  Turk,  conducted  us 
to  the  guest-house,  and,  after  the  time  of  evening 
prayer, — at  which  hardly  anybody  seemed  to  pray — he 
sent  us  a  very  primitive  pilaff,  made  not  of  rice,  but  of 
boiled  wheat  The  Odk-bashi  and  the  other  notables  of 
the  village  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  were  scarcely 
less  communicative  than  the  men  of  Musal.  They 
complained  of  their  Agha,  who,  it  appeared,  lived  away 

♦  Dante,  *  Infcnio,'  Canto  xxiv. 
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at  Kutayah,  of  the  ushurjees,  and  of  the  collectors  of 
the  saliane,  saying  that  Mussulmans  could  no  longer 
live  in  a  Mussulman  country.  They  cultivated  nothing 
but  corn,  and  upon  wheat  they  almost  entirely  lived. 
They  had  no  kitchen  gardens :  they  had  not  so  much 
as  a  cabbage  growing.  They  sometimes  brought  a  few 
cabbages  and  carrots  down  from  Kutayah,  where  also 
they  laid  in  their  stores  of  onions,  garlic,  &c. 

Domalich,  it  appeared,  was  rather  the  name  of  a 
district  than  of  one  particular  town  or  village.  There 
were  several  villages  in  the  valley  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  all  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks,  and  all  poor, 
hungry,  and  going  to  pieces.  The  one  at  which  we 
slept  was  the  best  of  the  group,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  upon  the  Kutayah  road.  It  was  poorer  than 
the  poorest  village  I  ever  saw  in  Portugal,  or  the  south 
of  Spain,  or  in  Calabria,  or  even  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily;  yet  the  corn-land,  which  stretched  for  many 
miles  from  north  to  south,  was  excellent,  and  the  valley 
was  well  watered  and  irrigated  by  nature.  It  ought  to 
have  supported  in  abundance  and  comfort  a  thick  popu- 
lation, but  the  thinnest  was  starving!  Allowing  for 
misgovernment  and  every  abuse,  it  often  struck  me  that 
nothing  but  the  doom  of  heaven  could  reduce  people 
to  such  a  condition  in  such  a  country  as  this. 

We  quitted  Domalich  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  crossed  the  valley  diagonally.  We  rode  by  two 
wretched  villages,  and  forded  three  streams,  one  of 
which  was  rapid  and  considerable,  with  some  very 
pretty  falls.  Before  9  a.m.  we  began  to  climb  more 
mountains,  running  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Ak-Daghlar,  but  very  inferior  in  height.     After  cross- 
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ing  one  ridge  we  dipped  into  a  deep  narrow  valley,  and 
then  ascended  another,  parallel  with  the  first : — 

"  Tutto  pende, 
Lo  sito  di  ciasctma  valle  porta 
Che  1'  una  costa  surge,  e  1'  altra  soende."  • 

Firs  and  junipers  were  the  chief  trees  on  these 
heights. 

At  length,  at  noon-day,  we  saw  an  encampment 
before  us  in  a  small,  green,  oval  valley,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  and  traversed  by  a  broad, 
deep  watercourse.  The  principal  tent  was  so  placed  as 
to  face  the  road  or  path,  and  a  crazy  wooden  bridge 
which  crossed  the  watercourse;  the  iront  of  the  tent 
was  entirely  open,  and  the  Yerook  chief  sat  there,  so 
that  nobody,  whether  coming  from  Domalich  or  Ku- 
tayah,  could  pass  without  his  seeing  him.  Beggar  or 
Bey,  he  allowed  no  man  to  walk  or  ride  by  without 
stopping  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  If  he  would 
take  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  must  at  least  take 
that  Such  is  Yerook  fashion,  or,  at  least,  such  the 
hospitable  rule  with  the  patriarchs  and  chiefe  of  the 
clans.  Seeing  how  very  few  people  pass,  and  what 
solitary  places  the  Yerooks  generally  pitch  their  tents 
in,  this  hospitality  cannot  be  a  very  heavy  tax  upon 
them.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  large  open  tent,  some 
lads  ran  to  hold  our  horses ;  and  the  chief,  who 
had  been  sitting  cross-legged,  and  smoking  his  pipe 
of  tranquillity,  rose  to  bid  us  welcome.  He  was  a 
venerable  old  man,  a  true  image  of  the  Eastern 
patriarch  of  old ;  a  figure  that  might  have  stood  to  a 
painter  for  a  picture  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  when 
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he  was  migrating  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  living 
in  tents  with  his  wives  and  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children about  him,  on  the  bank  of  some  cool  running 
water  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  filled  a  tchibouque  for 
me  as  the  senior  of  my  little  party,  the  Patriarch  pre- 
pared his  own  pipe,  and  we  all  sat  down  cross-legged, 
and  smoked  silently  for  a  short  season.  When  we 
arrived  the  Yerooks  were  baking  bread  in  a  little  rustic 
oven  they  had  improvised  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
by  piling  up  stones,  and  covering  them  with  broad 
thick  slates.  We  did  not  sufficiently  observe  the  pro- 
cess, but  they  baked  good  sweet  bread.  The  venerable 
chief  had  had  his  meal :  but  we  soon  saw  three  or  four 
young  fellows  coming  in  processional  order  from  a 
black  tent  higher  up  the  stream,  bearing  dishes  in  their 
hands  for  our  repast.  Our  first  dish  was  boiled  wheat, 
mixed  up  with  grated  cheese ;  our  second  was  of  the 
same  materials,  but,  after  being  boiled,  it  had  been 
baked  and  browned,  so  that  it  bore  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  good  Milanese  polenta,  and  it  did  not  taste 
much  unlike  one.  An  immense  bowl  of  yaourt  fol- 
lowed, and  this,  being  eaten  with  the  bread  hot  from  the 
oven,  was  a  dish  for  a  king.  The  Yerooks  had  nothing 
more  to  offer  us,  and  we  could  have  eaten  no  more. 
The  tchibouques  were  again  filled,  and  the  handiest 
shepherd  of  the  party  went  to  work  to  prepare  us  coffee. 
A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  green  sward,  between  our 
tent  and  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  the  Patriarch  took 
some  coffee-beans  out  of  a  leather  bag,  the  shepherd 
roasted  the  beans  then  and  there  in  an  open  iron  pan, 
then  ground  the  beans  in  a  very  portable  and  primitive 
Turkish  coffee-mill — grinding  them  before  they  were 
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cold,  and  with  all  the  aroma  in  them — and  then  put  the 
powder  in  the  pot,  poured  hot  water  upon  it,  and 
made  it  boil  rapidly  over  the  embers  of  the  wood  fire. 
That  coffee,  under  the  Yerook  tent,  was  better  than 
any  I  ever  tasted  in  any  mansion  in  England;  its 
flavour  was  exquisite ;  one  tiny  cup  of  it  was  more 
reviving  to  the  spirits  than  a  goblet  of  the  best  wine. 
Let  not  the  reader  dream  about  Mocha :  the  berries 
were  the  common  West  Indian  or  Brazilian,  which  we 
use,  or  misuse^  in  England.  The  Yerooks  had  no 
sugar,  and,  except  among  the  rich  and  luxurious,  no 
Turk  considers  sugar  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to 
coffee. 

The  tent  was  not  made  of  cloth  or  canvas,  but  of 
a  very  thick,  rough  sort  of  stuffs,  woven  by  the  Yerooks 
themselves,  and  consisting  of  horse-hair,  goat-hair,  and 
coarse  wool,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  They 
and  their  women  make  all  that  they  wear,  and  nearly 
everything  that  they  use.  With  money  they  rarely 
make  any  purchases,  but  they  barter  in  the  towns  and 
fairs.  To  the  cotton-growers  in  the  plain  they  give  the 
wool  of  their  flocks  for  cotton ;  their  females  spin  and 
weave  the  cotton  into  coarse  shirting,  &c.  They 
prepare  and  spin  their  own  wool,  and  make  of  it  a 
rough  but  strong  cloth,  nearly  always  dyed  a  plain 
brown  colour,  and  out  of  this  they  cut  their  clothes  and 
winter  coats ;  the  thick,  soft  carpets,  the  covers  of  the 
cushions,  were  all  their  own  handiwork.  With  the 
same  material  they  make  skull  caps,  and  socks  and 
stockings.  Though  they  do  not  buy,  they  very  often 
sell  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  coined  money  ;  and  a 
good  many  of  their  chiefs  are  said  to  be  even  richer  in 
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coin  than  in  flocks  and  herds.  As  regards  the  com- 
munity at  large  this  money  is  lost,  for  it  is  secreted, 
buried  in  the  earth  for  safety.  At  times  it  is  lost 
altogether,  even  for  the  family  and  tribe ;  death  sud- 
denly overtakes  the  old  hoarder,  and  he  dies,  and 
carries  his  secret  with  him  to  the  grave ;  or  plague  or 
cholera  sweeps  away  the  whole  family — at  times  the 
whole  tribe — and  no  one  is  left  that  knows  the  hiding- 
place.  Some  of  the  treasures  which  are  now  and  then 
found  hidden  in  the  earth — just  often  enough  to  keep 
up  the  mania  for  searching  for  them — no  doubt  be- 
longed to  some  of  these  rich  Yerook  patriarchs.  No 
Yerook  would  ever  trust  his  money  in  the  hands  of  an 
Armenian  seraff,  and,  knowing  what  I  do  of  that  class 
of  men,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  distrust ;  the  pos- 
session of  money,  if  known,  would  expose  the  chiefs  to 
the  fangs  of  Turkish  cupidity,  therefore  nothing  is  left 
but  to  dig  and  bury.  They  would  be,  perhaps,  wiseh 
if  they  did  not  accumulate  coin  at  all.  Except  their 
coffee,  the  muslin  for  their  turbans,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  luxury,  they  can  procure  everything  by 
barter,  or  make  it  themselves  out  of  their  own  ma- 
terials. 

The  Yerooks  are  generally  pretty  well  provided  with 
arms,  yet  neither  now  nor  in  1827-28  did  I  ever  hear 
of  an  authenticated  case  of  a  robbery  being  committed 
where  they  were.  There  are  other  pastoral  tribes  of 
whom  quite  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The  Bulgarian 
shepherds,  who  frequent  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lie  round  the  Propontis,  are  noted 
thieves  and  cut-throats.  These  Yerooks,  who  repair 
to  the  same  pastures  year  after  year,  are  well  known 
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along  the  roads ;  and  their  chiefe  (though  avoiding  an 
intimacy  as  much  as  possible)  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Mudirs,  Aghas,  and  other  authorities,  to  some 
of  whom  they  are  bound  to  pay  toll.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  '*  flitting  from  place  to  place  "  *  than  their 
very  slow  and  deliberate  movements.  Their  herds 
and  flocks,  their  yearlings  and  young  heifers,  will  not 
be  over-driven,  they  must  graze  as  they  go.  Where 
the  pasture  is  abundant  and  the  water  good,  and  where 
a  pleasant,  sheltered  valley  presents  itself  (as  here),  the 
Yerooks  pitch  their  tents  and  booths,  and  often  tarry 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and,  when  in  motion,  they 
rarely  perform  more  than  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  In 
the  rear  of  our  patriarch's  booth  there  were  five  or  six 
rather  large  tents.  The  women  were  going  about  the 
encampment  with  uncovered  faces;  one  of  them,  a 
tall,  straight,  stately  old  matron,  was  the  wife  of  our 
host — a  Sarah  worthy  of  such  an  Abraham.  There 
was  a  quiet  cheerfulness  about  the  whole  place;  the 
green  little  valley  had  a  romantic  name :  they  called  it 
Zeugen  Eutu,  or  the  Stag's  Leap. 

That  night  we  halted  at  a  Turkish  hamlet  called 
Kukoort-keui,  or  the  Sulphur  Village.  It  was  far  more 
miserable  than  Domalich.  We  found  our  own  way  to 
the  guest-house,  where  other  travellers — two  Greek 
tinkers  from  Trebizond — had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  us.  The  house  was  a  hovel.  The  dispenser  of 
hospitality,  the  poor  Oda-bashi,  was  so  very  poor  that 
he  could  furnish  us  with  nothing  but  some  straw-matting, 
a  little  milk,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled  wheat.  The  Odk- 
bashi,  his  son,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  six  or  seven 
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more  of  the  chief  men  of  Kukoort  kept  us  company 
until  ten  o'clock.     They  were  indeed  steeped  in  po- 
verty to  the  very  lips,  for  they  had  hardly  a  pipe  among 
them  to  put  to  their  lips,  and  no  tobacco  until  we  gave 
them  some.     They  were  gloomy  and  most  sad ;  we  did 
not  hear  one  cheerful  voice  or  see  a  smile  in  Kukoort 
They  complained  that  the  load  of  taxation  was  heavier 
than  they  could  bear ;  that  the  ushurjees  and  the  other 
collectors  never  allowed  them  any  peace ;  that  the  vil- 
lage was  deeply  in  debt,  and  that,  though  they  were 
always  paying,  the  Armenian  sera£&  showed  by  their 
papers  that  the  debt  was  increasing  instead  of  decreas- 
ing.    They  went  into  explanations  which,  if  at  all  cor- 
rect, proved   that   the  usurers  were  charging  interest 
upon  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
The  famine  of  1845  had  visited  these  districts.     By 
order  of  the  humane  Sultan,  seed  or  money  to  purchase 
it  was  furnished  to  them  that  they  might  rally  and 
escape  future  starvation ;  the  seed  and  money  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Aghas  and  the  Armenian  serafife  at  Ku- 
tayah,  and  for  these  advances  they  were  now  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  per  cent     The  poor 
fellows  said  that  they  could  never  rally ;  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  ushur,  the  mon* 
cata,  and  the  salian^,  the  enormous  interest  on  the  old 
debt  of  the  village  and  the  heavy  interest  on  the  recent 
advance — an  advance  which  the  Padishah  had  intended 
should  bear  no  interest  at  all ; — that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  stay  and  die  in  misery,  or  to  follow  the 
example  which  had  lately  been  set  them  by  the  Turks 
of  two  neighbouring  villages,  who  had  fled  for  some 
distant  district,  leaving  their  empty,  falling  houses  and 
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their  untilled  fields  to  pay  their  flinty-hearted  creditors, 
who  could  make  no  use  either  of  the  houses  or  the 
lands,  as  there  were  no  people — no  men  to  plough  and 
sow!  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  these  sudden 
desperate  emigrations  were  becoming  frequent  up  the 
country.  The  Pasha,  and  the  Mudirs,  and  other  local 
governors  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  them ;  for,  if 
the  population  disappeared,  or  flowed  in  secret  streams 
to  the  capital  or  to  other  places  out  of  the  Fashalik, 
what  would  become  of  the  taxes  expected  from  the  pro- 
vince ?  And  how  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  of 
this  district  or  that  to  keep  their  contracts  with  the 
Porte  ?  Here,  indeed,  they  had  adopted,  and  were — 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power — enforcing  the  adscripti 
glebes  principle ;  men  were  to  starve  upon  their  lands,  but 
were  on  no  account  to  leave  them  to  seek  a  better  fortune 
elsewhere.  Our  consul  at  Brusa  gave  me  several  in- 
stances of  the  violent  operation  of  the  system.  Two 
instances  came  under  our  own  observation — one  in 
October,  and  the  other  in  December ; — some  Turks  had 
abandoned  their  villages,  and  were  migrating  with  their 
little  stocks  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of 
Brusa ;  their  Agha  came  down  after  them  to  the  Fasha ; 
Khodja  Arab  was  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  Khodja's 
tufekjees  drove  the  poor  people  back  to  their  villages, 
threatening  to  shoot  or  hang  them  if  they  tried  another 
flight.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  vigilance  and 
rigour  many  families  do  disappear,  and  some  villages 
are  annually  deserted.  As  I  have  already  intimated, 
the  Turkish  population  of  the  capital,  as  of  Smyrna  and 
other  large  towns,  is  kept  up  by  these  immigrations. 
.    There  were  only  thirty  houses,  or  thirty  small  stinted 
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families,  in  this  village  of  Kukoort,  yet  six  of  the 
strongest  men  had  been  taken  this  spring  as  recruits  for 
the  Sultan's  army,  and  four  had  been  taken  the  year 
before.  In  each  case  this  had  deprived  a  poor  family 
of  its  main  stay.  They  said  that  it  was  only  those  who 
had  no  money  and  no  friends  that  saw  their  sons  taken 
from  them.  The  money  all  went  as  bribes ;  it  was  not 
given  to  provide  substitutes ;  thus  the  whole  weight  of 
the  levy  fell  upon  the  miserably  poor.  One  of  the  old 
villagers  in  losing  his  son,  his  fellow-labourer  and  his 
only  help  in  the  field,  had  lost  all  heart ;  he  had  sold 
his  yoke  of  bullocks  and  was  living  on  the  produce  of 
the  sale :  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do 
when  he  had  eaten  his  bullocks ! 

When  the  party  withdrew  for  the  night,  our  two 
tinkers  had  their  story.  They  made  an  annual  tour 
through  the  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  wide 
tract  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  Trebizond  and 
Kutayah,  coming  southward  in  the  autumn  and  return- 
ing northward  in  the  spring.  Where  they  found  most 
work  there  they  stopped  longest,  and  where  they  found 
none  they  made  no  stay.  In  the  remote  villages  they 
were  regarded  as  men  of  some  importance,  for  it  was  a 
very  great  matter  to  get  the  holes  in  the  tin  and  copper 
vessels  mended,  and  only  the  two  tinkers  carried  the 
news  of  one  district  into  another,  or  could  give  any 
notion  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  at  large. 
They  were  shrewd,  observing  fellows.  Let  a  man  travel 
where  he  will,  the  mere  act  of  travelling  will  rub  off  the 
rust  and  sharpen  his  intellect.  For  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  they  knew  every  town  and  village,  and 
had  known  them  for  a  good  many  years.     Their  account 
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was  that,  except  Trebizond  and  two  or  three  seaport 
towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  all  those  places  were  growing 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  Turkish  population  was 
diminishing  year  by  year  all  over  that  ¥dde  country. 
This  autumn,  as  they  came  southward,  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  cholera.  They  said  that  the  fearftd 
disease  had  committed  great  ravages  about  Trebizond, 
and  that  they  thought  cholera  worse  than  plague  and 
more  likely  to  be  brought  on  by  poverty  and  bad  living. 
Last  spring  they  had  mended  the  pots  and  pans  of 
Kukoort,  and  the  people,  having  no  money  then,  had 
promised  to  pay  them  after  harvest  time,  on  their  next 
return :  they  had  come  to-day  for  the  payment,  but  not 
a  para  could  they  get ;  para  yok  I  Eukoort  had  no 
money.  It  was  the  same  with  other  villages  where 
they  had  done  business  for  years. 

We  all  slept  in  the  same  room ;  nor  was  there  to 
choose  unless  some  of  us  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
horses.  On  going  out  at  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
morning  to  take  a  survey  of  the  village,  we  found  that 
the  hovels  were  roofed  with  earth,  on  which  grew  long 
rank  grass,  and  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  that  on  the  top 
of  nearly  every  roof  was  perched  a  very  diminutive 
stack  of  hay,  as  black  as  horse-beans  drying  in  the  shell. 
This  was  the  first  and  almost  the  last  hay  we  saw  in 
Turkey.  The  villagers  said  it  would  help  to  keep  life 
in  their  oxen  during  the  season  when  the  country  would 
be  buried  in  deep  snow.  On  a  slope  outside  the  village 
we  saw  a  large  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  lying  near 
the  poor  little  cemetery.  The  villagers  said  that  the 
lid  of  the  sarcophagus,  which  was  very  massive,  and 
had  sculptured  figures   and  inscriptions  upon  it,  had 
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been  broken  and  carried  away  some  years  since,  to  be 
cut  up  into  tombstones.  A  few  other  fragments  lay  scat- 
tered about,  small  and  in  other  respects  inconsiderable, 
yet  enough  to  show  that  some  ancient  Greek  town  had 
stood  near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  forlorn 
Eukoort 

We  mounted  at  7  a.m.     The  weather  was  fine  but 
chilly,  and  heavy  threatening  clouds  hung  over  the  lofty 
mountains  beyond  Eutayah — which  city  was  a  great  way 
farther  off  than  it  appeared  to  be.   Excellent  corn-lands 
lay  on   either  side  of  us,  and  stretched  before  us  for 
some  three  or  four  miles ;  but  they  were  only  scratched 
here  and  there.    We  passed  a  low  calcareous  ridge,  and 
came  upon  the  broad  and  long  alluvial  plain  of  Eutayah, 
which  is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  bowling-green,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  a  large  lake.      We 
could  see  hardly  any  cattle  on  the  bright,  green,  far- 
spreading  pastures.     At  about  10  a.m.  we  passed    a 
solitary  chiftlik,  which   had   once  been  a  building  of 
some  consequence  and  even  elegance,  but  which  was 
now  falling  rapidly  to  decay.     A  little  farther  on,  on 
the  bank  of  a  fine  clear  stream,  we  saw  a  hamlet  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  hovels ;  and  a  little  beyond  this 
we  began  to  meet  a  few  people  on  the  road,  Greeks  as 
well   as  Turks.      The   streams  and   streamlets  were 
numerous,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen  in 
the  plain.     Seen  at  a  short  distance,  the  view  of  Eu- 
tayah, from  the  westward  (striding  up  the  steep  sides  of 
a  hill  and  showing  out  its  mosques  and  minarets,  with 
the   ruins   of  its   immense   castle,   and   massive   dark 
towers,  rugged  and  thick,  and  standing  the  one  close  to 
the  other,  tower  upon  tower,  on  a  steep  mountain  be- 
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hind  the  town,  and  with  loftier,  wooded  mountains 
towering  high  above  all,  and  looking  the  loftier 
from  the  dead  flatness  of  the  plain)  is  exceedingly 
striking  and  romantic,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
we  saw  in  Turkey.  Close  upon  the  town  we  rode 
through  two  large  Turkish  cemeteries,  where  the  tomb- 
stones were  sadly  maltreated,  most  of  them  being 
broken  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  We  then 
passed  some  rather  large  kitchen-gardens,  well  walled 
in  with  strong  stone  walls,  but  wherein  there  seemed  to 
be  growing  nothing  but  cabbages  and  carrots.  Trees 
were  plentifully  spread  about  here,  and  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands :  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  they  were  poplars.  Besides  the  nimble 
air  there  were  other  things  to  indicate  that  we  were  in 
a  climate  far  colder  than  that  of  the  plain  of  Brusa, 
and  that  the  winters  up  at  Kutayah  were  severe.  In 
Brusa  there  is  scarcely  a  chimney  to  be  seen;  here 
every  house  had  its  chimney  or  its  chimneys  standing 
high  up  from  the  roof. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

City  of  Kutayah  —  Carrots  —  Wonderful  Cabbages  —  Dr.  Bozzi  —  The 
Greek  Bishop  :  his  house  —  The  Bishop's  Dinner  —  A  merry  Evening 

—  Holloway*s  Pills  —  Achmct  Paslia  —  The  Barracks,  the  Troops,  the 
Military  Hospital,  &c,  —  The  Pasha  a  keen  Sportsman  —  What  the 
Bishop  paid  for  his  Bishopric  —  Cold  Weather  —  Journey  to  Aizani 

—  Volcanic  Mountains  —  Goats'  Flesh  —  Wretched  Horses  —  More 
Desolation  —  Village  of  Hadji-keui  —  Taxes  and  crushing  Weight  of 
Interest  —  Ruins  of  Aizani  —  Latif  Effcndi  and  the  Monopoly  of  Opium 

—  Tarkhana  —  Wretched  Condition  of  the  Tiu-kish  Peasantry  —  An 
awful  Old  Woman  —  Return  to  Hadji-keui  —  Burrow  underground 
like  Jackals  —  Our  Fellow-lodgers  —  Hatred  of  the  Peasantry  to  the 
Army  —  Back  to  Kutayah  —  Castle  of  Kutayah  —  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  the  Army  of  Egypt  —  The  Amaouts  —  The  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  sj^ent  in  collecting  and  counting  Money  — 
Population  of  Kutaj'ah  —  Greek  School  —  The  State  with  which  we 
departed  from  Kutayah  —  llie  last  words  of  the  Bishop. 

We  traversed  a  broad  filthy  quagmire,  entered  the 
town  by  a  steep  dirty  street,  and  alighted  at  a  Greek 
coffee-house  at  about  11  a.m.,  cold  and  hungry.  The 
first  things  that  came  under  our  hand  were  some  of  the 
fine  large  Kutayah  carrots,  which  we  eagerly  ate  like 
fruit 

For  carrots  and  cabbages  Kutayah  beats  the  world. 
These  are  the  only  two  productions  for  which  the  place 
is  filmed.  The  carrots  are  three  times  the  size  of  our  best ; 
and  I  know  not  by  what  number  to  multiply  in  order  to 
express  the  superiority  of  their  flavour.     The  cabbages 
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are  still  more  remarkable.  There  were  some  at  a  stall 
by  the  side  of  our  cafe,  the  circumference  of  which  I 
could  scarcely  embrace  with  my  two  arms,  and  all  the 
loose  outer  leaves  had  been  pulled  off  them,  leaving  only 
the  compact  body  and  heart ;  and  the  people  told  us  that 
these  were  common  things,  cabbages  of  no  size.  They 
frequently  weigh  twenty  okes  a  piece,  sometimes 
twenty-five  okes,  and  they  are  known  to  weigh  thirty- 
five  okes.  Though  so  very  large,  they  are  firm  and 
compact,  full  of  heart,  and  of  an  admirable  flavour.  A 
year  or  two  ago  Tchelebee  John  sowed  some  seed  on 
his  farm  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  he  made  little  of  it,  his 
cabbages  not  being  much  larger  than  the  common  cabbage 
of  the  Brusa  plain.  In  buying  the  seed  he  forgot  to  buy 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  nimble  air  of  Kutayah. 
This  soil  abounds  in  the  gypsum  which  gives  the  moun- 
tains to  the  westward  of  the  town  their  curious  snow- 
covered  appearance.  The  cabbage-gardens  seemed  to 
be  well  watered.  On  looking  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  we  saw  nothing  beneath  us  but  red 
tiled  houses,  chimney-tops,  and  pale-green  cabbage- 
gardens  with  their  grey  stone  walls. 

Although  we  soon  found  that  the  boys  were  lively 
enough,  the  people  of  Kutayah  do  not  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  quick  and  clever.  Halil  thought  them  all 
very  slow  and  stupid,  for  he  could  hardly  get  an  answer 
from  any  of  them,  or  any  intelligible  direction  to  the 
shops  in  the  bazaars,  or  any  kind  of  information.  He 
fairly  lost  his  patience — a  difficult  thing  for  Halil  to 
lose — "  What  I "  said  he,  "  are  there  no  men  here  ?  " 
**  Men  I "  said  a  roguish  Greek :  "  art  thou  looking 
for  men?     Dost  not  know  that  not  men  but  cabbages 
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grow  at  Eutayah  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  art  a 
stranger,  and  comest  from  afar  off." 

By  the  aid  of  the  caftjee  Gentleman  John  found  a 
queer,  tumbledown  Greek  house,  belonging  to  a  priest, 
where  there  was  not  one  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
line,  but  where  the  priest  was  willing  enough  to  lodge 
us,  anticipating  good  backshish.  A  tottering  staircase 
brought  us  to  a  large  cold  room;  there  was  a  good 
fireplace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  but  one 
side  of  the  room  was  nearly  all  windows,  and  none  of 
the  windows  were  framed  and  glazed ;  they  had  wooden 
shutters  which  did  not  shut  very  well,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  in  the  day  time  to  be  obliged  to  keep  out  light 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  house  was  high  up 
the  hill ;  the  al  fresco  of  the  room  gave  me  a  shivering 
fit  The  priest,  who  had  a  sublime  black  beard  reach- 
ing to  his  chest,  ran  and  brought  two  cloaks  lined  with 
skins,  a  plate  full  of  parched  peas,  and  a  swingeing  bottle 
of  raki — the  best  and  strongest  of  that  native  brandy — 
for  when  was  Greek  priest  known  to  be  improvided  with 
good  raki?  But  even  with  skin  cloaks  and  raki  the 
prospect  of  passing  three  or  four  days  in  such  an  apart^ 
ment  was  not  cheering.  We  sallied  out  to  a  kibabjee's 
that  we  might  get  something  more  substantial  than 
parched  peas  and  carrots.  Flavoured  by  our  appetites, 
the  Turk's  kibabs  were  very  savoury.  Not  far  from 
that  threshold,  where  a  tribe  of  mangy  dogs  stood  or 
lay  with  their  noses  all  turned  towards  the  odours  of 
roast-meats,  being  ever  ready  to  defend  that,  their  own, 
ground  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  tribe  of  dogs, 
our  Tchelebee  met  an  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  a 
young  Armenian,  who  was  compounder  of  medicines  to 
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the  troops,  and  kept  a  sort  of  apothecary's  shop  be- 
sides. While  we  were  talking  at  his  shop-door,  a  smart, 
brisk  young  man,  dressed  in.  the  Frank  dress,  but  wear- 
ing the  red  fez,  came  down  the  street,  and,  with  exceed- 
ing great  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  hat,  accosted  us.  It  was 
Dr.  Bozzi,  a  very  alert,  joyous,  well-spoken  Corsican, 
hekim-bashi  to  the  troops  in  Kutayah.  He  shivered 
when  he  heard  where  we  had  taken  up  our  lodging ;  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  us  in  his  own 
quarters ;  he  had  only  one  room,  his  windows  had  no 
glass ;  except  at  the  barracks,  at  the  house  of  the  civil 
governor,  and  the  houses  of  the  Armenian  seraflfe,  and 
three  or  four  very  rich  Turks,  there  was  hardly  a  pane 
of  glass  in  all  Kutayah  ;  there  had  been  some  splendid 
khans,  but  the  Turks  had  let  them  go  to  ruin  long  ago ; 
but  there  was  his  bosom  friend  the  Greek  Bishop — a 
social  man,  a  bon-vivant,  like  himself — who  had  a  warm, 
most  comfortable  house,  with  mangals^  or  charcoal-pans, 
for  every  room,  and  good  framing  and  glazing  to  every 
window ;  he  was  going  to  the  Bishop's,  he  was  to  dine 
there  this  evening ;  we  must  all  go  to  the  Bishop's,  and 
dine  there  too — it  would  make  a  merry  party — and 
sleep  there  afterwards,  and  live  at  the  Bishop's  as  long 
as  we  stayed  at  Kutayah,  for  where  else  could  we  be  so 
well  oflf  ?  As  for  our  scruples  about  intrusion  (which 
were  not  very  strong)  the  Corsican  hekim  could  not  but 
smile  at  them  ;  the  Bishop  would  be  the  obliged  party, 
not  we ;  the  Bishop  was  so  fond  of  society  and  got  so 
little  of  it  up  here  that  he  would  skip  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  us !  hospitality  was  cheap  in  Kutayah  ;  pro- 
visions went  for  nothing,  so  did  wine  and  raki ;  the 
wine   was  not  very  good,  but  the  raki  was^  and  the 
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Bishop  was  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  and  always  had 
the  best:  and  then,  could  we  not  square  matters  by 
giving  backshish  to  the  servants,  and  leaving  a  parting 
donation  for  the  church  ? 

We  all  went  to  the  Greek  Bishop's,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  and  sleet.  The  house  and  the  Bishop 
deserved  all  the  commendations  which  Dr.  Bozzi  had  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  first  was  warm  and  very  clean : 
and  the  Reverend  Father  did  skip  and  dance  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  us  I  Having  received  us,  and  warmly  embraced 
us  one  by  one  (I  believe  he  even  kissed  the  Turk  Halil), 
he  led  us  up  stairs  to  his  drawing-room,  which  was 
carpeted  all  over  with  a  rich,  soft,  Turkey  carpet,  and 
which  had  a  broad,  low,  soft  divan,  with  plenty  of 
luxiu'ious  cushions,  running  round  three  sides  of  it,  and 
an  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  of  which 
we  had  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  since  the  day  we  left  our 

firiend  J R at  Malta.     Having  embraced  me 

again,  and  seated  me  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  Bishop 
clapped  his  hands  and  a  warm  pan  of  charcoal  appeared. 
Then  he  whisked  out  of  the  room,  and  presently  he 
whisked  back  again,  slowly  and  solemnly  followed  by 
an  old  priest  with  a  long  grey  beard,  a  younger  priest 
with  a  long  black  beard,  and  an  old  Greek  woman — 
the  housekeeper — in  a  sky-blue  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
very  ftdl  shalvars,  bearing,  on  clean  trays,  sweetmeats, 
cofiee,  white  wine,  and  raki,  as  clear  and  sparkling  as 
the  waters  of  Olympus.  We  must  eat  and  drink ;  the 
air  was  sharp  up  at  Kutayah;  raki  was  very  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cold  from  the  stomach ;  his  reverence, 
who  had  not  been  here  long,  and  who  had  not  been  a 
raki  drinker  at  Constantinople,  found  it,  by  experience, 
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to  be  very  necessary ;  so  each  of  us  tossed  off  a  liqueur 
glasS)  and  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bozzi  took  two. 

Our  host  was  a  hale,  hearty  man  of  middle  stature 
and  middle  age ;  he  looked  about  forty,  but  very  pro- 
bably his  long,  thick,  black  beard  and  mustachios  made 
him  look  five  years  older  than  he  really  was.  He  wore 
rather  a  high,  dark-green  silk  skull-cap  (with  a  Greek 
cross  embroidered  on  one  side),  a  long  loose  caftan  of 
light  and  bright  green  cloth,  lined  with  the  skins  of 
foxes,  purple  Morocco  boots  and  papoushes  of  the  same. 
He  had  large,  intensely  black,  and  knowing  eyes ;  but 
the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  denoted  good 
humour  and  a  love  of  good  cheer.  The  hekim-bashi 
affirmed  that  the  Bishop  had  only  one  fault,  and  that 
was  a  nervous  dread  of  fire,  attended  by  a  fidgetiness 
about  the  atesh  of  the  tchibouques,  and  putting  out 
candles  at  bed-time.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Patriarchate  in  the  Fanar  at  Constantmople,  and  had 
bought  his  bishopric  some  eighteen  months  ago.  He 
said  he  had  been  made  to  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  it, 
that  for  a  Constantinopolitan  this  Kutayah  was  a  sad 
dull  place,  and  in  winter  horrible !  but  to-day  he  touched 
in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  sorrows  of  his  exile ;  he 
was  so  happy  to  have  our  society,  he  would  not  cloud 
the  joy  of  our  feast  of  welcome.  And  it  was  indeed  a 
feast  that  he  gave  us.  At  the  dessert  we  hob-nobbed 
and  drank  toasts ;  the  Bishop  was  supremely  blest,  he 
had  not  been  within  fifty  leagues  of  so  much  happiness 
since  he  came  to  Eutayah.  But,  in  the  fiill  flow  of  his 
joviality,  our  host  opened  his  wide  nostrils  and  large 
black  eyes,  paused,  sniffed  again,  and  then,  springing 
from  the  divan  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  cross- 
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legged,  rushed  out  into  the  ante-room,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  almost  roared.  We  were  going  to  rise,  but 
the  doctor  said,  "  Non  badate  a  luL  E  la  sua  malattia. 
Pavero  uomo  I  hV  unico  difetto  cli  ahbia !  Si  rimettera 
subito.  Aiicora  un  bicchierino  di  questa  viirabile  acqua 
vita.'*  Gentleman  John  uncurled  his  very  long  legs 
and  went  after  the  Bishop ;  but  as  we  could  smell  no 
fire,  we  sat  as  we  were  with  the  doctor.  Soon  the 
Bishop  returned,  saying,  "  Tipotes "  (it  is  nothing)  ; 
"  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  fire  !  Fire  is  a  terrible  enemy ! 
I  was  burnt  out  five  times  in  Stamboul."  "Take  a 
glass  of  raki  and  forget  it,"  said  the  Corsican.  The 
Bishop  took  the  doctor's  prescription  and  was  better ; 
the  harmony  of  the  party  was  restored,  and  was  not 
disturbed  again  that  night ;  but  on  the  morrow,  just 
after  dinner,  our  host  again  smelt  fire. 

Together  with  the  tchibouques  two  of  the  Tchorbajees 
arrived.  In  the  household  of  the  Bishop  was  a  crib- 
bage-faced,  squint-eyed  Greek,  who  passed  for  the  best 
musician  and  singer  of  the  place,  and  was  in  great  request 
at  all  marriages  and  other  festivities,  whether  Turkish, 
Armenian,  or  Greek.  We  had  him  up,  and  he  thrummed 
and  twanged  on  the  country  guitar,  and  sang  long, 
plaintive  Turkish  songs,  awftiUy  through  the  nose. 
When  he  had  simg  and  played  until  the  perspiration 
dropped  firom  him,  he  was  dismissed  with  backshish. 
The  hekim-bashi  gave  us  a  few  voluntaries ;  and  then 
one  of  the  Tchorbajees  gave  us  another  long  monotonous 
Turkish  song,  which  had  no  meaning  whatever  and  was 
still  more  awfiiUy  twanged  through  the  nose.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  head-men  of  the  Greeks  had  departed 
that  the  glee  of  our  company  reached  its  acme.     Then 
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the  Bishop  himself  sang  Romaic  songs,  some  amorous, 
and  some  patriotic,  or  Philhellenic.  Towards  the  mid- 
night hour  the  Corsican  took  his  departure  preceded  by 
his  Greek  servant,  who  carried  a  prodigious  lantern. 
We  had  not  far  to  go  to  our  beds  ;  the  old  lady  in  the 
capacious  shalvars  brought  in  comfortable  mattresses, 
clean  cotton-sheets,  and  warm  coverlets,  and  spread 
them  upon  the  soft  divan  of  the  drawing-room;  and, 
almost  before  the  Bishop  had  time  to  see  the  candles 
well  extinguished,  we  were  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  we  looked  about  the  town.  The 
bazaars  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the 
rude  manufactures  of  the  country,  with  cheap  French 
and  Swiss  stuffs ;  and  there  were  also  small  quantities 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  which,  if  not  grown  by  our  ruined 
colonies,  might  probably  have  been  carried  to  Turkey 
in  British  ships.  But  of  British  manufactures  we 
scarcely  saw  a  trace,  except  in  a  few  large  common 
English  scissors  and  sundry  boxes  of — HoUowaj/s  pills  1 
The  traders  looked  poor.  Everywhere  the  wooden 
houses  were  dingy  and  half  in  ruins,  except  in  one  street 
where  the  Armenian  serafls  had  built  three  or  four  new 
houses,  which  were  painted  blue  and  yellow  and  quite 
dazzling  to  behold.  The  streets  were  only  partially 
paved  with  rough,  big  stones ;  in  places  the  mud  was 
very  deep,  and,  in  the  midst,  the  streets  were  to  be  passed 
only  on  horseback.  Of  the  common  people  all  looked 
very  poor,  but  the  Turks  the  poorest.  They  were 
silently  civil. 

Dr.  Bozzi  came  and  conducted  us  from  the  bazaars  to 
the  barracks,  to  show  us  the  troops,  and  introduce  us  to 
Achmet  Pasha,  who  commanded  them.     The  barracks 
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were  built  on  a  fine  large  open  plateau  of  the  hills,  just 
beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town.  They  were  very 
extensive,  rather  solidly  built  (of  stone),  and,  being  plas- 
tered and  whitewashed  outside,  they  had  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  They  formed  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  spacious  and  airy  cortile  within.  Such  as  they 
were,  we  have  hardly  any  barracks  in  the  United  King- 
dom that  could  stand  a  comparison  with  them. 

Achmet  Pasha  was  a  young  man — ^little  if  anything 
above  thirty — he  had  travelled  in  Christendom,  had 
resided  two  or  three  years  at  Vienna,  had  studied  military 
matters  in  the  midst  of  an  Austrian  army  (no  bad  school), 
spoke  German,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  and 
bearing,  and  even  look,  of  a  well-trained,  active  Hun- 
garian cavalry  officer.  He  was  by  far  the  most  active 
Turk  we  ever  met  with  holding  high  rank.  He  had 
the  frankness  and  straightforwardness  of  a  soldier :  he 
did  not  deal  in  those  stereotyped  phrases  of  politeness 
and  compliment  or  those  ^^melliti  verborum  globuli,** 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  great  men  at  Con- 
stantinople so  frequently  gave  me  to  swallow.  He 
answered  plain  questions  in  plain  words:  instead  of 
shirking  them,  as  Pashas  and  Tiu'ks  in  office  usually  do, 
he  frequently  anticipated  them.  He  spoke  favourably 
of  the  docility  of  the  common  men,  but  he  complained 
of  the  almost  total  want  of  educated  men  from  which  to 
draw  efficient  officers ;  and  he  admitted  that  there  yet 
remained  a  great  deal  to  do  to  bring  up  the  army  to 
anything  like  the  condition  of  any  of  the  armies  in 
Christendom.  In  general  the  officers  were  scarcely 
superior  in  manners  or  intelligence  to  the  common 
soldiers,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  drawn  firom  the 
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same  class  of  society.  After  tchibouques  and  coffee, 
Achmet  Pasha  conducted  us  himself  all  over  the  spa- 
cious barracks.  There  was  no  preparation,  no  waiting 
or  delay  to  put  things  in  order  and  get  up  an  effect — 
we  saw  the  troops  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  the  bar- 
racks as  they  were.  The  entire  force  consisted  of  one 
thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  and  forty  horse. 
We  had  been  assured  in  the  capital,  and  also  at  Brusa, 
that  there  were  more  than  three  thousand  men  at  Ku- 
tayah.  Almost  equally  exaggerated  reports  were  after- 
wards made  to  us  about  other  places.  The  inference 
was  that  the  Sultan  was  paying  for  a  great  many  more 
men  than  existed,  and  that  his  regular  army,  set  down 
at  150,000  men,  only  reached  that  number  upon  paper. 
Achmet  Pasha  told  me  his  own  numbers,  and  Dr.  Bozzi 
gave  me  a  note  of  them.  The  Pasha  further  told  me 
that  there  were  between  200  and  300  horse  up  at 
Angora,  and  that  there  were  no  more  regular  troops  in 
the  immense  Pashalik  of  Brusa. 

The  barracks  had  only  a  ground  floor  and  one  floor 
above.  The  infantry  were  lodged  up  stairs,  where  the 
apartments  were  far  superior  to  those  occupied  by  the 
cavalry.  Both  above  and  below  the  men  slept  on  the  two 
sides  of  immensely  long  rooms,  which  were  as  clean  and 
neat  as  well  could  be ;  they  spread  their  mattresses  on  the 
floor  and  lay  side  by  side,  being  about  four  feet  apart  from 
each  other.  Every  man  had  his  narrow  mattress  stuffed 
with  wool,  and  a  good  warm  coverlet  stuffed  with  the 
same  material.  In  the  several  rooms  the  Pasha  drew 
them  up  in  line.  On  the  whole  they  were  a  fine  set  of 
men.  They  wore  blue  jackets,  without  any  padding  or 
sham,  buttoned  up  to  the  bare  neck,  and  blue  panta- 
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loons.  Their  clothes  were  tolerably  clean  ;  the  Pasha, 
accustomed  to  Austrian  neatness  and  precision,  must 
have  introduced  the  useful  arts  of  beating  and  brushing. 
The  arms,  kept  in  separate  apartments,  were  clean 
and  bright;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in 
the  state  of  the  stirrup-irons  and  bits  of  the  cavalry. 
This  corps,  like  all  the  cavalry  we  saw  in  Turkey,  was 
armed  with  the  lance,  a  weapon  for  which  the  Osmanlees 
have  no  peculiar  aptitude,  and  one  that  has  not  been 
found  very  efficient  in  our  English  armies.  In  the 
stables  there  was  not  much  to  praise :  the  horses,  though 
in  good  condition,  were  small,  weak,  and  under-bred; 
their  litter  consisted  of  nothing  but  their  own  dried 
dung ;  they  were  tethered  each  to  a  peg  in  the  ground, 
by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  near  hind-leg — a  simple 
method  imiversal  in  the  East,  which  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages ;  for,  if  it  gives  the  horse  more 
freedom  in  the  stable,  it  is  very  apt  to  ruin  his  hock 
should  he  be  suddenly  alarmed  or  take  to  kicking. 
The  Pasha  agreed  with  me  (and  regretted)  that  there 
were  hardly  any  horses  worth  anything  left  in  the  coun- 
try. The  good,  active,  well-bred  fourteen-handers  of 
my  time  had  been  used  up  in  Sultan  Mahmoud's  wars 
with  Bussia  and  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  the  country  gentle 
men  who  bred  them  had  also  been  "  used  up.**  We 
saw  nothing  but  cripples  and  weeds,  rien  que  de  rosBes. 
In  1828,  eight  pounds  sterling  would  buy  at  Smyrna  or 
at  Brusa  a  good  compact  horse ;  and  the  price  was  not 
much  higher  at  Constantinople.  At  present  anything 
like  a  horse  is  much  dearer  than  in  England,  and  you 
must  hunt  a  long  time  before  you  can  get  one. 

The  hospital  was  in  a  corner,  on  the  western  side  of 
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the  plateau ;  it  stood  within  a  walled  enclosure,  having 
a  few  poplars  round  about  and  a  pretty  little  mosque 
attached.  There  was  a  proper  division  of  wards  for 
different  diseases  (until  recently  the  Turks  threw  all 
their  diseases  together) ;  the  apartments  were  well 
ventilated  and  thoroughly  clean.  Here  there  were  iron 
bedsteads,  and  each  bed  was  supplied  with  two  good 
mattresses,  with  pillows,  sheets,  and  coverlets.  There 
was  a  very  neat  pharmacy,  which  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  supplied  with  medicines ;  the  bottles,  jars,  &C., 
were  labelled  in  Latin  and  Turkish,  and  all  was  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  order.  There  was  another  detached 
room  for  the  performance  of  difficult  or  painful  opera- 
tions. There  were  baths  and  all  conveniences  and 
appliances :  it  might  truly  be  called  an  admirable  mili- 
tary hospital.  At  this  moment  the  number  of  sick 
amounted  only  to  nine  (four  foot  and  five  horse),  a 
remarkably  low  per  centage  on  1340  soldiers.  Of 
these,  seven  were  convalescent  and  two  apparently  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Though  miserably  cold 
in  winter,  the  climate  of  Kutayah  is  reputed  to  be  very 
healthy,  and  these  barracks  are  free  from  the  pest  of 
malaria.  But  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  the  troops 
reflected  credit  on  Achmet  Pasha  and  Dr.  Bozzi,  with- 
out whose  care  and  skill  it  could  scarcely  have  existed. 
The  Pasha  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  com- 
fort, health,  and  well-being  of  his  troops;  he  exposed 
them  as  little  as  possible  in  bad  weather,  he  did  not 
fatigue  them  with  numerous  guards,  he  examined  the 
provisions  daily,  he  saw  to  everything  himself,  not 
trusting  to  reports  of  officers ;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  troops  were  remarkably  well  fed. 
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We  tasted  the  dinners  of  the  convalescent  in  hospital, 
which  were  very  good  and  served  up  with  much  clean- 
liness and  neatness.  The  men  appeared  to  be  fully 
sensible  of  what  they  owed  to  the  Pasha.  While  we 
were  with  him  we  saw  abundant  proofe  of  his  vigilance 
and  activity.  It  would  excite  a  smile  among  our  own 
officers,  who  are  but  too  much  accustomed  to  have 
everything  done  to  their  hands,  and  to  rely  for  almost 
everything  on  subalterns  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
if  I  were  to  describe  the  minutiae  to  which  this  General 
of  Division  directed  his  attention,  or  some  of  the  things 
which  he  actually  did  with  his  own  hands;  but  all 
this  was  most  praiseworthy  in  him,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  rude  infant  army  like  the  Sultan's.  It 
depended  entirely  on  the  personal  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  activity  of  the  Pasha  in  command  whether 
the  troops  were  weU  or  badly  off.  Take  away  an 
Achmet  Pasha  and  substitute  some  indolent,  thick- 
headed fellow,  or  some  rapacious  rogue,  and  you  would 
cram  the  hospital  at  Kutayah  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
have  horses  and  men  and  all  things  out  of  condition  and 
out  of  order  I  There  was  good  drilling-ground  on 
the  plateau,  and  plenty  of  most  excellent  ground  for 
manoeuvring  and  cavalry  evolutions  in  the  plain  just 
beneath ;  and  in  the  fine  seasons  Achmet  availed  him- 
self of  both.  But,  as  usual,  the  troops  were  kept  too 
stationary;  these  corps  had  been  up  here  more  than 
three  years,  and  were  likely  to  remain  as  much  longer 
without  ever  being  moved  from  Kutayah  or  making  a 
day's  march.  A  picquet  of  lancers  was  now  and  then 
sent  to  a  village  that  would  not  pay  its  taxes,  or  was 
employed,   on   very   rare   occasions,    as  an  escort  to 
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some  great  man ;  but  this  was  about  all.  Owing  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  roads,  or  rather  to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  roads  anywhere  in  the  country,  the  removal  of 
even  a  small  corps  was  a  difficult  operation,  and  attended 
with  expense  and  loss.  The  horses  were  very  apt  to 
founder  among  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains,  and  the 
soldiers  rather  apt  to  desert  in  the  woods  and  wilder- 
nesses. Well  treated  and  in  excellent  pase  as  they 
were,  Achmet  confessed  that  not  many  of  his  people 
liked  the  service.  They  were  quiet,  orderly,  respect- 
ful, but  certainly  not  cheerfiil — and  cheerfulness  in  a 
soldier  is  good  25  per  cent  in  value.  He  entirely  dis- 
approved of  harsh  military  punishments.  This  was  a 
subject  we  discussed  in  his  salon,  over  the  coffee  and 
tchibouques,  and  it  gratified  me  to  hear,  in  a  Turkish 
barrack  in  Asia  Minor,  the  praises  of  an  old  friend  and 
countryman,*  whose  writings,  during  a*  period  of  thirty 
years,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  soldier  in  the  British  army. 
With  extracts  from  some  of  these  writings  Achmet 
Pasha  was  acquainted  through  German  translations. 

Achmet  was  one  of  the  very  few  Turks  (above  the 
condition  of  peasants)  I  ever  met  with  that  was  a  keen 
sportsman.  Pashas  and  Effendis  love  the  soft  comer  of 
the  divan,  and  look  upon  hunting  and  shooting  as  hard, 
coarse  work,  fit  only  for  clowns  and  menial  servants. 

To-day  we  had  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Bishop's,  and 
instead  of  toasts  and  music  and  singing,  a  quiet  talk 
after  it.     "  Yes  I"  said  oiu*  host,   "  they  made  me  pay 

♦  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals, 
author  of  *  Military  Punishments,'  *  Hist,  of  the  Recruiting  of  the  Army,' 
*  Military  Miscellany,'  &c. 
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too  much  for  this  poor  bishopric  of  Eutayah  and  An- 
gora. They  took  70,000  piastres  from  me !  It  is  not 
worth  the  money." 

**  To  whom  was  the  money  paid  ?" 

**  Half  went  to  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople, 
and  hal^  according  to  custom,  to  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs." 

"  But  are  these  bishoprics  always  sold  ?" 

"  They  are  never  given  without  money,  and,  as  &r  as 
my  experience  goes,  those  who  bid  highest  get  them, 
whatever  may  be  their  learning,  or  their  ignorance,  or 
their  general  character." 

No  wonder  that  the  Greek  clergy  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  in  so  degraded  a  state  I 

Our  Bishop  said  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived 
as  to  the  value  or  in-comings  of  the  diocese.  In  Ku- 
tayah  there  wereT  only  three  hundred  Greek  houses,  and 
they  were  all  very  poor ;  up  at  Angora  there  were  not 
so  many  houses,  and  they  were  still  poorer.  When 
the  Greeks  had  paid  their  kharatch,  ushur,  moncatd, 
salian^  and  other  imposts,  they  had  next  to  nothing 
left  to  give  their  bishop  or  their  church.  Many  of 
them  were  deeply  in  debt  and  could  not  pay  all  the 
government  taxes  this  year.  Out  of  his  receipts  he  had 
to  remit  a  certain  sum  to  the  Patriarchate  ;  then  there 
was  always  something  to  give  to  the  local  Turkish 
government,  and  something  to  the  Greek  poor;  and 
when  his  small  income  was  thus  nibbled  away,  what 
could  remain  to  him  ?  He  declared  that  he  scarcely 
got  interest  for  his  70,000  piastres.  He  counted  in- 
terest at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  25  per  cent  per 
annum !     He  ought  to  have  a  better  bishopric  for  his 
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money ;  he  was  sick  unto  death  of  Kutayah ;  he  wanted 
to  be  removed ;  he  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he  were  con- 
demned long  to  this  exile,  ennui  and  the  winter  weather 
would  kill  him ;  he  was  in  delicate  health  now  (he  was 
as  strong  and  hearty  as  a  man  could  well  be)  ;  he  much 
needed  a  milder  climate  and  a  town  that  had  more 
society ;  and  he  pointed  out  an  intricate  labyrinth  by 
which  he  thought  that,  on  my  return  to  Constantinople, 
I  might  very  possibly  aid  in  procuring  his  translation  to 
a  better  See.  I  was  to  begin  by  declaring,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  state  of  his  health  was  deplorable 
— that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected  by  the  Kutayah 
cold!  I,  who  had  heard  him  sing  last  night  with  a 
strength  of  lung  that  made  one  envy  him  I — I,  who  had 
seen  and  continued  to  see  such  evidence  of  his  alacrity 
and  vigour !     It  was  too  much  for  the  Bishop  to  ask. 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  the 
interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aizani.  Al- 
though so  near,  and  so  remarkable  a  place,  nobody  in 
Kutayah  could  tell  us  the  precise  distance :  some  said 
that  it  was  a  journey  of  six  hours,  some  of  fourteen. 
All  agreed  that  the  road  was  horrible,  and  the  country 
very  dangerous.  The  Bishop  thought  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  strong  guard,  or — which  would  be  better  still — 
not  go  at  aU.  Achmet  Pasha  offered  us  a  guard,  and 
the  civil  governor  of  the  town  sent  to  press  one  upon 
us.  But  we  had  declined  this  honour  when  offered  by 
the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  and  we  had  found  no  reason  to  re- 
gret having  done  so.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  people.  If  we  had  taken  a  guard  we 
should  of  a  certainty  have  scared  away  the  peasantry, 
who  were  sadly  in  arrears  with  their  taxes.     So  far, 
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and  through  a  country  more  mtricate,  Gentleman  John 
had  piloted  us  without  making  a  single  mistake.  So 
we  set  off  without  suridjee  as  without  guard,  and  the 
road,  though  not  quite  so  easy  to  travel,  was  as  easy  to 
find  as  the  way  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank. 

We  left  the  Bishop's  at  8*30  a.m.  We  descended  into 
a  valley  between  the  castle  hill  and  the  mountain,  and 
then  entered  a  long  ravine,  deep,  verdant  and  pleasant, 
with  a  rapid  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  few 
over-shot  mills.  Above  this  pleasing  scene  the  defile 
suddenly  became  bare  and  horrid :  we  were  in  strange 
volcanic  chasms,  in  the  crater  of  some  ancient  and 
enormous  volcano.  There  was  such  a  jumble  of  mate- 
rials as  I  had  not  seen  since  visiting  Etna — burnt  rocks, 
enormous  masses  of  tufo,  beds  of  sand,  heaps  of  lapilli, 
hills  of  scoriae,  iron  stones,  like  clinkers  thrown  out  of 
a  forge,  were  jumbled  together  in  the  wildest  manner : 
all  things  looked  awry  or  topsy-turvy.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  number  of  contiguous  craters  had  been  blown  into  one 
in  some  prodigious  eruption,  and  as  if  the  ejected  matter 
had  been  tossed  and  tumbled  and  transposed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  awful  earthquakes.  The  ascent  was  most 
rugged,  and  in  places,  worn  by  the  winter  torrents,  under 
overhanging  rocks  and  masses  of  tufo  which  projected 
beyond  the  narrow  path  towards  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
High  up  the  pass  there  was  deep  clay  lying  on  rocks 
and  tufo,  and  being,  on  account  of  the  recent  rains,  most 
difficult  to  cross.  Still  higher  up  we  got  upon  good 
hard  slate  lying  in  laminae  that  were  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  thence,  after  a  little  descent  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  lofty 
moor,  thinly  dotted  with  juniper-bushes  and  dwarf  oak, 
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and  abounding  with  the  red-legged  partridges.  The 
journey  continued  to  be  very  rough,  over  a  succession 
of  lofty  hills  with  narrow  valleys  between.  We  were 
almost  constantly  ascending  or  descending.  In  two  of 
the  valleys  the  fine  soil  was  very  remarkable  for  its 
colour,  being  as  red  as  ruddle.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
valley  there  was  a  broad  running  stream.  At  noontide 
we  stopped  at  one  of  these,  turned  the  horses  loose  to 
graze,  and  refi-eshed  ourselves  with  brown  bread,  black 
olives,  and  sweet  Kutayah  carrots.*  In  two  fields — 
the  only  patches  of  cultivation  we  saw  in  that  fertile 
valley — four  Turks  were  scratching  the  ground  with 
their  wooden  ploughshares,  that  were  slowly  and  pain- 
fiiUy  moved  by  two  yoke  of  thin,  small  oxen.  There 
were  said  to  be  two  small  Turkish  villages  in  recesses 
among  the  hills,  but  we  saw  no  village,  no  house,  except 
one  log-hut  on  the  side  of  a  moimtain — we  saw  only 
solitary  Tinrkish  cemeteries,  where  the  graves  were 
marked  by  shapeless  pieces  of  stone,  set  up  on  end  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 

We  remounted  at  1  P.M.,  and  aft;er  toiling  over  more 

♦  Gentleman  John,  being  aware  that  we  were  gomg  into  poor  hungry 
regions,  had  provided  a  large  lump  of  meat,  but  when  we  came  to  eat  it,  or 
rather  to  smell  it,  we  threw  it  down  with  turning  stomachs.  What  meat 
was  it  ?  John  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  goats'  fleshy  that  we  had  been 
eating  nothing  but  goats''  flesh  at  the  Bishop's ;  that  all  the  mtUton  in 
Kutayah  was  goats^  fl/eshy  and  that  there  was  no  other  kind  of  butcher'k 
meat  there.  But  the  Bishop's  dishes  had  been  well  dressed,  and  his  goats' 
meat,  which  we  had  eaten  for  mutton,  must  have  been  young  and  tender. 
A  kid,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  an  epicure. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  small  breed  of  goats  in  this  part  of  Asia  with  long 
silky  hair,  somewhat  approaching  in  quality  to  the  Angora  goat,  and  ol 
this  sort  the  meat  is  good  and  tender  even  when  the  animal  may  have 
been  past  his  infancy  and  early  youth.  The  flesh  of  an  old  goat  of  the  large 
and  common  breed  is  tough  and  most  rank.  The  Tchelebee  had  bought  a 
piece  of  a  vieftx  bouc.    We  left  it  by  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
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ridges  we  came  down  upon  the  wide,  dull,  open,  tree- 
less plain  of  Aizani,   very  broad  and  very  long,   and 
running  from  W.  to  E.     The  mountains  which  faced 
us  from  the  S.E.  were  tipped  with  snow.     Here,  if 
we  had  had  horses  instead  of  rosses^  we  might  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  canter.      But  these  were 
pleasures  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we  never  had  a 
canter  all  the  time  we  were  in  Turkey.     I  only  felt  my 
horse  under  me  by  a  distressing  uplifting  of  his  back- 
bone when  he  grew  weary.    It  was  like  riding  a  wooden 
horse  without  joints,  set  in  motion  by  some  rough  me- 
chanism.    The  fatigue  of  riding  eight  or  ten  hours  on 
Ihe  same  dull  beast  at  the  same  slow  pace  is  the  se- 
verest I  have  known !     I  sighed  and  groaned  for  the 
good  litde  horses  of  twenty  years  ago.     The  vast  plain 
was  everywhere  covered  with  excellent  wheat  soil,  but 
it  was  scarcely  touched.     As  we  advanced  we  saw  at  a 
distance  three  or  four  groups  of  Turkish  hovels.     Of 
men  moving  in  the  fields  we  saw  none.     We  had  met 
three  Greeks  in  the  volcanic  ravine,  and  these  with  the 
four  Turks  ploughing  were  all  we  had  seen  in  a  journey 
of  nearly  eight  hours.     This  was  the  once  populous, 
thriving,  and  highly-civilized  district  of  Aizanitis  I     It 
was  pleasant  to  overtake,  near  the  village  of  Hadji-keui, 
a  black  Mussulman  who  had  been  to  look  after  some 
sheep.     At  5*30  p.m.  we  dismounted  at  a  most  mise- 
rable odk  in  Hadji-keui.     The  logs  of  the   hut  were 
falling  asunder,  and  there  was  some  diflSculty  in  obtain- 
ing wood  to  make  a  fire.     The  Odk-bashi,  our  acquaint- 
ance the  black  man,  and   some  other  Turks  arrived, 
with  a  mess  of  boiled  wheat,  some  yaourt  and  fresh 
eggs.     The  fire  which  warmed  us  lighted  us  also.     As 
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we  had  been  advancing  up  the  country  sundry  little 
things  had  indicated  that  we  were  receding  in  civiliza- 
tion. At  Musal  the  houses  were  of  two  stories;  be- 
yond the  Ak-Daghlar  they  were  of  one ;  at  the  Doma- 
lich  village  the  houses  were  roofed  with  planks  and 
shingles ;  at  the  Sulphur  village  they  were  covered  with 
mud  and  earth;  at  Domalich  Tchelebee  John  could 
not  procure  a  narguile;  at  the  Sulphur  village  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  tchibouque ;  at  the  Sulphur  vil- 
lage (although  there  was  only  a  separation  made  of 
loose  planks  between  stable  and  sleeping-room)  there 
were  two  doors  to  our  quarters,  one  leading  into  the 
stable,  and  the  other  leading  into  the  room ;  at  Hadji- 
keui  there  was  only  one  door  for  man  and  beast.  Down 
the  country,  fuel  at  least  was  plentiful ;  here,  there  was 
very  little,  and  if  we  had  gone  another  day  s  journey 
to  the  eastward  we  should  have  found  nothing  to  bum 
but  dried  manure. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  eight  or  ten  more 
villagers  came  to  keep  us  company.  They  told  us 
of  their  sufferings  in  the  year  of  famine,  1845, 
of  their  present  debts  and  distresses,  of  the  enormous 
rate  at  which  they  were  made  to  pay  interest,  of  the 
extortions  of  the  revenue  farmers  and  collectors  of  the 
saliane,  and  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  conscription  which 
had  taken  from  them  some  of  their  best  young  men. 
But  for  the  magnum  vectigal  they  could  not  subsist 
No  people  can  live  more  sparingly.  At  Hadji-keui  it 
was  quite  evident  that  they  scarcely  took  food  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  were  all  in  rags 
and  tatters,  the  poor  women  being  even  worse  clad  than 
the  men.     They  had  not  so  much  as  a  straw  mat  to 
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lend  us,  so  we  slept  on  the  hard,  uneven  boards  of  the 
hovel.  As  fuel  was  scarce  we  could  not  keep  up  a  fire : 
it  was  a  cold  night  and  a  cold  place,  the  wind  whistling 
through  a  hundred  holes  and  crevices,  and  roaring 
down  the  low  chimney.  The  fuel  we  had  was  dwarf 
cypress,  which  burned  almost  as  fragrantly  as  cedar, 
yea,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  We  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  warm  ourselves  by  walking.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy  houses  scattered 
loosely  and  irregularly  about  on  some  gentle  undula- 
tions of  the  plain.  There  was  a  great  show  of  equality, 
one  house  or  hovel  was  not  richer  or  better  than 
another — all  were  on  one  dead  level  of  poverty.  Mi- 
seria !  Miseria  I  The  little  village  mosque  was  falling, 
the  minaret  was  down  already.  Yet  here,  too,  were  rich 
corn-lands  and  far-stretching  pastures;  and  on  every 
side  were  mountains  covered  with  wood  and  abounding 
in  mineral  riches ! 

We 'mounted  at  8  a.m.  A  slow  ride  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  brought  us  to  Aizani,  which  is  nearly  due  E. 
of  Hadji-keui.  The  modem  Turkish  village,  standing 
on  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  Aizani,  is  called  Chawodkr, 
and  by  this  name  the  traveller  must  inquire  if  he  would 
find  the  ancient  Temple.  Seen  from  the  plain,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  view  is  very  interesting.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  walls  of  Hellenic  masonry;  the 
Turkish  hovels,  rudely  picturesque,  are  mixed  with  some 
tall  black  poplars;  a  considerable  and  rather  rapid 
stream  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and 
beyond  it,  on  a  broad  moimd,  stand  the  columns  of  the 
Temple,  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  objects  on 
the  plain. 
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These  ruins  were  unknown  to  Europeans  until  some 
three  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Millengen  and 
Lord  St  Asaph,  making  circuitous  tours  with  one  of  the 
couriers  that  travel  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
successively  passed  them  and  were  struck  by  their  beauty. 
They  are  now  well  known  by  descriptions,  plans,  and 
drawings.  Although  we  passed  a  day  on  the  spot,  I 
shall  therefore  say  but  little  of  them. 

The  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  seemed  to  me 
to  be  almost  entirely  artificial.  A  slight  swelling  of 
the  plain  (close  on  the  southern  or  left  bank  of  the 
river)  had  evidently  been  enlarged,  raised,  and  secured 
from  falling  away  by  the  study  of  the  architect  and 
engineer  and  the  labours  of  the  mason.  At  the  base  of 
the  Temple  the  mound  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river ;  on  the  side  of  the  river  it 
is  supported  upon  arches,  rudely  but  strongly  built ;  and 
on  the  other  sides  it  is  strongly  walled  up,  the  walls 
being  of  immense  thickness,  and  rising  from  the  level  of 
the  plain  like  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The  Temple, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  extensive  mound,  rests 
upon  the  boldly  arched  roofe  of  subterranean  chambers 
or  crypts,  which  seem  indestructible,  and  which  none  of 
the  many  earthquakes  of  the  country  have  shaken. 
These  arches  and  vaults  are  built  of  a  fine  hard  stone 
nearly  equal  to  marble ;  the  blocks  are  large,  sharply 
and  beautifiiUy  cut  and  fitted,  and  put  together  without 
any  cement.  Part  of  this  ancient  and  most  admirable 
masonry  had  been  disturbed  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
barbarians,  and  some  of  the  earth  of  the  mound  had 
been  allowed  to  choke  up  portions  of  the  vaults  :  but  for 
the  Turks  they  would  be  as  perfect  now  as  on  the  day 
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they  were  finished ;  and,  perhaps,  as  much  might  be  said 
of  the  entire  Temple  which  was  so  firmly  seated  upon 
them,  as  upon  a  foundation  more  reliable  than  a  rock, 
and  the  admirable  disposition  and  workmanship  of 
which  were  calculated  to  secure  an  indefinite  durability. 
The  Temple  is  120  English  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth.  On  the  northern  side  twelve  columns  are 
erect,  and  in  firont  six  columns  are  pretty  perfect,  with 
the  architrave  standing  firm  on  the  capitals,  and  within 
these  six  (standing  out  from  the  pronaos)  are  two  other 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  the  capitals  of  all  the 
other  columns  being  light  Doric.  At  the  end  and  on 
the  southern  side  not  a  column  or  the  fragment  of  a 
column  is  standing.  The  columns  are  all  beautifully 
fluted,  their  diameter  being  about  3  feet  2  inches.  The 
bases  measured  2  feet  10  inches,  and  the  capitals  nearly 
as  much,  this  giving  the  columns  a  height  of  30  feet, 
less  three  or  four  inches.  They  stand  upon  a  basement 
of  gradird  rising  about  four  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
soil.  On  the  northern  side  eleven  of  the  twelve  columns 
have  their  architrave  upon  them,  giving  support  to 
and  receiving  connexion  and  steadiness  from  it  The 
twelfth  column  stood  detached,  without  any  archi- 
trave  on  it:  it  was  twisted  round  or  turned  awry  in  a 
most  curious  manner ;  the  two  columns  which  had  stood 
one  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  shafts  of  which  lay  on  the 
ground  near  its  base,  and  the  portions  of  the  architrave 
which  had  fallen  with  them,  must,  in  falling,  have  turned 
this  column  round.  Not  having  the  connecting  sup- 
port of  the  architrave,  and  being  much  broken  and  worn 
away  towards  the  base,  it  is  wonderful  that  this  twisted 
column  does  not  £Btll  also.     But  a  stork  has  built  her 
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nest  upon  it,  and  the  storks  bring  luck.  So  long  as  the 
nest  remained  there  no  Turk  would  touch  the  column; 
and  it  was  their  firm  belief  that  no  thunderbolt  could 
strike  it,  or  tempest  lay  it  flat.  I  wish  that  some  of  the 
sacred  birds  that  next  come  down  from  Ethiopia  would 
build  a  nest  over  every  column.  The  building  would 
then  be  tabooed,  and  preserved  at  least  from  the  de- 
structive hand  of  man.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Temple  are  lightness,  grace,  delicacy,  and  high  finish. 
The  carving,  the  fitting,  and  every  part  of  the  work- 
manship  is  perfect.  The  platform  of  the  artificial  mound 
or  gentle  Acropolis  on  which  the  Temple  stands  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  edifices. 
Of  these  nothing  remains  except  the  broken  shafts  of 
some  round  plain  columns,  of  coarse  material  and  work- 
manship. The  excellent  materials  of  the  Temple  were 
brought  from  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  plain,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  the  spacious  quarries 
and  an  immensity  of  the  same  materials  are  to  be  seen. 
They  call  the  river  which  flows  between  the  Temple 
and  the  miserable  village  the  Bedir :  it  is  the  classical 
Bhyndacus.  It  is  a  clear,  quick  stream,  and  for  this 
country  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  traversed  by  two  ancient 
stone  bridges,  which  stand  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
each  other,  and  which  still  serve  the  people  to  go  from 
the  village  to  the  Temple,  or  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Between  the  two  bridges  and  beyond 
them — evidently  through  the  whole  length  of  the  an- 
cient "city — the  river  had  been  artificially  embanked; 
the  banks  had  been  protected  by  masonry,  and  con- 
verted into  neat  and  regular  quays,  with  architectural 
and  sculptured  ornaments,  set  up,  at  the  edge  of  the 
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quays,  on  the  brinks  of  the  stream,  at  short  distances 
from  each  other.  We  saw  a  number  of  large  blocks  of 
marble,  deeply  hollowed,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
which,  if  placed  erect,  would  look  like  niches  for  the  re- 
ception of  busts  or  small  statues.  Over  the  rounded 
arch  of  one  of  them  was  the  figure  of  a  flying  eagle  cut 
with  great  spirit,  and  upon  another  the  broken  and 
almost  obliterated  head  of  some  animal.  These  beau- 
tiful embellishments  of  the  ancient  quays  were  prone 
on  the  earth,  and  in  two  of  them  some  women  of  the 
village  were  washing  their  dirty  rags.  Other  fragments, 
with  traces  of  beautiful  carving,  were  scattered  about, 
denoting  that  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  these  substantial 
stone  quays  had  their  fountains,  their  seats,  and  their 
shrines.  On  one  of  the  fragments  was  the  figure  of  a 
lion.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  now  all  rough  and 
broken,  and  the  circular  arches  which  supported  the 
mound,  and  which  had  evidently  been  masked,  were 
open  to  view  and  looked  savage  and  uncouth,  like  the 
mouths  of  dens  or  catacombs. 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  of  destruction  at  the  Temple 
had  been  perpetrated  of  late  years,  and  a  vast  deal  of  it 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Some  of  the  old  villagers 
told  us  that  they  remembered  when  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  columns  erect.  Those  missing  had  been 
knocked  down  to  supply  materials  for  building  hovels 
and  stables ;  some  of  the  fragments  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  village,  others  had  been  carried  away:  some  had 
been  destroyed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  little  iron  and 
lead  that  united  the  several  parts  of  a  column  or  fixed  it 
to  the  frieze.  The  old  men  said  that  it  was  hard  work ; 
but  a  Turk  will  labour  to  destroy,  although  he  will  not 
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labour  to  build,  and  the  temptation  of  a  few  pounds* 
weight  of  iron  and  lead  is  irresistible  to  these  destitute 
people.  At  the  instigation  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
and  other  influential  persons  an  imperial  ordonnance  has 
been  issued  against  any  future  destruction  of  similar 
edifices  or  any  ancient  remains-  The  order  comes  too 
late  in  the  day ;  nearly  everything  in  Turkey  has  been 
already  destroyed.  And  who  is  there  to  attend  to  the 
execution  of  the  order  or  to  the  punishment  of  trans- 
gressors ?  Who  among  the  great  Turks  travels  to  see  ? 
Who  is  there  in  these  wilds  to  make  a  report?  What 
does  a  Pasha  of  Brusa  care  about  our  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  Grecian  art,  or  for  the  preservation  of  a 
few  columns  ?  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha,  in  one  of  the 
accesses  of  fanaticism  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  liable, 
would  gladly  hear  that  the  last  column  had  been  over- 
turned, and  that  not  one  stone  had  been  left  upon 
another  in  the  Temple  of  the  infidel.  The  ordonnance, 
published  in  the  paid  French  papers  of  Constantinople, 
would  impose  upon  the  civilized,  art-loving  nations  of 
Europe,  but  it  will  remain — like  that  other  imperial 
rescript  for  the  formation  of  an  Osmanlee  museum,  in 
which  to  preserve  objects  of  art  and  antiquity — a  dead 
letter  and  a  sham.*  The  traveller  that  follows  me  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  years  (when  I  shall  have  made  a 
longer  journey)  will  not,  in  all  probability,  find  half  of 
the  columns  that  we  found  erect  at  Aizani.     If  the 


*  There  is  an  apartment  in  the  Scrraglio  at  Constantinople  called  the 
**  Imperial  Museum.'*  I  could  not  get  access ;  the  effendi  who  kept  the  key 
was  never  there.  I  was  assured  hy  some  who  had  seen  the  collection  that 
it  contained  nothing  worth  looking  at  as  a  work  of  art,  and  nothing  that 
was  curious  except  a  few  old  ponderous  keys  of  city  gates. 
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Turks  remain  masters  of  the  country,  I  drop  the  pro- 
bability and  put  in  the  word  cei^tainly. 

The  village  of  Chauvder,  standing  on  the  site  or 
part  of  the  site  of  an  elegant  Greek  city,  and  within  the 
shadow  of  that  stately  and  beautiful  Temple,  was  little 
better  than  a  collection  of  tumble-down  pigstyes.  It 
contained  about  eighty  hovels.  Miseria  1  Miseria  I  The 
people  seemed  even  poorer  than  at  Hadji-keui — poorer 
and  more  spirit-broken.  The  head-men — who  looked 
as  if  they  were  dressed  in  clouts — came  round  us  in  the 
smoky  wigwam  in  which  we  stayed  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  dry  bread  and  a  little  coflFee,  to  chaunt  the 
same  miserere  we  had  heard  before.  Some  of  them  had 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  make  a 
little  opium ;  but  the  opium  had  been  taken  from  them 
to  pay  taxes,  and  Latif  EflFendi,  the  governor  of  AJion  (or 
Opium),  Kara  Hissar,  the  mart  of  the  commodity,  had 
established  a  monopoly^  had  fixed  low  prices,  and  had 
driven  away  the  agents  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  for  the  markets  of  the  Franks.  It  was  no 
longer  profitable  to  grow  poppies  and  make  opium,  and 
therefore  they  had  given  it  up.  Here,  at  Chauvder,  it 
had  always  been  a  minor  object ;  but  there  were  villages 
more  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  and  nearer  to 
Kara  Hissar,  which  depended  a  great  deal  on  their 
annual  produce  of  opium.  T/iey  were  ruined  by  Latif 
Effendi's  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings.  All  mono- 
polies, it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  abolished  and 
stigmatized  by  the  Porte ;  but  up  the  country  and  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  they  are  practised  as  much  as 
ever ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  poor  Sultan's  reforming  Ministers  have  an  imme- 

u  2 
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diate  interest  in  maintaining  them.     Of  this  particular 
case — or  the  monopoly  of  the  opium  at  Kara  Hissar  by 
Latif  EflTendi — we  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  some 
of  the  Frank  sufferers  thereby,  and  particularly  from 
my  old  friend  R.  T ,  who  had  commissions  to  pur- 
chase very  considerable  quantities  of  the  drug  for  two 
English   houses    at  Constantinople,    and   who    had    a 
smaller  speculation  on  his  own  account.     The  Armenian 
agent  he  sent  up    to  Kara  Hissar,  though  offering  a 
price  very  different  from  that  fixed  by  Latif  Effendi, 
the  governor,  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  a  single 
tchek\  and  when  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  and  quote 
the  law  against  monopolies,  he  was  insulted  and  threa- 
tened by  Latif  s  people.     Upon  the  complaints  of  the 
two  English  houses  at  Constantinople,   the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  our  Embassy,  and   at  that  instance  the 
Porte  gave  a  Vizirieal  letter  ordering  Latif  Effendi  to 
come  down  to  Brusa  and  render  an  account  before  the 
Pasha.     The  governor  neither  came  nor  sent.     When 
Mustapha  Nouree,  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  was  applied  to, 
he  said — "  What  can  I  do  in  this  affair  ?    Latif  Effendi 
may  have  done  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
up  the  country ;  assuredly  the  trade  in  opium  is  free ; 
but  Latif  Effendi  is  a  strong  man  and  has  strong  friends 
— he  is  powerfully  supported  over  at  Stamboul — there 
are  times  when  Vizirieal  letters  mean  nothing."     Latif 
Effendi  was  the  protege,  disciple,  and  friend  of  Reschid 
Pasha,  the  much-applauded  Vizier,  who  had  procured 
him  his  place  at  Kara  Hissar,  and  had  maintained  him 
in  it  as  an  honest  Osmanlee  reformer.     Seven  months 
after  our  visit  to  Aizani,  when  we   left  Turkey,  the 
Effendi   had  never  been  brought  to  account,  and  the 
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parties  whose  interests  had  been  injured  by  his  proceed- 
ings were  waiting  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  them 
by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  then  been  only  a 
few  days  at  Constantinople.*  As  the  subject  interested 
me — although  it  had  escaped  my  memory  until  it  was 
mentioned  by  the  peasants  at  Aizani — we  made  sundry 
inquiries  afterwards;  and  at  Hadji-keui,  at  Kutayah, 
and  other  villages  in  that  neighbourhood  we  found  these 
facts  to  be  notorious — the  governor  of  Kara  Hissar  had 
seized  the  opium  for  arrears  of  taxes,  a  measure  which 
could  be  lawful  only  by  his  taking  it  at  the  fair  market- 
able value ;  he  had  arbitrarily  fixed  a  low  price,  and 
had  prevented  the  peasants  from  selling  to  those  who 
offered  higher  prices ;  and  he  had  dispatched  his  own 
agents  to  sell  all  the  opium  at  Smyrna — of  course  at 
the  highest  prices  that  could  be  obtained.  One  poor 
fellow  said,  "  But  why  talk  of  opium  ?  Why  talk  of 
Latif  Effendi  ?  If  the  Agha  of  my  village  wants  my 
com,  will  he  not  take  it  at  his  own  price  ?  He  will, 
and  I  can  do  nothing.*'  "  Evat,  Ismael,"  said  half  a 
dozen  other  villagers.     "  Yes!  Ismael,  so  it  is!" 

Some  of  the  poor  women  of  Aizani  were  drying  their 
iarkhana  in  the  sun  and  wind.  This  is  a  common  pre- 
paration here  ;  we  had  seen  it  before  at  Dubroudja  near 
Brusa.  I  believe  it  to  be  common  only  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  keep  a  quantity  of  milk  till  it  turns 
quite  sour;  they  then  boil  it  and  throw  into  it  very 

•  By  a  letter  dated  the  26th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  1849,  I  learn 
that  none  of  the  foreign  merchants  liave  obtained  any  redress,  and  that  the 
monopoliser  Latif  Effendi,  instead  of  being  punished,  has  been  promoted. 
**  He  was  one  of  Keachid's  men,"  says  my  correspondent ;  "  wo  never  had 
a  chance  against  him  ;  I  hardly  know  wliat  was  done  by  our  Emlwissy,  but 
Latif  is  now  to  be  sent  governor  of  Cyprus,  with  the  rank  of  a  full  Pasha." 
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coarsely  ground  or  pounded  wheat;  they  continue  the  boil- 
ing until  the  flour  cakes ;  they  then  take  it  out  and  put 
it  to  dry  in  the  sun :  the  next  operation  is  to  break  it  up 
into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  These 
pieces  are  spread  on  a  matting,  or  a  piece  of  old  carpet, 
or  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  again  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  This  was  the  operation  in  which  the  women  of 
Aizani  were  engaged ;  they  were  turning  the  material 
over  and  over.  The  next  operation  is  to  rub  the  pieces 
together  over  a  sieve.  Finally  they  are  reduced  once 
more  to  a  very  rough  flour,  which  retains  the  acidity  it 
has  absorbed,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  They  use 
this  tarkhana  as  the  Italians  use  their  semola^  and  make 
a  greater  use  of  it  than  some  of  our  Scotch  peasants  do 
of  their  oatmeal.  It  is  the  one  ingredient  of  their 
winter  soup.  Even  in  situations  far  more  prosperous, 
the  farm-servants  and  the  farmer  himself  take  each  a 
bowl  of  it  every  morning  for  breakfast.  When  well 
made  it  is  very  palatable.  Here  and  all  about  Kutayah, 
where  that  Scriptural  tree  grows  wild  in  abundance, 
they  mix  in  the  preparation  quantities  of  the  cornel 
berry,  which  gives  it  an  additional  flavour  and  a  deep 
rose  colour.  At  the  first  glance  I  thought  the  dames 
of  Aizani  were  drying  rose-leaves  in  the  sun.  Except 
this  tarkhana^  some  wheat — which  they  more  fre- 
quently boil  than  bake — a  dozen  or  two  of  miserable 
fowls  and  a  small  flock  of  geese,  we  could  see  no 
signs  of  provision  for  the  winter,  which  up  here  is 
both  long  and  cold.  They  had  no  sheep.  If  they 
killed  and  ate  their  poor  lean  oxen,  how  could  they 
plough?  The  luxury  of petrnez  was  unknown  to  them: 
they   had   no   vines;   there   were   none   within  many 
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miles.  They  had  a  few  wretched  haystacks,  like  those 
pitched  upon  the  tops  of  the  hovels  at  Kukoort.  The 
men  were  gaunt,  the  women  fleshless  and  haggard,  the 
few  children  thin  and  sad.  They  brought  us  a  number 
of  copper  coins,  but  they  were  nearly  all  rubbish  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Out  of  charity  we  bought  for  about 
fifteen  shillings,  which  I  verily  believe  was  more  money 
than  could  at  that  moment  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
village.  The  women  who  had  taken  the  most  care  of 
the  coins — hoping  that  some  day  a  Frank  might  pass 
that  road — came  to  the  door  of  the  hovel  with  their  faces 
muffled  up,  and  sent  in  their  children.  But  there  was 
one  dame  that  would  neither  come  nor  trust  her  treasure 
— a  small  silver  coin  of  the  time  of  the  first  Csesars — to 
any  other  hands  than  her  own.     She  sent  for  us. 

She  was  standing  at  the  half-opened  door  or  gate  of  a 
yard,  in  the  wall  of  which  were  several  ancient  frag- 
ments embedded  in  mud:  she  was  a  very  tall  gaunt 
woman,  aged  and  eager ;  she  kept  her  muffle  to  her  face 
(of  which  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  sharp  eyes  and 
the  deep  wrinkles  imdemeath)  with  her  left  hand,  and 
with  her  right,  which  was  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton, 
she  presented  the  coin.  She  had  fixed  her  own  price 
upon  it — ten  piastres ;  and  as  we  took  it  she  cried  out 
with  a  shrill,  painfiiUy  sharp  and  eager  voice,  which  yet 
rings  in  my  ears,  "  On  ffrush  /"  and,  forgetting  her 
muffling  white  rag,  she  threw  both  hand^into  the  air,  to 
denote  by  her  ten  fingers  the  price  she  wanted.  The 
apology  for  a  yashmac  fell  away,  and  her  wan,  shrivelled, 
death-like  face  was  revealed.  As  she  stood  thus,  a 
wreck  and  ruin  among  ruins,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tottering  gate,  with  her  loose,  ragged  dress  fluttering  in 
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the  wind,  and  with  her  hands  and  skinny  arms  raised 
above  her  head,  that  ancient  dame  of  Aizani  was  awful 
to  behold.  We  gave  her  the  money  she  asked  and  a 
trifle  more ;  she  gave  us  the  traveller's  benison,  "  AUak 
bilendjeh  olsoouy^  or  "  God  be  with  you,"  withdrew  into 
the  yard,  and  shut  to  the  door. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  remains  of  the 
beautiful  ancient  Temple  and  the  miserable  modern 
mosque  of  the  village,  which  stand  looking  at  one 
another  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  The 
mosque  was  a  low  narrow  wooden  barn.  In  its  front 
were  four  square  wooden  pillars — small  and  mere  sticks 
— resting  upon  four  ancient  capitals  turned  upside-down. 
The  Turks,  who  invert  the  order  of  all  things  (except 
the  two  ends  of  the  pipe),  are  very  fond  of  thus  employ- 
ing ancient  capitals  as  bases.  Specimens  of  these 
adaptations  are  to  be  seen  at  Brusa,  and  at  every  town 
or  village  where  there  are  such  fragments  to  be  appro- 
priated. In  some  we  saw  ancient  square  bases  used  as 
capitals,  while  the  ancient  capitals  were  doing  duty  as 
bases.  At  many  places  on  our  road  we  saw  parts  of  the 
shafte  of  fine  columns  hollowed  out  and  converted  into 
mortars,  wherein  (in  the  absence  of  corn-mills)  the  vil- 
lagers pound  their  grain  with  an  enormous  pestle. 
They  also  serve  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes ;  and  in 
those  of  a  smaller  shape  coflee  is  ofl:en  pounded  instead 
of  being  ground.  Having  treated  the  head-men  of  the 
place  to  a  carouse  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  out  of 
my  little  travelling  tchibouque — having  no  pipes  of  their 
own — we  mounted  at  four  o'clock  to  ride  back  to  Hadji- 
keui. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk  when  we  reached  the 
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quarters  we  had  occupied  last  night.  We  found  that 
the  round-about  courier  from  Smyrna,  with  his  two 
suridjees,  another  traveller,  and  some  bags  of  money, 
were  lodged  in  the  hovel,  and  were  not  likely  to  take 
their  departure  for  some  hours.  Miserable  as  the  place 
was,  there  were  three  Oda-bashis  or  dispensers  of  hos- 
pitality in  Hadji-keui.  We  went  to  their  several  Odks ; 
two  had  travellers  in  them,  and  the  third  was  unroofed, 
except  for  a  few  feet  over  the  fireplace.  Leaving  us 
shivering  in  the  cold,  Tchelebee  John  went  to  find  out 
the  head  man  of  all,  and  to  show  him  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa's  bouyouroultou,  which,  among  other  things, 
enjoined  all  such  dignitaries  to  provide  us  with  good 
lodging.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  it  was 
growing  quite  dark,  the  Tchelebee  re-appeared  with  a 
long  and  naked-legged  Turk ;  and  this  retainer  of  the 
head-man  led  us  beyond  the  edge  of  the  village,  and 
down  a  slope  between  hills,  and  stopping  at  a  hole  in 
the  hill-side  to  our  right,  told  us  that  was  the  best  lodg- 
ing that  could  be  allotted  to  us.  On  looking  more 
closely  I  saw  that  this  hole  was  closed  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  door,  and  I  discovered  something  like  the  top 
of  a  chimney  peeping  above  the  green  sward  of  the 
sloping  hill.  It  was  in  fact  a  small  under-ground  house 
like  those  described  by  Xenophon  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  which  are  still  common  in  many 
parts  of  Armenia.  Our  Tchelebee  toU  the  Turk  that 
his  master's  best  quarters  were  not  very  good.  Halil 
said  that  we  were  going  to  biurow  like  jackals.  We 
stooped  our  heads  and  entered.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
souterrain  was  a  dark  recess  in  which  there  was  a 
donkey,  though  we  could  not  see  it,  and  on  the  right  a 
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planked  apartment,  the  planks  being  raised  some  two 
feet  from  the  ground;  and  there  was  a  small  fire 
burning  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  a  very  old  green- 
turbaned  dirty  Turk  sitting  cross-legged  and  warming 
himself.  The  long-legged  youth  said  that  it  was  only 
an  honest  pedlar,  that  would  soon  be  gone ;  and  with 
these  words  long-legs  disappeared  without  rendering  us 
any  further  service.  Merry  Halil  enjoyed  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  exceedingly.  He  said  we  were  aU 
turned  into  jackals,  and  suiting  his  voice  to  the  meta- 
morphosis, he  made  a  noise  like  one.  He  could  never 
laugh  enough  about  it.  Months  afterwards,  whenever 
the  village  of  Hadji-keui  was  mentioned,  he  would  say 
"  that  was  the  place  where  we  were  jackals,  and  bur- 
rowed in  the  ground."  Another  Turk  arrived  to  lodge 
in  the  same  hole  with  us.  This  honest  man  was  a 
worker  in  brass,  and  not  cleaner  than  the  pedlar,  but 
instead  of  being  surly  he  was  very  civil  and  good- 
humoured,  and  he  helped  us  to  spend  rather  a  pleasant 
evening.  Halil  brought  in  more  firing,  and  we  had  yet 
a  drop  left  of  the  Bishop's  mirabile  acqua  vitOj  which 
was  tasted  both  by  the  Emir  and  the  other  Turk,  and 
pronounced  by  both  to  be  good.  The  hole  was  so  very 
small  that  there  was  very  little  room  for  visitors ;  but 
two  or  three  of  our  friends  of  last  night  dropped  in  (it 
literally  was  dropping  or  diving),  and  they  brought  with 
them  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  war  of 
Syria  in  1840.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  complain 
much  of  ill  treatment ;  but  he  was  happier  in  his  native 
village,  in  his  rags,  and  with  his  pinched  belly,  than 
ever  he  had  been  while  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army. 
Such  is  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Turkish  peasantry 
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to  the  gene  of  discipline.  Hunger  must  be  strong  indeed 
before  he  can  play  the  part  of  recruiting-sergeant  in  this 
country.  We  stretched  ourselves  on  the  hard  boards, 
and  as  the  fire  had  warmed  the  souterrain  and  there 
were  no  crevices  and  draughts,  we  slept  pretty  soundly 
for  a  few  hours.  About  midnight  the  Emir  rose,  took 
out  his  donkey  and  took  his  departure,  without  making 
any  noise*  The  worker  in  brass  tarried  with  us  until 
day  dawn.  As  Gentleman  John  was  preparing  the 
coffee  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  sitting  cozily  round 
the  fire,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  not  having  found 
a  single  flea  since  leaving  Yeni-Ghieul.  "  Fleas  V 
said  Halil,  ^^  fleas  must  feed,  and  they  could  get  nothing 
to  eat  up  here  !** 

We  returned  to  Kutayah  by  the  route  we  had  pursued 
in  coming.  The  Bishop  was  overjoyed  to  see  us  alive 
and  back  again.  The  Tchelebee  told  him  that,  with  our 
guns  and  pistols,  we  might  have  conquered  and  occupied 
the  country  which  had  been  described  as  so  terrible. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  weather  cleared  up^ 
we  climbed  up  to  the  old  castle,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two,  not  unpleasantly,  among  its  ruins.  The  situation 
is  splendid.  Though  it  does  not  so  appear  from  the 
plain  below,  the  lofty  castle-hill  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  wooded  mountain:  a  deep  ravine  of  good 
breadth  runs  everywhere  between  them.  On  the  side 
of  the  castle  the  cliffs  are  tremendously  steep,  and  in 
some  places  perpendicular.  Walls,  with  battlements  and 
massy  towers,  run  along  the  edges  of  these  clifis,  and 
there  is  one  low  circular  archway  and  gate  leading  out 
to  the  clifis  and  to  a  curious  zig-zag  pathway  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.     The  hill-top, 
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within  these  walls,  is  a  broad  long  flat,  whereon  are  the 
rent  walls  and  parts  of  the  arched,  shattered  roofs  of 
immense  apartments,  chambers  and  galleries.  Thence 
the  hill  has  a  long  steep  descent  to  the  town,  to  the  very 
edge  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  covered  with  ruins, 
towers  having  stood  within  towers,  citadels  within 
citadels,  and  each  and  all  having  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness.  The  number  of  towers  in  the  outer  walls 
must  have  been  prodigious.  These  were  most  perfect 
on  the  western  side,  being  that  which  we  had  seen  in 
approaching  the  city  from  Kukoort.  The  works  there 
are  nearly  all  towers — square  towers,  roimd  towers, 
barrel-shaped  towers,  sexagonal  towers,  and  octagonal, 
but  still  towers,  declining  one  below  another  according 
to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  but  all  huddled  close 
together  with  hardly  any  wall  or  curtain  between  them, 
in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  before.  Upon  this  side  we 
counted  four  and  twenty  towers,  and  two  or  three,  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  were  down.  The  barrel- 
shaped  towers,  bulging  out  in  the  middle,  are  very 
curious ;  they  stand  on  the  hill-top  or  near  to  that  level 
platform.  The  entire  area  of  the  castle  is  so  vast  that 
you  might  place  six  Edinburgh  castles  within  it  and 
have  room  to  spare.  A  number  of  modem  Turkish 
houses  and  two  little  mosques  stand,  high  up,  among 
the  ruins,  some  of  the  houses  being  built  up  against  the 
shattered  walls,  or  in  the  angle  of  two  walls,  standing 
upon  tall  wooden  pillars,  or  stems  of  trees  with  the 
bark  still  on  them — this  being  a  favourite  mode  of 
building  among  the  Turks  wherever  ruins  exist  near  a 
town.  In  the  composition  of  these  immense  defensive 
works  brick  is  a  greater  ingredient  than  stone.     A  very 
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large  proportion  of  the  bricks  are  ancient  Roman,  flat, 
beautiftiUy  made  and  baked,  and  harder  and  much  less 
perishable  than  most  stones.  Some  of  the  work 
appeared  to  be  Roman  of  the  good  time ;  but  more  fre- 
quently more  modern  hands  had  wrought  with  ancient 
materials.  Some  fortress  had  no  doubt  existed  on  these 
heights  long  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  even 
antecedently  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Greeks.  The  greater  part  of  what  now  remains  must 
have  been  built  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East  before 
their  wealth,  and  power,  and  boldness  of  conception 
were  gone  from  them,  and  have  been  repaired  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  when  the  Empire, 
overrun  or  threatened  by  the  Turkish  hordes,  was  hast- 
ening to  decay,  when  its  effeminate  rulers  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  alternately,  and  enter- 
prising and  ingenious  Italians  erected  works  which  the 
degenerate,  barbarized  Greeks  could  no  longer  execute. 
A  good  deal  of  the  work  on  this  Asiatic  hill  seemed  to 
me  to  be  Italian — the  workmanship  like  that  traced  in 
old  castles  and  towers  in  the  Genoese  and  Pisan  terri- 
tories, and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  An  inscription  in 
the  lower  castle  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  intimates  that  subjects  of  that  state  had  been 
engaged  here.  The  towers  "  by  war  or  tempest  bent,** 
the  battlemented  walls,  the  dark  passages,  the  winding 
galleries,  the  low,  dark  arches  of  the  castle  of  Kutayah 
had  in  them  all  the  elements  of  the  romantic. 

They  led  us  to  a  bastion  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  castle, 
wherein  were  two  brass  culverins  of  curious  shape  and 
prodigious  length :  the  bore  would  scarcely  admit  a 
four-pounder  ball ;  but  the  pieces  were  nearly  twenty 
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feet  long :  they  lay  on  the  ground,  with  their  innocent 
muzzles  pointing  through  a  wide  embrasure  towards  the 
lofty  wooded  mountain,  having  no  carriages  near  them, 
nor  any  signs  of  ever  having  had  such  things.  If  there 
were  other  guns  within  the  old  fortifications  (which  I 
much  doubt)  they  were  concealed. 

Sitting  imder  the  ponderous  walls  of  one  of  the 
loftiest  towers,  and  looking  down  upon  the  broad  plain 
and  the  city  of  Kutayah,  where  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his 
Arabo-Egyptian  army  were  compelled,  by  the  protectmg 
movement  of  the  Russians  upon  Constantinople,  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  diplomacy  of  all  Europe,  to  halt, 
and  there  to  suspend  their  victorious  march  in  1833,  I 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  serious  trouble  that 
might  have  been  given  to  that  army  if  the  upper  part 
of  these  works  had  been  occupied  by  a  few  hundred 
patriotic,  resolute  men,  with  only  their  muskets  and  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery.  Some  of  the  massy  towers  up 
there  are  still  very  perfect,  having  on  them  their  domed 
roofs,  which  would  not  be  afiected  by  ball  or  bomb. 
The  place  is  commanded  by  the  lofty  wooded  mountain 
beyond  the  ravine,  but  great  would  have  been  the  toil 
and  long  the  delay  before  Ibrahim  could  have  got  any 
guns  in  battery  on  the  rough  precipitous  sides  of  that 
mountain ;  and  then,  with  such  firing  as  the  Egyptian, 
it  would  have  been  still  longer  ere  any  impression  could 
be  made  on  these  immense  walls.  But  I  was  speculating 
upon  that  which  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  of  the  subjects  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Their 
patriotism  was  gone  even  then,  and  the  last  shadow  of 
it  has  departed  since.  All  spirit  had  been  crushed  out 
of  them  by  oppression,  wrongs,  and  poverty.     Not  a 
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remnant  of  the  Osmanlee  pride  was  left;  they  could 
contemplate  without  the  slightest  emotion  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  a  revolted  vassal  of  their  Padishah, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  people  whom  the  Osmanlees 
had  conquered  long  ago,  and  had  always  considered  as 
being  immeasurably  their  inferiors.  They  were  in 
that  deplorable  state  when  men  expect  that  every 
change  may  be  for  the  better.  In  their  crass  ignorance 
they  did  not  know  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  a 
cruder  oppressor  than  Sultan  Mahmdud,  and  that  badly 
off  as  they  were,  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Syria  whom 
he  ruled,  were  in  still  worse  condition.  The  dormant 
spirit  of  fanaticism  could  not  be  awakened  to  supply  the 
vacant  place  of  patriotism,  for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians 
were  Mussulmans  like  themselves,  and  were  much  more 
observant  of  their  religion.  Five  times  in  the  day  and 
night  the  Muezzin  in  Ibrahim's  camp  on  the  plain  sent 
up  the  cry,  "  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  Prophet!**  Why  fight  these  men?  And  for 
what?  These  Mussulmans  would  not  defile  their 
mosques  or  insult  their  women.  And  where  was  am- 
munition ? — where  a  supply  of  provisions  ? — where  a 
reliable  commander,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well  dis- 
posed to  make  a  stand  and  fight?  Ibrahim  was  a 
savage,  but  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  soldier ; 
he  maintained  excellent  discipline  in  his  army,  and  upon 
occasion  he  could  be  affable,  accessible,  kind,  and 
generous.  At  Kutayah  we  heard  that  the  people  had 
rather  benefited  than  lost  by  his  visit,  that  his  army 
paid  for  whatever  it  took,  that  the  soldiers  committed 
no  excesses.  We  were  told  the  same  at  Hadji-keui,  at 
Eukoort,  and  other  villages. 
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"  The  people  of  Ibrahim,"  said  the  villagers,  "did  us 
nothing  but  good.  Those  who  did  us  harm  were  the 
Amaouts,  who  came  over  in  swarms  from  Europe  to  fight 
for  the  Padishah  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  These  hor- 
rible Arnaouts,  though  passing  for  Mussulmans  like  our- 
selves, plundered  us  and  beat  us  without  mercy.  Higher 
up  the  country  they  ravaged  whole  towns  and  butchered 
many  quiet  Osmanlees.  But  on  their  return,  when 
Ibrahim  had  beaten  the  Padishah's  army,  and  when 
these  Amaout  robbers  came  running  back  by  small 
companies — running  any  way  to  get  on  the  faster — they 
paid  for  it!  The  people  they  had  injured  in  their 
strength  fell  upon  them  in  their  weakness:  thousands 
of  them  perished;  the  jackals  got  their  bodies  and 
Dgehennum  their  souls." 

Tchelebee  John  and  others  had  related  to  us  at 
Brusa  many  tales  about  these  Albanians  and  their  ex- 
cesses and  cruelties  on  their  advance  into  Asia,  and  their 
humiliation  on  the  retreat.  In  ascending  the  plain  of 
Brusa  they  went  marauding  about  the  villages  and 
committing  atrocities.  John  said  that  on  their  return 
they  generally  came  hurrying  along  in  small  parties; 
that  the  villagers  often  made  a  battue  and  shot  them  as 
if  they  had  been  game,  first  recalling  to  their  recol- 
lection how  they  had  behaved  on  their  advance ;  that 
many  who  came  hobbling  by  Hadji  Haivat  were  dread- 
fully frost-bitten,  having  been  obliged  to  sleep  out  in 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  where  very 
many  of  them  had  perished.  Others  were  so  reduced 
by  famine  that  they  could  scarcely  crawl ;  others  bore 
deep  festering  wounds  inflicted,  not  by  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians,  whom  few  of  them  had  ever  seen,  but  by 
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the  Osmanlees — their  fellow-subjects.  There  were  no 
historians  or  writing  men  on  either  side ;  if  there  had 
been  such,  the  horrors  of  this  retreat,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  through  a  mountainous  and  almost  uninhabited 
country,  might  have  been  made  to  figure  among  the  most 
memorable  military  disasters,  such  as  the  retiring  of 
the  French  from  Moscow,  and  our  own  wretched  retreat 
from  Cabul.  On  the  side  of  the  Sultan,  the  battle  of 
Nedjib  was  followed  by  as  perfect  a  d^b&cle  as  was  ever 
known  in  war:  irregulars  or  regulars,  none  rallied  or 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  although  Ibrahim  had  to 
find  his  way  through  a  long  succession  of  deep  gorges 
and  most  diflScult  mountain  passes  :  there  was  no  heart 
in  anybody  ;  no  proper  supplies  anywhere.  The  scanty 
population  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  Albanians, 
and  cared  not  whether  Ibrahim  came  on  or  not. 

Turks — Osmanlees  of  some  rank  and  condition — 
were  heard  to  boast  at  Kutayah,  Brusa,  and  elsewhere, 
not  of  the  valour  with  which  they  had  fought  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  but  of  the  agility  with  which 
they  had  run  away,  or  of  the  cunning  by  which  they 
had  avoided  being  ever  put  in  any  danger.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  the  Bosphorus  Ibrahim 
Pasha  sent  down  a  handful  of  men  with  two  or  three 
officers  to  Brusa ;  this  handful  of  men  passed  through 
the  difficult  country  which  I  have  described,  not  only 
without  having  a  musket  fired  at  them,  but  with  the 
friendly  greeting  of  the  poor  villagers;  and  to  this 
handful  of  men  the  great  city  of  Brusa  offered  a  sur- 
render. As  far  as  the  people  ai'e  concerned,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  what  Ibrahim  did  then^  his 
successor  might  do  now ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  even  a 
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Russian  army,  preserving  good  discipline  and  carefiiUy 
abstaining  from  any  insults  to  the  women  (from  the 
decay  of  religious  feeling  the  mosque  is  secondary  to  the 
hareni)j  would  encounter,  in  any  of  the  parts  of  Asiatic 
or  European  Turkey  we  visited,  the  slightest  resistance 
from  the  Mussulman  population.  And  in  these  regions 
the  Greeks  would  join  the  Muscovites  almost  to  a  man. 

Achmet  Pasha  sent  a  kind  message  through  the 
doctor:  if  we  would  stay  two  or  three  days  and  the 
weather  should  be  fine,  he  would  have  out  his  troops  in 
the  plain  to  let  us  see  how  they  performed.  But  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  take  our  departure  for 
Billijik  and  Nicaea ;  and  as  I  then  expected  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  would  be  returned  by  the  end  of  October, 
I  thought  it  would  be  conducive  to  some  projects  I  enter- 
tained to  be  back  at  Constantinople  early  in  November. 
I  therefore  sent  my  thanks  to  the  Pasha,  with  an 
assurance  that  we  should  long  remember  his  kindness. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  We  \^ere  awakened 
long  before  daylight  by  a  rattling,  clattering  noise.  The 
Greek  church  was  close  to  the  house,  and  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  a  priest  beating  upon  a  hard  sonorous 
board,  which  served  instead  of  a  bell  (odious  to,  and 
prohibited  by  the  Turks)  to  summon  the  people  to 
worship.  When  the  noise  ceased  we  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  as  it  was  a  raw  morning,  as  we  had  not  gone 
to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  as  the  Bishop's  beds 
were  so  very  warm  and  comfortable,  we  did  not  rise 
until  nearly  8  o'clock.  By  this  time  the  church 
service  was  over,  but  we  could  see  nothing  of  our  friend 
the  Bishop.  Going  down  to  look  we  found  him  in  a 
small  room  opposite  to  the  church  door,  which  was  still 
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open,  and  separated  from  the  church  only  by  a  narrow 
court-yard :  he  was  very  busy,  his  countenance  wore  a 
serious  eagerness — he  was  receiving  money  and  cau- 
tiously counting  it ;  and  about  a  dozen  Greeks,  crowded 
in  that  little  room,  were  waiting  to  pay  some  contri- 
bution or  other,  or.  to  present  an  excuse  for  being  un- 
provided with  the  wherewithal.  The  Reverend  Father, 
who  had  just  stepped  from  the  church  and  the  performance 
of  the  religious  service  to  sit  at  this  receipt  of  customs, 
was  dressed  in  pontificalibus,  wearing  round  his  neck 
his  large  gilt  Greek  cross,  having  on  his  right  hand  his 
episcopal  ring,  and  by  his  side  his  episcopal  crosier 
mounted  with  silver.  The  contrast  between,  or  rather 
the  commingling  of  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly,  the 
things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth,  the  bright 
emblems  of  salvation  and  the  paltry,  dirty,  tiny  pieces 
of  mixed  metal  that  are  made  to  pass  for  money  in  this 
couiitry,  might  have  excited  the  merriment  of  a  cynic. 
I  knew  the  little  spirituality  that  exists  in  this  degraded 
church;  I  had  witne^ed  similar  scenes  and  on  the 
same  holy  day  before  now ;  but  the  present  exhibition 
saddened  me.  I  observed  this  diflTerence  in  the  de- 
meanour of  those  who  had  money  and  those  who  had 
none ;  the  first  merely  stooped  before  the  Bishop, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  made  as  if  they  kissed  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  then  clinking  down  their  coin  on  a  very 
low  table ;  the  moneyless  threw  themselves  at  the 
Bishop's  feet,  kissed  both  hands  and  both  papoushes, 
and  then,  slowly  rising,  with  their  hands  crossed  before 
them  and  their  heads  bent,  they  tendered  their  excuses. 
The  Bishop  knit  his  brows  and  talked  loudly  and 
angrily  at  them  through  the  nose ;  but  his  speeches  were 
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short  and  mild  compared  with  the  addresses  delivered 
by  a  black  old  priest  and  a  dirty  old  tchorbajee  who 
sat  at  his  left  hand.  All  this  eloquence  was  in  Turkish, 
the  Christian  Greeks  of  Kutayah  speaking  and  under- 
standing no  other  language.  In  many  places,  even 
less  distant  from  the  coast,  the  Greeks  have  entirely 
lost  the  idiom  of  their  forefathers;  yet  at  Iconium, 
which  is  so  much  farther  in  the  interior,  they  still 
speak  Greek,  and  a  language  more  like  the  ancient 
than  is  the  Romaic  spoken  at  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  defaulters,  being  harshly  rated,  went  out  to  the 
portico  of  the  church,  where  other  Greeks  were  count- 
ing money,  and  borrowed  a  few  pieces ;  but  the  rest, 
who  could  not  or  who  would  not  borrow,  were  dis- 
missed with  angry  words  and  with  threats  of  the  prison 
if  they  did  not  pay  soon.  A  Turk  was  sometimes  in 
the  room  of  accounts  and  sometimes  at  the  portico,  but 
whether  he  received  any  portion  of  the  money  paid  to 
the  Bishop  or  was  there  to  settle  private  accounts  we 
did  not  ascertain.  As  we  were,  walking  back  to  the 
dwelling-house  the  Bishop  gave  notice  that  there  were 
no  candles  for  the  church  service.  "  Religion  is  going 
out  at  Kutayah,"  said  he,  "there  are  no  candles!" 
And  he  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  house  repeating 
"  candles  !  candles !  candles !"  It  appeared  as  if  the 
Sabbath  morning,  which  brought  all  the  Greeks  to 
church,  was  the  season  chosen  for  the  settlement  of  all 
accounts,  and  that  the  places  for  such  settlement  were 
the  church  portico,  the  little  room  close  by,  or  the 
Bishop's  apartments.  We  were  scarcely  seated  in  the 
house  when  a  number  of  men  came  in,  talking  very 
earnestly  about  grushes. 
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Doctor  Bozzi  estimated  the  entire  population  of 
Kutayah  at  between  30,000  and  40,000 ;  the  Bishop 
at  much  less.  A  good  deal  of  the  town  runs  up  into 
ravines,  and  is  not  seen  by  the  traveller  who  passes 
along  the  plain,  or  merely  goes  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  The  Armenians  were  rather  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Greeks,  counting  between  300  and  400 
houses.  We  saw  no  Jews  except  two  or  three  who 
appeared  to  be  travellers.  All  classes  wore  the  livery 
of  poverty.  By  imperial  mandate,  dated  two  or  three 
years  ago,  every  city  and  town  in  the  empire  was  to 
possess  an  organized  Turkish  school — a  good  school, 
wherein  other  things  were  to  be  taught  besides  the 
reading  or  rote  recitation  of  the  Koran — and  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
communities  to  erect  schools  of  their  own.  The  Con- 
stantinople journalists  had  treated  this  project  as  a  fait 
accompli^  and  had  challenged  for  it  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  From  what  we  heard  and  from  what  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  in  the  provinces,  the  project  remains 
a  project  still,  arid  the  mandate  is  forgotten  or  despised. 
At  Kutayah  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done  or  even 
begun  by  the  Turks.  At  Brusa  they  had  built  up  a 
school-house,  but,  owing  to  a  miserable  deficiency  of 
4000  piastres,  the  building  remained  incomplete  and 
useless,  and  was  likely  to  continue  long  in  that  state. 
The  Greeks  of  Kutayah  had  recently  spent  17,000 
piastres  of  their  own  in  building  a  commodious  school- 
house  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  building  stood 
close  by  the  Bishop's  habitation,  and  was  finished  ;  but 
no  use  was  made  of  it.  Asking  why,  we  were  told  that 
Turkish  jealousy  had  prevented  its  being  opened  as  a 
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place  of  instruction ;  that  the  governor,  in  spite  of  the 
Sultan's  liberal  orders  about  general  education,  had 
sternly  prohibited  it  In  this  country  one  never  be- 
lieves a  first  story.  We  asked  again  and  again,  and 
the  result  of  these  further  inquiries  was  this — the 
Turks  of  the  place  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Greek 
school,  but  what  really  prevented  its  being  opened  was 
a  mad  jealousy  and  feud  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  could  neither  agree  in  the  choice  of  masters,  nor  in 
any  other  particular.  There  was  of  course  a  standing 
feud  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  They  would  not  consider  each  other  as 
belonging  to  the  same  oppressed  Christian  family. 

Uneducated,  or  cabbage-headed  as  the  Mussulmans 
of  Kutayah  might  be,  they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
to  us  civil  and  obliging.  I  should  think  all  the 
Turks  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  might  be  as  easily 
governed,  by  an  enlightened  European  power,  as  our 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  subjects  in  India.  I  believe 
that  their  affections  would  be  conciliated  and  their  reve- 
rence obtained  by  a  display  of  that  justice,  impartiality, 
and  probity  with  which  they  are  wholly  unacquainted  in 
their  rulers. 

Having  deposited  our  donation  for  the  church — 
which,  I  hope,  set  the  Episcopal  mind  at  rest  about 
candles  —  having  backshished  the  servants  and  the 
priest  to  whose  house  we  had  first  gone,  and  two  priests 
who  had  performed  menial  oflBces  for  us,  and  a  number 
of  poor  hungry-looking  people  who  were  wishing  that 
our  journey  might  be  safe,  we  took  our  departure  from 
the  Episcopal  palace  at  10.30  a  m.  The  Bishop,  who 
was  desolated  at  our  going,  and,  as  I  believe,  sincerely 
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sad  (for  he  loved  company  and  would  not  get  any  more 
in  a  hurry),  insisted  upon  seeing  us  out  of  the  town,  and 
fairly  on  our  road.  Such  a  procession  ought  to  be  seen 
or  painted!  Halil  and  two  of  our  miserable  horses 
opened  it,  and  a  blue-turbaned  Greek,  leading  the  two 
other  hacks,  followed  Halil;  then  marched  two  old 
priests  with  beards  to  their  girdles,  and  after  the  priests 
I  marched  at  the  Bishop's  right  hand,  the  Bishop  being 
still  dressed  in  pontificalibus,  as  he  had  come  out  of  the 
church,  and  carrying  his  silver-mounted  crosier ;  Charles 
and  the  Tchelebee  followed  on  our  footsteps,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  they  could  command,  and  after  them 
came  a  long  train  of  priests  and  tchorbajees,  girls  and 
boys.  In  this  order  we  marched  through  some  narrow 
dirty  streets,  where  everybody  was  at  a  door  or  a 
window  to  look  upon  us ;  and  down  a  steep  hill,  where 
there  was  a  stone  causeway  in  the  midst,  and  on  either 
side  a  deposit  of  mud  and  filth.  At  the  edge  of  a  Turkish 
cemetery  a  little  beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stands,  we  exchanged  farewell  salutations,  the 
Bishop  and  I  mixing  arms  and  beards  in  the  tenderest 
manner.  A  long-bearded  priest  held  my  stirrup  while 
I  mounted.  Speaking  in  Greek,  which  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  people,  the  Bishop  said — "  Do  not  forget 
to  tell  them  at  Constantinople  that  this  climate  is  kill- 
ing me;  that  I  am  all  but  dead!"  So  saying,  and 
waving  his  crosier  in  the  air  as  if  to  give  us  his  parting 
benediction,  he  strode  up  the  steep  hill  with  a  quick 
elastic  step ;  and  we,  flogging  our  horses  into  motion, 
pursued  our  solitary  way. 
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Journey  back  to  Brusa  by  Nicaea  —  Desolate  Country  —  Log-huts  — 
Great  abundance  of  (lame  —  Village  of  Der^-Lailek  —  Hospitality  of 
the  Peasants  —  Decay  of  Religious  Feeling  —  Uren-keui  —  Pine  Forests 

—  Boseuk  —  A  Tlieft  —  Tlie  Kara-dere  or  Black  Valley  —  Village  of 
Kara-keui  —  Turkish  Deserters  —  The  Mason  and  the  Imaum  — 
Splendid  Scenery  —  Bash-keui  —  Wooden  Legs  —  Keuplu  —  Silk  — 
Billijik  —  M.  Garabet,  our  hoajntable  Armenian  friend  —  The  Khans 

—  Sandalji-Oglou  and  his  Improvements  —  A  terrible  Dere-Bey  — 
An  accomplished  Turk  —  Rait  Bey  —  Ancient  Tombs  near  Billijik  — 
Spirit  of  Destruction  —  A  Turk  cruelly  insults  the  Armenians  — 
Barbarous  Treatment  of  a  ix)or  Greek  —  Old  Castle  at  Billijik  — 
Dinner  at  liait  Rey's  —  Wretched  IMrkish  Villages  —  Dangerous 
Mountain  Pass  —  Nicsea  —  Unhealthiness  of  this  place  —  Vast  Ruins 

—  Innumerable  Otters  —  SjTuptoms  of  Malaria  Fever  —  Charms  — 
Lake  of  Nica;a  —  Yeni   Shehr  —  A   l\irkish   Agricultural  Improver 

—  Ghimbos  —  Village  of  Kestel  —  Hadji  Haivat. 

In  crossing  the  plain  of  Kutayah  we  took  a  northerly 
course,  declining  a  little  to  the  east.  At  1  p.m.  we 
entered  a  wild  volcanic  chasm.  Emerging  from  this, 
we  soon  came  to  the  edge  of  a  very  steep  hill,  and  de- 
scending this  hill  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  fertile 
valley,  with  another  stream  in  it,  but  without  a  human 
habitation  or  any  of  the  cheering  traces  of  cultivation. 
At  3.15  P.M.  we  stopped  at  a  rude  Turkish  village 
called  Sirisoen,  if  the  name  of  village  can  be  given  to  a 
small  collection  of  log-huts.  At  a  little  distance  I  took 
these  dwellings  for  rocks.  They  were  made  in  the 
rudest  maimer ;  the  roofs  were  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  walls,  only  covered  over  with  earth  on  which  the 
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green  grass  was  growing.  Not  a  nail,  not  a  small  piece 
of  iron  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  them  :  except  the 
axes  which  had  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
forest,  and  had  lopped  off  the  branches,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  any  edged  tool  or  anything  so  hard  as 
iron  had  been  employed  in  their  construction.  No  care 
had  been  taken  to  cut  the  trees  into  equal  lengths,  or  to 
cut  off  the  projecting  ends,  so  that  some  of  them  pro- 
jected two  feet,  some  three  feet  and  more  beyond  the 
angles  of  the  houses,  looking  like  gigantic  combs  with 
jagged,  irregular  teeth.  Such  was  the  style  of  rustic 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  small  hamlets 
throughout  these  districts.  The  wigwams  of  most  of  the 
Red  Indians  are  regular,  artistical  edifices  compared  with 
these  huts.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be  in  want  of 
everything  except  fire-wood.  One  of  them,  a  melan- 
choly-looking but  good-natured  fellow,  volunteered  to 
show  us  a  short  cut  to  the  village  where  we  intended  to 
pass  the  night.  He  led  us  over  some  very  rough  hills 
and  through  a  fine  forest  of  pitch-pines,  where  traces  of 
deer  and  other  game  were  most  frequent  The  abund- 
ance of  game  might  be  a  capital  resource  to  the  poor 
villagers;  but  the  Turks  are  generally  very  inexpert 
sportsmen,  and  the  guns  and  the  powder  of  these  poor 
fellows  are  deplorably  bad.  It  was  one  of  John's  con- 
solations that  if  a  Turk,  with  a  Turkish  gun,  fired  at 
you  firom  a  few  yards'  distance,  the  chances  were  three 
out  of  four  that  he  would  miss  you  ;  and  from  what  we 
saw  of  the  practice  of  the  country-people  I  should  con- 
clude that  this  was  a  fair  calculation.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  derived  considerable  comfort  from  the 
reflection.      Quitting  the  pine-forest  and  its  soothing 
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murmurs — like  the  voices  of  an  inland  sea — ^we  de- 
scended into  a  pretty  broad  plain,  considerable  patches 
of  which  had  this  year  produced  grain.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  hares  were  scudding  about  the  unenclosed 
fields  in  all  directions.  Rabbits  are  altogether  unknown 
in  this  country.  A  little  farther  on  we  saw  a  good 
show  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  betokened  unusual  pro- 
sperity. At  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  on  a  slope 
of  the  hills,  stood  the  Turkish  village  of  Dere-Lailek— 
the  "  Stork's  Valley ;"  and  there  we  dismounted  at 
5.30  P.M.  This  was  a  stately  place  compared  with 
Sirisoen,  but  was  yet  very,  very  poor.  The  flocks  and 
herds  did  not  belong  to  the  villagers,  but  to  some 
thriving  Yerooks.  The  Oda-bashi  brought  us  some 
boiled  wheat  and  yaourt,  having  nothing  more  to 
bring. 

In  places  so  poor  none  but  Turks  would  think  of 
bestowing  gratuitous  lodging  and  entertainment  on 
travellers.  Yet  here  there  were  two  Odas;  and  in 
places  far  more  miserable  we  never  failed  to  find 
one  Oda  —  that  is  if  the  village  or  hamlet  were 
Turkish. 

When  a  devout  Turk  finds  his  substance'increase,  or 
fancies  that  he  is  growing  prosperous,  he  reminds  him- 
self of  the  injunctions  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  hereafter  by  the  Koran  to  such  as  exer- 
cise charity  and  hospitality,  and  he  takes  the  resolution 
of  setting  up  an  Oda.  If  he  continue  prosperous,  the 
poor  wayfarer  shares  in  his  prosperity ;  if  he  become 
poorer,  the  stranger  must  take  what  he  can  afibrd  to 
give.  I  apprehend  that  with  the  decay  of  the  religious 
sentiment  (some  proofs  of  which  we  saw  daily)  these 
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primitive  and  touching  usages  will  disappear.  Bad  as 
his  religion  was,  the  Turk  was  a  better  man  with  it  than 
he  will  be  without  it  The  Turk  was  no  idolater ;  but 
better  the  worst  idolatry  that  ever  existed  than  no  faith 
at  all !  If  these  reformers  who  are  uprooting  the  faith 
established,  had  in  contemplation  to  substitute  a  purer 
one,  there  would  be  hope  and  promise  for  the  future ; 
but  such  a  notion  certainly  seems  to  form  no  part  of 
their  system,  and  the  man  that  should  attempt  to  con- 
vert a  Mussulman  to  Christianity  would  still  do  it  at 
the  great  peril  of  his  life. 

Our  guide  from  Sirisoen  returned  rich  and  rejoicing 
to  his  village  with  thirteenpence  in  his  pocket;  and  at 
7  A.M.  we  bestrode  our  steeds  and  quitted  Dere-Lailek. 
At  8.15  we  passed  a  little  place  named  Uren-keui,  or 
the  "Spinning  village."  Shortly  after  this  we  were 
engaged  in  pine-wooded  ascents  and  descents — parts  of 
a  haunted  forest — and  had  fine  bold  rocks  flanking  us 
on  the  right  Here  the  road  or  path  was  comparatively 
good.  Rugged  as  it  was,  the  arubas  or  four-wheeled 
carts  of  the  country  travelled  over  it ;  but  they  travel 
where  no  European  would  ever  think  of  driving  a 
wheeled  carriage.  After  our  descent  from  the  forest 
we  crossed  some  lower  ridges  and  two  or  three  long, 
narrow,  winding  valleys,  watered  by  streamlets  and 
brightly  green.  In  the  broadest  of  these  silent  dells  we 
saw  a  fine  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  Yerooks,  whose 
tents  were  concealed  from  us ;  and  in  another  valley  we 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  a  lone  Yerook 
cemetery.  One  of  the  pastoral  tribes  had  frequented 
these  verdant  hollows  for  many  generations ;  and  such 
of  them  as  died  while  they  were  encamped  hereabout 
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were  buried  in  this  cemetery,  and  had  rough  unshapened 
stones,  without  inscriptions,  to  mark  where  they  lay. 
In  the  course  of  our  journeys  we  passed  a  good  many  of 
these  lonely  homes  of  the  dead.  A  cemetery  in  a 
solitary  place  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
some  town  or  village  must  once  have  stood  near  it; 
frequently  it  only  denotes  that  there  have  been  tents  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  country  has  been  inha- 
bited during  a  part  of  the  year  by  some  pastoral  tribe. 
At  1 1  A.M.  we  came  down  upon  the  broad  open  plain 
of  Boseuk.  A  hillside  on  our  right,  and  close  to  the 
road,  was  covered  with  broken  columns,  architraves, 
and  other  ancient  fragments.  Here  must  have  stood  a 
town  or  station.  Little  more  could  be  discovered ;  but, 
judging  from  the  fragments,  I  conjectured  that  none  of 
the  buildings  had  been  of  a  classical  or  even  a  very 
ancient  date.  The  road  along  the  plain  was  level, 
smooth,  and  hard.  It  was  a  treat  after  the  horrible 
tracks  we  had  been  so  long  travelling  upon.  We  halted 
half  an  hour  while  I  took  a  distant  view  of  the  town  of 
Boseuk,  which  has  one  green  mound  or  small  tumulus 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  bare  lofty  mountains, 
with  magnificent  precipices  and  curious  chasms  and 
rents  and  caves,  just  behind  it  We  rode  between  some 
extensive  corn-fields,  and  at  12.15  p.m.  alighted  at  a 
Greek  coffee-house  in  Boseuk,  near  to  a  spacious  mosque. 
The  streets  were  filthy  drains  or  stagnant  pools  a  Voi^di- 
naire;  the  houses,  which  seemed  all  falling  to  bits,  were 
said  to  amount  in  number  to  about  200,  including  some 
hovels  not  a  bit  better  than  those  we  had  left  at  Sirisoen. 
It  was  quite  evident,  not  only  that  the  place  had  once 
been  much  larger,   but  also  that  recently  it  had  been 
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larger  than  it  now  was.  These  recent  ruins — these  signs 
of  a  decay  and  a  depopulation  which  must  have  taken 
place  (in  many  instances)  within  the  few  last  years,  is 
perhaps  the  saddest  sign  of  all !  It  frequently  came 
under  our  notice,  as  well  down  below  as  up  the  country. 
But  the  Greeks  formed  a  good  part  of  the  population 
of  Boseuk,  or,  as  they  call  it,  Bosi ;  and  there  was  con- 
sequently more  life  and  activity  in  the  town,  and  a 
somewhat  better  cultivation  in  the  fields.  We  presently 
found  that  we  were  approaching  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  my  son's  riding-whip  was  stolen  at  the  caffe. 
The  Greek  cafejee  very  solemnly  swore  that  he  and  his 
people  were  innocent.  We  rather  suspected  a  party  of 
travellers — Greeks  and  Armenians — who  set  off  very 
soon  afler  our  arrival,  and  while  we  were  looking  at  the 
mosque. 

We  re-mounted  at  1.20  p.m.,  riding  to  the  N.W., 
under  the  mountains  which  back  Boseuk.  We  saw 
some  Greeks  ploughing  in  the  fields,  and  Turks  driving 
several  arubas  along  the  road  chiefly  laden  with  fire- 
wood. We  had  soon,  on  the  left  of  us,  a  bold  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  and  a  wooded  verdant  valley, 
through  which  that  beautiful  stream  the  Kara  Sou  came 
racing  down  nearly  to  the  road-side.  Along  this  river 
the  verdure  (on  the  18th  of  October)  was  most  rich, 
the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  were 
sprinkled  with  cattle.  At  2.15  p.m.  we  left  the  fair 
plain  of  Boseuk  behind  us,  and  entered  the  charming, 
the  enchanting  mountain-pass  of  Kara-dere  or  "  Black 
Valley.'*  All  Turkish  names  seem  to  be  given  on  the 
IxLCUs  h  non  lucendo  principle.  We  found  their  blacks 
all  whites  and  their  whites  all  blacks.     The  Kara  Sou 
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went  along  with  us  into  the  valley :  we  did  not  part 
company  for  twenty  good  hours.  It  was  not  Kara  in 
the  Turkish  sense,  but  Cara  in  the  Italian  meaning — 
"  Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque !"  At  3  p.m.  we  made 
a  short  halt  at  a  picturesque  Turkish  cafe  and  guard- 
house, where  the  old  Bashi  or  head  of  the  guard  and  his 
few  tufekjees  gave  us  some  refreshing  excellently  made 
coffee,  and  were  uncommonly  courteous.  The  scenery 
hereabout  reminded  me  of  parts  of  Dovedale :  it  was 
exquisite — it  was  all  beauty ;  the  sublime  was  to  break 
upon  us  higher  up  this  long  pass.  A  little  beyond  the 
guard-house  the  river  set  in  motion  two  small  saw-mills, 
which  sawed  very  small  and  bad  planks,  but  which  did 
their  work  musically  and  looked  most  picturesquely. 
As  we  went  along  the  valley,  still  keeping  on  a  level  ^ith 
the  stream,  or  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  it,  the  moun- 
tains grew  in  height  and  showed  out  grey  rocks  and 
precipices  among  or  over  the  green  wooded  hills. 

At  4.15  P.M.  dismounted  at  the  picturesque  Turkish 
village  of  Kara-keui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lying  a  little  beyond  a  bridge,  in  a  hollow  left  by  the 
mountains — a  sloping  green  recess,  among  trees  and 
rocks,  such  as  occur  rather  frequently  in  the  pass. 
Here  we  had  a  melancholy  sight  in  a  drove  of  poor 
peasants  who  had  deserted  from  the  army  and  who  were 
chained  by  the  neck.  There  were  nineteen  of  them, 
and  only  two  tufekjees  to  guard  them.  Chained  though 
they  v/ere,  we  wondered  that  they  did  not  try  to  escape 
again,  the  escort  being  so  weak  and  badly  armed ;  but 
they  looked  like  men  resigned  to  kismet — like  men  who 
felt  that  if  it  was  their  destiny  to  run  away,  so  was  it 
their  destiny  to  be  caught;  and  on  the  failure  of  one 
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experiment  your  poor  Turk  will  not  often  try  the  same 
again.  They  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Iconium,  their  native  place,  to  which  they  had  fled. 
A  matron  of  the  village,  seeing  them  in  chains,  said 
with  a  bitterness  that  came  from  the  soul,  **What 
mother  would  now  have  male  children?"  All  the 
women  seemed  deeply  to  commiserate  the  fate  of  the 
deserters ;  the  men  were  afraid  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  the  tufekjees.  The  sight  of  the  unlucky  deserters 
must  have  awakened  feelings  not  very  favourable  to  the 
government  or  regular  army  in  every  Mussulman  town 
or  village  through  which  they  passed  on  their  long 
journey.  Osmanlees  chained  by  the  neck  like  beasts — 
free  Osmanlees  driven  along  the  road  like  slaves  for 
the  market — the  spectacle  must  have  been  revolting, 
exasperating,  horrible !  We  found  at  Kara-keui  other 
proofs  that  we  were  getting  back  to  civilization :  our 
Oda-bashi  was  cautious,  circumspect,  and  un-commu- 
nicative,  and,  Mussulman  though  he  was,  he  tried  to 
cheat  our  Tchelebee  in  the  price  of  barley  for  the 
horses.  The  other  Turks  of  the  village,  instead  of 
flocking  round  us,  stood  aloof.  We  were  not,  however, 
robbed  of  anything,  for  there  were  no  Armenians  here, 
and  of  Greeks  only  one.  This  Greek — a  mason  or 
tiler — had  just  finished  roofing  in  a  Mussulman's  house, 
and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  Mussulman's  friends 
had  been  giving  him  money,  and  from  the  house-top  he 
was  proclaiming  their  munificence  to  the  world  in  a  sten- 
torian voice  which  made  the  impending  rocks  ring  again. 
Altogether  he  might  possibly  have  gotten  one  shilling 
sterling.  But  now  the  Greek  was  quiet,  and  the  Imauni 
of  the  village  ascended  the  minaret  to  proclaim  to  the 
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four  comers  of  the  earth  the  dogma  of  Mahometanism, 
and  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  with  a  voice  louder 
than  the  Greek's.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Imaum 
finished  than  the  tiler  went  to  it  again.  "Oh,  yes  I  the 
bountiful  Hadji  Mustapha  hath  given  me  ten  paras! 
May  the  name  of  Hadji  Mustapha  be  praised!  Selim 
Beshlik  Oglou  hath  given  unto  me  at  the  finishing  of 
this  roof  fifteen  paras !  May  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
Selim'  Beshlik  Oglou  be  strong  and  sound,  and  keep 
out  this  winter's  rain !  But  what  shall  I  say  of  Ned- 
ridden  Agha,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  me  twenty  paras? 
May  the  name  of  Nedridden  Agha  .  .  .  ."  &c. 

The  next  morning  we  mounted  at  5.50  i\.M.,  and  re- 
crossed  the  Kara  Sou.  We  soon  crossed  it  again,  back 
to  the  right  bank.  We  continued  riding  or  climbing 
on  that  side,  at  times  being  low  down,  on  a  level  with 
the  bank  (now  very  rugged),  and  at  times  high  up  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  the  path  ran  along  narrow 
shelves  of  the  rock.  Here  and  there  the  track  was 
perilous.  We  were  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  and  the  sharp  rocks  which  embanked  it;  the 
way  our  horses  were  treading  had  steep  rocks  on  one 
side  and  the  precipice  on  the  other,  and  might  measure 
some  three  feet  in  breadth :  if  a  horse  tumbled  he  could 
tumble  only  over  the  precipice.  At  one  place  we  met 
a  Greek  peasant  mounted  on  a  donkey :  he  was  obliged 
to  put  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which  very  fortunately 
was  between  him  and  us:  we  could  not  have  given  him 
room  to  pass,  nor  could  we  have  turned  our  horses  to  go 
back  to  a  broader  space.  The  scenery  was  here  grand  I 
— the  grandest  of  rocks — the  most  precipitous  of  preci- 
pices— the  darkest  of  woods — and,  below,  in  the  morning 
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sun,  the  most  sparkling  and  flashing  and  resonant  of 
waters  I  As  we  went  on,  the  mountains  opened,  leaving 
a  broader  valley,  and  we  came  upon  cultivation.  The 
hollows  and  the  slopes  over  the  Kara  Sou  were  covered 
with  mulberry-trees.  Then  succeeded  beautiful  and 
majestic  walnut-trees,  still  full  of  leaf. 

At  8.30  we  re-crossed  the  river  by  an  old  staggering 
bridge.  We  ascended  a  terrible  bank,  by  a  path  fit 
only  for  goats ;  turned  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  two  tall  minarets  of  Bash-keui.  At 
9  A.M.  we  dismoimted  in  this  village,  which,  by  contrast, 
seemed  very  prosperous.  Some  of  the  houses,  of  two 
or  three  stories,  were  to  us  di  una  vera  magnijicenza  I 
While  taking  cofiee  and  a  pipe  I  was  consoled  by  the 
sight  of  a  wooden-leg.  As  I  am  neither  Quaker  Bright 
nor  a  bucolic  poet,  as  I  believe  neither  in  James  Silk 
Buckingham  nor  in  the  Peace  Congress,  as  I  disbelieve 
in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  do  believe  that 
so  long  as  men  are  men,  there  will  be  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars  (the  rarer  the  better),  I  must  regard  with  joy 
that  which  tends  to  alleviate  the  sufierings  and  preserve 
the  lives  of  soldiers  and  combatants.  Moreover  there 
are  accidents  and  diseases,  wherein  amputation  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  existence.  In  1828, 
when  arms  and  legs  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  in  the 
murderous  war  in  Greece,  and  were  then  exposed  to 
Russian  bullets,  ball  and  grape  shot,  I  never  saw  a 
wooden-leg  in  Turkey.  The  Sultan's  army  had  then 
no  surgeons  at  all :  the  wounds  were  left  to  gangrene 
and  the  men  died.  In  1847 — in  this  tour  alone — we 
must  have  seen  half  a  dozen  wooden-legs,  of  the  true 
old  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  model.     They  were  but 
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wooden  arguments  if  you  will ;  yet  they  were  arguments 
— and  among  the  best  we  saw — to  prove  an  advancing 
civilization  among  the  Turks.  Our  timber-toed  friend 
of  Bash-keui,  who  was  very  cheerful  and  enjoying  his 
tchibouque,  had  been  a  soldier,  had  received  his  wound 
in  battle,  and  was  now  receiving  a  small  pension  from 
the  Sultan.  At  Bash-keui  that  admirable  scenery 
which  renders  the  pass  of  Kara-dere  one  of  the  finest  I 
ever  threaded,  ceased,  or  began  to  fall  off;  yet  there  was 
fine  scenery  still,  and  all  the  way  on  to  Billijik.  Just 
under  the  village  of  Bash-keui  we  went  over  again  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  shining  river,  crossing  by  a  lofty 
queer  bridge,  under  which  women  were  washing  their 
clothes  and  laughing  and  singing.  A  very  short  ride 
along  the  right  bank  brought  us  into  the  large  and — for 
Turkey — very  prosperous  village  of  Keuplu,  nearly 
surrounded  by  mulberry-groves  or  gardens.  Silk! 
silk!  silk!  The  mulberry-leaves  fed  the  worms,  and 
the  main  subsistence  of  the  people  was  drawn  from  the 
product  of  the  silkworm.  There  was  a  large  silk 
Filatura  which  belonged  to  a  company  of  Armenians, 
wd  which  had  recently  given  employment  to  a  good 
number  of  hands.  In  many  of  the  private  houses  we 
saw  the  large  wheels  for  winding  off  the  cocoons.  There 
were  other  signs  about  the  place  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  there  was  beauty  among  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
women — another  sure  sign  of  comparative  prosperity, 
for  where  misery  exists  the  women  are  hags.  Here  too 
I  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  my  dear  friends  the  cy- 
presses ;  for  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  two  or  three  were 
growing,  and  though  poor  and  thin  they  were  still 
cypresses.     Here  also  the  climate  was  again  genial — 
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warm,  A  little  below  Keuplu  we  crossed  the  Kara  Sou 
for  the  last  time,  and  began  to  ascend  a  steep  ridge  of 
hills,  sloping  away  to  the  southward.  The  rapid  river, 
which  had  gladdened  our  eyes  and  ears  so  many  hours, 
now  left  us,  rushing  away  through  a  rocky  ravine  to  the 
northward,  to  join  the  broad  Sangarius  and  to  fall  with 
it  into  the  stormy  Euxine.  The  sources  of  the  Kara 
Sou — three  in  number — are  at  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  five  hours  from  Billijik,  if  you  take  the  direct  road 
across  the  mountains  which  flank  (on  the  left)  the  Kara- 
dere ;  they  spout  out  magnificently  from  massy  rocks. 
The  scene  was  described  as  eminently  beautiful.  The 
country  people  have  a  saying  that,  when  one  source 
fails  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  scanty,  when  two  fail, 
very  bad  indeed,  and  when  all  three,  a  total  dearth. 

At  10.45  A.M.  we  came  in  sight  of  the  thriving 
town  of  Billijik,  oddly  built,  part  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep,  bare,  rocky  chasm,  part  on  the  steep  slopes,  and 
part  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  the  upper  portions  looking 
as  if  they  were  going  to  slide  down  upon  the  lower,  and 
only  required  a  thrust  or  a  kick  to  begin  moving.  Had 
the  roads  been  a  little  better  I  would  have  gone  back  to 
the  plain  of  Boseuk  to  enjoy  again  and  again  the  scenery 
of  the  Kara-dere,  through  which  very  few  European 
travellers  have  ever  passed. 

Leaving  behind  us  a  dishonoured  cemetery  and  a 
mosque  in  ruins,  we  plunged  into  the  ravine,  and  got 
among  the  first  houses  of  Billijik,  where  we  found  some 
Turks  manufacturing  those  covers  for  divans  or  sofas 
which  are  so  common  at  Constantinople.  They  are 
strong  and  very  durable  ;  the  materials  are  coarse  silk 
and  coarse  cotton ;  the  embroidery  upon  them  is  often 
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pretty  and  tasteful;  so  are  the  fringes.  Billijik  is 
famed  for  this  manufacture-  From  the  hollow  we  as- 
cended the  steep  hill,  passing  through  very  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  and  went  on  until  we  reached  level  ground, 
and  a  fine,  broad,  new  street,  running  from  the  hill-top 
towards  the  open  country.  Here  at  11.15  a.m.  we 
dismounted  at  a  smart  new  cafe  opposite  two  comfort- 
able-looking spick-and-span  new  khans. 

We  thought  of  taking  up  our  lodging  for  the  day  and 
night  in  one  of  the  khans,  but  our  friend  the  French 
consul  at  Brusa  had  written  to  M.  Garabet,  a  Catholic 
Armenian  merchant  of  the  place,  and  this  cheerful  and 
hospitable  man,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of 
our  Tchelebee,  would  have  us  to  his  house  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  least.  This  house,  to  which  we  were 
forthwith  conducted,  was  most  clean  and  comfortable; 
the  projecting  windows  of  the  drawing-room  commanded 
a  curious  and  interesting  view  of  the  straggling  town, 
the  ruined  castle  and  towers,  the  mosques,  the  chasm, 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  the  bold  bare  rocks  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Kara-dere.  There  was  a 
cheerfulness  about  the  house  and  all  in  it,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  among  Armenians ;  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  Greeks  and  her  liberal- 
minded  husband  was  only  an  Armenian  by  accident  of 
descent.  This  general  cheerfulness  was  the  best  wel- 
come. Wherever  I  find  sulky  servants,  I  suspect  my 
host  to  be  a  churl  and  niggard. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  one  of  the  new  khans — 
a  spacious  not  inelegant  building  standing  on  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  open  corridor  on  each  side  and  a  plea- 
sant, cool  fountain  and  kiosk  (with  a  cafe  under  it)  in 
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the  midst  of  the  square.  The  apartments  were  occu- 
pied as  counting-houses  and  store-houses  for  silk ;  but 
I  believe  that  some  of  them  upstairs  were  occupied  as 
lodging-houses.  Below,  the  silk  merchants,  all  the 
Catholic  Armenians,  were  sitting  at  their  several  doors, 
smoking  their  tchibouques  and  gossiping  —  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  for  there  were  no  demands  for 
England,  and  trade  had  long  been  very  dull.  The 
other  new  khan,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  this,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Compared  with  some  of  the  splendid  stone  khans  which 
were  built  by  the  Turks  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
and  prosperity,  and  which  are  now  abandoned  and  in 
ruins,  it  might  be  called  a  mean  wooden  building ;  but 
it  was  roomy  and  convenient,  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments were  as  yet  neat  and  clean ;  and  there  was  good 
stabling  on  the  ground  floor  for  horses  and  mules  and 
the  pack-horses  that  brought  in  silk. 

The  more  solid  and  splendid  khan,  for  warehouses, 
counting-houses,  &c.,  was  built  entirely  by  a  clever, 
active,  and  enterprising  Catholic  Armenian,  Sandalji- 
Oglou,  and  at  his  sole  expense.  The  contiguous  one  was 
erected  with  money  furnished  by  the  Billijik  silk-mer- 
chants and  factors  settled  in  Constantinople,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  and  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
Sandalji-Oglou.  But  for  his  khan  this  second  one 
would  never  have  been  thought  of.  The  places  which 
existed  before  were  horrible  I  Sandalji-Oglou  was  also 
the  good  engineer  who  planned  this  broad,  open,  airy 
street — the  one  broad  street  we  saw  in  all  Turkey. 
His  plan  was  violently  opposed:  the  Turks  of  the 
place  wanted  to  know  what  he  could  mean  by  taking 
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up  such  a  wide  space,  and  having  rows  of  houses  built 
so  far  apart  from  each  other;  the  Armenian  shop- 
keepers, having  no  notion  that  a  street  was  a  street, 
unless  it  was  narrow,  close,  and  crooked,  and  had  a 
dirty  kennel  in  the  middle,  said  that  it  would  look  like 
country  and  not  town,  and  that  they  should  lose  their 
custom ;  but  the  persevering  Sandalji  overcame  these 
prejudices — the  street  was  formed,  and  was  now  ex- 
tending in  length,  and  the  most  thriving  shops  in  the 
town  were  in  it. 

M,  Garabet,  our  host,  conducted  us  to  a  very  neat 
Filatura,  above  the  town,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  rocky  chasm,  where  we  found  some  thirty  or 
forty  Armenian  girls  and  young  women  winding  off 
silk.  In  busier  times  many  more  hands  were  employed, 
and  there  were  reels  in  many  of  the  private  houses 
giving  occupation  and  the  means  of  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able subsistence  to  many  families,  who  nearly  all  grew 
silk  on  their  own  account,  some  more  and  some  less, 
Sandalji-Oglou  introduced  the  large  wheels  and  all  the 
other  improvements  on  the  old  machinery  and  processes. 
Before  his  time  the  Billijik  silks  stood  low  in  the  market ; 
they  now  almost  rival  the  best  Brusas,  being  only  a  very 
little  less  fine  than  the  Demirdesh-Brusa  silks.  This 
Sandalji-Oglou  has  been  the  Man  of  Ross — and  more 
— of  Billijik.  He  too  has  made  the  water  flow  from 
the  dry  rock, 

"  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss'd. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." 

He  had  erected  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  which 
might  serve  as  a  model ;  through  his  exertions,  and  in 
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good  part  by  his  money,  the  Catholic  Church  had  been 
rebuilt  or  repaired.  He  had  roused  the  Armenians  of 
the  place  from  their  Eastern  lethargy,  and  had  infused 
into  the  whole  community  some  portion  of  his  spirit 
and  enterprise.  He  had  brought  down  the  rate  of 
interest  at  Billijik  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  high 
as  this  interest  may  appear  in  England,  it  was  very 
moderate  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the  last  measure  he 
had  excited  the  bitter  hatred  of  many  of  the  serafls : 
but  by  it  he  had  given  an  impulse  to  industry,  and  it 
was  mainly  through  it  that  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood had  risen  from  a  state  of  misery  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity.  He  had  erected  no  alms-houses  nor  did 
he  feed  one.  He  had  done  what  was  better ;  he  had 
improved  the  industry  of  the  place,  and  taught  the 
people  how  to  gain  their  own  bread.  Unfortunately  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  this  interesting,  rare  man  was 
absent  at  Constantinople.  He  was  described  to  us  as 
an  active,  fearless  person,  not  much  above  thirty  years 
old.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  poor,  unfriended  youth, 
and  had  found  his  way  to  wealth  and  to  high  credit  by 
industry  and  perseverance,  and  by  acting  upon  the 
principles  that  men  must  live  and  let  live,  that,  whether 
in  interest  upon  money  or  gains  upon  merchandise,  to  be 
over  greedy  of  gain  is  to  incur  the  great  risk  of  eventual 
loss.  He  was  convinced  that  most  of  the  serafls  were 
ruining  the  poor  people  without  benefiting  themselves. 
This  is  a  man  the  Sultan  ought  to  delight  to  honour ; 
but  Sandalji-Oglou,  being  no  intriguer,  had  no  friends 
either  in  the  palace  or  at  the  Porte.  Like  other  men 
of  his  class,  he  wears  a  small  decoration  on  his  fez, 
embroidered  in  gold ;  but  Abdul  Medjid  ought  forth- 
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with  to  send  him  his  highest  Nishan.  He  is  a  good 
Catholic  without  being  intolerant,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  his  achievements  is  the  having  prevailed 
upon  the  Catholic  and  Eutychean  Armenians  of  the 
place  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  one  another. 
That  they  did  so  at  present  we  had  several  ocular 
proofs,  one  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  another 
page. 

Not  far  from  the  silk-works  our  host  pointed  out  to 
our  notice  a  solitary  house,  now  in  ruins,  which,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  strong  abode  of 
one  of  those  terrible  Dere-Beys,  or  Lords  of  Valleys, 
whose  atrocities  are  related,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
exaggerated,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country. 
This  Der^-Bey  of  Billijik  set  the  feeble  government  of 
the  Sultan  at  defiance  for  many  years;  but — as  the 
boldest  and  cunningest  of  Orientals  do — he  fell  at  last 
into  a  wretched  trap,  and,  quietly  submitting  to  kismet, 
he  had  his  head  taken  ofi*  in  his  own  strong  house,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  armed  retainers.  His  head  went  to 
Constantinople  at  the  saddle-bow  of  a  Bostanjee,  but  his 
body  lies  just  under  the  windows  of  his  own  harem  in 
a  little  cemetery  which  occupies  nearly  aU  the  space 
between  the  house  and  the  precipices  that  overhang 
the  deep  rocky  ravine. 

Returning  to  the  silk  khan  we  were  introduced  to  a 
Turkish  Bey  of  a  very  diflFerent  character,  who  occu- 
pied a  counting-house  hi  the  khan,  and  one  of  whose 
duties  appeared  to  be  to  receive  the  duties  levied  on 
the  silk.  Rait  Bey  was  son  and  grandson  to  Effendis 
who  had  served  the  Porte  in  secondary  offices,  without 
aspiring  to  the  high  and  dangerous  posts.     Among  this 
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class  there  were  always  well-educated  men — meaning  of 
course  Orientally  educated — who  were  men  of  honour. 
Of  these  few,  the  descendants  of  very  few,  are  now 
to  be  traced,  or  to  be  found  above  the  dead  level  of 
poverty;  but  it  is  in  this  class  that  the  most  gentle- 
manly and  best  principled  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Osmanlees  are  to  be  found.  They  have,  as  it  were,  an 
hereditary  gentility.  Two  such  men  I  knew  well,  and 
they  were  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  grandees  of 
the  day.  Kait  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
a  perfect  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and  ruins,  and  old 
Greek  coins,  and  everything  that  was  ancient  Such 
tastes  are  to  the  furthest  extent  uncommon  among 
Turks.  Yet  in  this  tour  we  met  three  who  were  tinc- 
tured with  it — the  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr,  Achmet  Pasha, 
and  Rait  Bey,  who  had  most  of  it.  He  had  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared 
to  have  visited  ruins  altogether  unknown  to  European 
explorers. 

The  following  morning  I  employed  in  sketching 
those  portions  of  Billijik  which  were  seen  from  the 
saloon,  and  in  collecting  information  about  the  place* 
In  the  afternoon  we  called  upon  Bait  Bey,  and  heard 
some  more  of  his  travels.  The  weather  here  was  quite 
hot,  although  it  was  the  20th  of  October.  Towards 
evening  the  Bey  conducted  us  to  some  ancient  sarco- 
phagi, about  an  hour  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  The 
ancient  tombs  were  situated  on  a  wild  heath.  We  saw 
only  two ;  but  Rait  Bey  knew  a  third  at  some  short 
distance,  and  the  shepherds  and  sportsmen  spoke  of  a 
good  many  more  as  existing  in  unfrequented  places 
among  the  hills.     The  two  we  saw  are  at  the  distance 
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of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each  other.     Both  have 
their  lids  or  tops  on  them ;  but  both  have  suffered  at 
the  rude,  violent  hand  of  barbarians.     On  the  side  of 
one  of  them  the  Turks  have  made  a  great  hole,  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  stout  man.     This  was 
done  long  ago  in  search  of  hidden  treasure.     The  tra- 
dition 'says  that  they  found  nothing  but  an  enormous 
dragon  that  swallowed  the  gold  and   precious  jewels, 
scared  the  treasure-seekers  out  of  their  seven  senses, 
and  then  flew  away.     The  other  sarcophagus  had  been 
the  finer  of  the  two.     On  one  of  the  sides  there  were 
four  large  heads  in  basso-relievo,  with  other  injured 
sculpture  and  an    inscription   in  very   ancient   Greek 
characters ;  on  the  other  side  the  sculpture  and  orna- 
ments had  been  wholly  defaced  ;  but  at  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  sarcophagus   there  were   two   small   full-length 
figures,  one  sitting  with  legs  crossed  and  head  bent, 
leaning  'on  an   extinguished  torch.     The   sarcophagus 
was  hollowed  out  of  one  solid  block,  the  lid  being  made 
of  another  solid  block,  and  beautifully  shaped.     Each 
of  these  sarcophagi  was  set  up  on   a  high,  solid  base. 
The  better  one  of  the  two  measured  about  ten  feet  by 
five,  and  the  total  height,  including  the  base,  was  nearly 
eighteen   feet.     They  were   very   interesting   remains, 
and  had  been  very  graceful  and  beautiful  until  the  Turks 
fell  upon  them.     The  lids  or  covers  struck  me  as  being 
most  graceful  in  form ;   they  had    been    richly  orna- 
mented, but  the  hammer  or  great  stones  of  the  Turks 
had  made  sad  havoc  with   the   delicate   work  of  the 
Greek  chisel.     All  the  people  of  the  country  are  sad 
destruction Lsts.      The    Armenians   are   as  bad   as  the 
Turks,  and  the  Greeks  are  not  much  better  than  the 
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Armenians.  They  wantonly  destroy  or  maltreat  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way  ;  but  it  is  their  incessant  hun- 
gering after  gold — their  incurable  fantasy  that  every- 
thing that  is  old  must  contain  some  of  the  precious 
metals — which  has  hastened  and  is  still  hastening  the 
destruction  of  all  ancient  relics.  At  Boseuk  we  tried 
to  give  a  lesson  to  a  barbarous  Greek,  who  brought  us 
some  coins,  and  the  head  of  a  figure  in  terra  cotta.  The 
head,  which  was  hollow  within,  had  been  broken  in  two. 
We  asked  why  ?  The  Greek  said  that  there  was 
something  that  rattled  inside ;  that  he  thought  this 
might  be  gold,  and  that  he  had  broken  the  head  to  get 
out  the  gold.  We  told  him  that  he  had  spoiled  his 
market,  that  the  head  was  now  worth  nothing ;  that  we 
would  not  give  him  ten  paras  for  it.  The  Greek  was 
chapfallen.  He  sorely  wanted  money;  he  hoped  we 
would  give  him  a  few  piastres  for  his  head,  though  it 
was  broken.  We  were  harder  than  terra  cotta — we 
were  flints — we  would  give  him  nothing.  "  And  if  I 
had  not  broken  the  head,"  said  he,  "  what  would  you 
have  given  me  for  it  ?"  The  head  had  never  been  of 
any  value ;  it  was  a  production  of  the  barbarous  time; 
but,  to  punish  him,  we  told  him  that  the  head,  if  un- 
broken, or  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  it,  would 
have  been  worth  at  least  2000  piastres.  Woful  was 
the  countenance  of  the  Greek!  He  uttered  a  yell, 
slapped  his  own  face,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cafe. 

At  the  little  Turkish  village  of  Chacker-Bouma  on 
the  hills  about  a  mile  beyond  these  tombs,  there  are 
many  minute  ancient  fragments  scattered  about ;  but  as 
it  was  growing  dark  we  returned  to  Billijik,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  a  ruined  Turkish  fountain,   most  distinctly 
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built  over  ancient  remains — Greek,  Persian,  or  Assy- 
rian, or  all  three  in  one. 

The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  place,  the  objects 
of  interest  about  it,  the  good  company  and  good  cheer 
and  good  lodgings  were  disposing  me  to  indulge  in  a 
tranquil  and  very  agreeable  dream,  and  to  forget  that 
there  were  such  things  in  Turkey  as  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, or  that  the  Christian  Rayahs  could  any  longer 
be  subjected  to  the  injustice  and  brutality  of  the  utterly 
crippled  once  dominant  race. 

But  one  cannot  stay  long  in  any  place  in  Turkey — 
let  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Asia — without  being  reminded 
of  the  wrong  which  is  and  the  right  which  is  not 
This  morning  (the  21st  of  October,  1847)  our  Tche- 
lebee  and  host  went  out  early  to  the  great  silk-khan. 
They  returned  in  about  an  hour  very  much  excited. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  fracas.  A  turbulent  Turk, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Halil  Kule  Oglou  Abdullah, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Billijik,  had  cruelly  beaten  the  servant  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Armenians  of  the  place;  and,  after 
beating  the  man,  he  had  beaten  the  master  for  remon- 
strating, and  had  then  followed  him  to  the  khan  where 
all  the  Christian  merchants  were  assembled,  and  in  their 
presence  had  traduced  him,  abused  his  mother  and  his 
religion,  calling  him  by  the  prohibited  name  of  ghiaour, 
defiling  the  cross,  and  doing  or  saying  all  those  things 
which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Tanzimaut  and  by 
so  many  of  the  Sultan's  manifestos  and  declarations. 
The  poor  Armenian  was  sadly  humiliated  to  be  thus 
treated  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  silk- 
merchants  had  not  courage  enough  to  knock  the  bully 
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down,  or  turn  him  out  of  the  khan ;  for  he  would  have 
brought  all  the  Turkish  rabble  of  the  town  down  upon 
them,  and  this  rabble,  in  infraction  of  another  ordon* 
nance  of  the  Sultan,  was  armed  to  a  man.  Halil  Kule 
Oglou  Abdullah  EflFendi  was  the  famed  maker  of  many- 
disturbances,  and  all  quiet  men  stood  in  dread  of  him  : 
he  was  a  most  violent,  passionate  brute.  Our  host  and 
others  were  of  opinion  that  if  this  one  man  were  re- 
moved, and  one  good  lesson  given  to  the  Turkish  mob, 
Billijik  would  be  a  quiet,  happy  place.  Assuredly  the 
government  owed  as  much  as  these  two  simple  measures 
of  justice  to  the  Armenians,  whose  capital,  industry, 
and  enterprise  had  made  the  place  what  it  now  was, 
and  had  introduced  whatever  prosperity  was  in  it.  The 
Mudir  or  Governor  was  absent,  but  the  head  men  of 
the  two  sections  of  Armenians,  with  their  spiritual 
chiefe,  went  before  the  Kadi.  The  passionate  Turk 
swore  that  the  Armenian  servant  was  digging  a  trench 
(to  carry  off  water)  close  by  the  wall  of  his  house,  in  a 
way  which  very  much  offended  him ;  and  he  had  two 
or  three  Mussulmans  who  were  ready  to  swear  anything 
— even  to  the  incredible  perjury  that  the  poor  Arme- 
nian had  begun  the  afiray,  had  given  the  first  blow,  and 
had  abused  the  Prophet  Mahomet.  The  Armenian 
pleaded  that  the  trench  was  dug  within  his  own  grounds 
and  did  not  go  near  to  the  house  of  the  Turk  or  in  any 
way  offend  him  or  anybody  else ;  that  even  if  the  trench 
had  been  dug  otherwise,  Abdullah  Effendi  would  not  be 
justified  in  beating  his  servant  and  himself  and  blas- 
pheming the  religion  they  professed ;  that  by  the  Tanzi- 
maut  it  was  as  unlawful  for  a  Mussulman  to  abuse  the 
cross  as  for  a  Christian  to  abuse  the  Prophet ;  that  he 
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and  his  people  had  always  been  known  as  good  subjects 
to  the  Sultan,  and  as  quiet,  decent,  respectable  people ; 
and  he  claimed  for  himself  that  protection  which  the 
law  promised  him,  and  for  his  assailant  the  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded.  He  had  a  shoal  of  witnesses 
to  speak  to  the  facts ;  the  first  merchants  of  the  place 
had  seen  how  he  had  been  treated  at  the  khan  and  had 
heard  the  revolting  blasphemies  of  the  Turk  in  the 
khan-yard ;  but  they  were  Christians^  and,  as  such,  their 
evidence  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  that 
of  Mussulmans.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  note,  and 
less  strongly  supported,  the  complainant  would  either 
have  been  kicked  out  of  the  court,  or  have  been  basti- 
nadoed upon  the  evidence  of  the  Turks.  As  it  was, 
the  Kadi  dismissed  the  case  without  so  much  as  remon- 
strating with  the  brutal  offender,  and  recommended  the 
Armenian  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  his  neighbour, 
and  not  let  him  hear  any  more  about  it  Timid  and 
submissive  as  they  are,  nearly  all  the  Armenians  cried 
out  against  this  denial  of  justice.  From  the  Kadi,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Armenians  and  the  head-priest 
of  the  Eutychean  Armenians  came  to  me,  to  tell  me  the 
whole  story,  and  to  implore  me  t^  make  the  facts 
known  to  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Vizier,  or  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Sultan's  present  government.  The  two 
ecclesiastics  did  not  say  so ;  but  their  manner  seemed 
to  express  that  they  considered  it  altogether  useless  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  within  whose 
government  they  were  living,  and  within  the  limits  of 
which  they  had  witnessed  many  acts  of  oppression  far 
worse  than  this.  From  the  entry  in  my  journal  I  find 
that  I  was  still  clinging  to  the  belief  or  hope  that 
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Reschid  Pasha's  government  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
good  and  upright  intentions.  I  wrote  down  after  this 
curious  interview : — "  I  feel  happy  in  thinking  that  by 
making  them  known  at  Constantinople,  I  may  be  the 
means  of  getting  some  of  these  wrongs  redressed.  The 
intention  of  the  present  government  seems  to  be  good. 
The  misfortune  is  that  neither  Ministers  nor  Pashas 
ever  travel  to  see  the  state  of  the  country.  Of  them, 
selves  they  scarcely  know  anything  that  passes  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  Konacks ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
people  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  truth  reaching 
their  ears."     I  was  too  credulous ! 

The  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  companion  assured  me 
that  the  two  Christian  communities  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  violence  and  insolence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans; that  Abdullah  Effendi,  although  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  by  some  of  the  Armenian  silk 
merchants,  and  gained  much  money  by  them,  professed 
to  be  a  rigid  Mussulman  and  fierce  hater  of  all  Christians 
whatsoever ;  that  it  was  through  his  violence  that  the 
most  immoral  Turks  of  the  place  were  roused  to  their 
displays  of  fanaticism ;  and  that  the  better  portion  of 
the  Turks,  not  being  acted  upon  by  such  agency,  were 
generally  tranquil  and  even  friendly.  No  longer  ago 
than  at  the  Bairam  of  this  year  the  Turkish  mob  had 
insulted  the  Armenians  and  their  clergy  as  they  were 
going  to  pay  their  accustomed  ceremonial  visit  to  the 
governor.  They  did  not  talk  to  them,  but  at  them : 
"There  are  pezavenks  that  ought  to  be  scourged! 
Here  are  pretty  karatasl  Some  whoreson  ghiaours 
are  now  honoured  by  authority  who  ought  to  be  bas- 
tinadoed and  hanged  by  authority  I     See  I     The  sons 
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of  the  sow  have  gold  embroidery  on  their  fezzes. 
What  taushans  (hares)  we  Osmanlees  must  have  be- 
come to  allow  Armeeny  dogs  like  these  to  do  the  dirty 
thing  on  our  beards  and  defile  the  graves  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers !  Bok !  They  are  dirt !  Shaitan ! 
May  the  devil  have  them  all !" 

Our  host  had  previously  told  us  of  another  recent 
outrage.  [There  were  no  Greeks  living  in  the  town, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  story  were  now  related  to  us  by 
the  Catholic  Armenian  Bishop,  and  by  other  Armenians 
who  came  into  our  room,  and  who,  assuredly,  were  not 
to  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  a  Greek.^  During 
the  late  Ramazan  Hadji  Dhimitri,  of  Ascia-keui,  a 
picturesque  village  in  the  ravine,  situated  among  high 
rocks,  which  we  had  seen  on  our  right  hand  in  coming 
up  from  Keuplu  to  Billijik,  had  been  miserably  crippled 
and  otherwise  injured  by  order  of  the  Turkish  court, 
which  had  let  ofi*  Abdullah  EflFendi  without  so  much  as 
a  reprimand.  Turks  as  well  as  Greeks  lived  at  Ascia- 
keui.  One  day  poor  Hadji  Dhimitri  had  with  great 
toil  brought  up  water  from  a  fountain  and  had  filled 
his  reservoir  in  order  to  irrigate  his  little  garden  and 
mulberry  ground.  A  Turk,  his  neighbour,  one  Kara- 
Ali,  came  to  him  and  said  that  he  wanted  that  water 
for  his  own  garden  and  must  have  it.  The  Greek  said 
that  he  might  have  brought  up  water  for  himself,  but 
that  he  was  free  to  take  part  of  it.  The  Turk  got  into 
a  towering  passion,  called  the  Greek  a  ghiaour  and 
pezavenk,  and  swore  he  would  have  all  the  water.  The 
quarrel  was  hot,  but  short.  Dhimitri,  fearing  con- 
sequences if  he  resisted,  went  away  and  left  the  Turk 
to  take  and  wantonly  waste  the  water,  merely  saying 
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that  he  submitted  to  violence  and  injustice,  and  that 
the  Tanzimaut  meant  nothing.  The  Turkish  savage 
went  to  the  Mudir  and  Kadi  at  Billijik,  and  vowed  that 
Hadji  Dhimitri  had  wanted  to  rob  him  of  his  water, 
and  had  uttered  horrible  blasphemies  against  the  Koran 
and^  the  Prophet.  Tufekjees  were  sent  to  Ascia-keui, 
and  Hadji  Dhiinitri,  being  first  of  all  soundly  beaten, 
was  handcufied  and  chained,  and  brought  up  to  Billijik. 
The  Greeks  of  the  village  were  afraid  of  appearing  in 
such  a  case  or  against  a  Mussulman ;  but  four  or  five 
did  follow  the  unfortunate  Hadji  to  the  hall,  misnamed 
of  justice,  and  were  there  to  depose  that  it  was  the 
Tiu'k  who  had  taken  by  violence  his  water  and  had 
traduced  his  religion ;  and  that  he,  the  Hadji,  though 
excited  by  anger,  had  not  said  a  word  against  the 
Koran  or  the  Prophet.  But  the  testimony  of  these 
Christians  could  not  be  taken  against  Mussulman  wit- 
nesses, and  Kara  Ali,  the  Turk,  was  provided  with  two 
false  witnesses,  one  being  Shakir  Bey,  his  own  son-in- 
law,  and  the  other  Otuz-Bir  Oglou-Achmet-Bey,  The 
pair  were  false  witnesses  of  notoriety,  and  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  two  greatest  scoundrels  of  the  town. 
There  were  scores  upon  scores  of  people  who  had  seen 
them  at  the  cofiee-house  in  Billijik  at  the  hour  and 
time  they  pretended  to  have  been  at  Ascia-keui,  four 
miles  off*.  But  of  those  who  had  thus  seen  them  the 
Mussulmans  would  not  appear,  and  the  Christians  could 
not  get  their  evidence  received  in  court.  Kara  Ali 
swore  to  the  truth  of  his  statement;  his  two  false 
witnesses  swore  that  they  had  heard  the  Greek 
blaspheme  their  holy  religion,  and  by  sentence  of  the 
Kadi  poor  Hadji  Dhimitri  received,  then  and  there, 
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300  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  His  toes  were  broken  by 
the  blows,  his  feet  were  beaten  to  a  horrible  jelly,  he 
screamed  and  fainted  under  the  torture.  There  were 
some  among  our  narrators  who  had  seen  this  forbidden 
torture  inflicted,  and  others  who  had  heard  the  poor 
man's  shrieks.  The  victim  was  carried  home  on  the 
back  of  an  ass ;  he  had  been  laid  prostrate  for  more 
than  six  weeks ;  it  was  only  the  day  before  our  arrival 
that  he  had  been  able  to  attend  the  Billijik  market,  and 
then  he  was  lame  and  sick — a  hobbling,  crippled,  broken 
man.  "  The  law,"  said  one  of  our  party,  "  is  equal 
in  the  two  cases.  If  Hadji  Dhimitri  were  guilty,  he 
was  only  guilty  of  that  which  we  have  all  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Abdullah  Efiendi  this  morning  in  the 
Tchan  ;  yet  the  Hadji  is  cruelly  bastinadoed  and  lamed 
for  life,  and  this  same  Kadi  does  not  even  reprimand 
the  EfFendi.  What  then  is  the  use  of  this  Tanzimaut  ?** 
"  The  use  of  it,"  said  Tchelebee  John,  "  is  just  this : 
it  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  who  recommended  its  promulgation, 
and  it  humbugs  half  the  nations  of  Christendom,  where 
people  believe  in  newspaper  reports."  Before  taking 
their  leaves  the  Catholic  Bishop  begged  me  also  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  British  Embassy, 
which,  under  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  had  always  been 
the  best  friend  of  the  Christian  Eayahs  and  the  steadiest 
champion  for  religious  toleration.  I  complied  with 
this  wish  on  my  return  to  Constantinople;  but  Sir 
Stratford  had  not  arrived,  and  as  far  as  any  effects  were 
produced,  I  might  as  well  have  told  the  story  to  the 
babbling  waters  of  the  Kara  Dere. 

In  the  afternoon   the   Bey  carried   us   on   another 
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antiquarian  ramble.  We  plunged  into  the  Tabakhana 
Deressi,  or  "Tanners' Valley,"  a  grim  chasm,  with  a 
winding  but  steep  break-neck  path  leading  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  town  of  Billijik  slips  down  into  the  chasm 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  there  are  houses  and  huts  with  great  projecting 
rocks  hanging  over  them  and  threatening  their  de- 
struction. Some  of  these  rocks  are  fastened  by  iron 
bars  and  chains  to  the  great  father-mountain  behind, 
but  the  fastenings  did  not  appear  to  be  very  secure. 
For  this  engineering  the  place  is  famed  among  the 
country  people.  At  Yeni  Ghieul  the  Agha  of  Yeni 
Shehr  had  told  us  that  we  should  see  at  Billijik  rocks 
suspended  by  chains,  and  houses,  and  people  living  in 
them,  underneath.  The  chasm  forks  off  from  the  prin- 
cipal ravine,  in  and  over  which  the  main  body  of  the 
town  is  built  A  good  stream  runs  through  it,  and  at 
its  head  there  is  a  curious  and  picturesque  mill.  Near 
the  stream  were  some  tanpits,  but  we  saw  no  tanners 
at  work. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  deep  glen  there  rises  a 
detached,  lofty,  massy,  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  one  of  the  darling 
objects  of  our  antiquarian  Bey.  From  the  level  of 
the  stream  there  is  an  ascending  subterranean  passage 
cut  right  through  the  rock,  and  terminating  at  the  plat- 
form within  the  castle  walls.  The  Turkish  boys  amuse 
themselves  by  crawling  and  climbing  up  this  passage  in 
the  dark,  entering  the  side  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  coming  out  through  the  hole  at  top 
like  chimney-sweepers  out  of  a  chimney.  But  the 
passage  had  once  been  furnished  with  steps  and  had 
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been  altogether  in  better  case.  The  garrison  of  the 
old  castle  must  have  used  it  for  bringing  up  water  from 
the  stream,  there  being  none  on  the  rock ;  and  it  might 
have  been  very  useful  as  a  sally-port  in  times  of  siege. 
We  preferred  taking  a  very  rough  path  above  ground, 
and  with  no  small  toil  we  clambered  up  to  the  ruins. 
The  walls  and  towers  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  but  our  companion 
quoted  popular  legends  to  show  that  it  had  long  been 
occupied  by  one  of  the  terrible  Dere-Beys.  We  had 
descended  on  foot,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern 
we  were  carried  back  to  the  town  by  Rait  Bey's  horses ; 
up  steeps,  and  over  stony,  broken  paths,  where  no  un- 
practised English  horse  could  have  kept  his  feet  The 
Bey  had  four  horses  that  were  tolerably  well  bred,  clean 
and  long  in  the  fetlock  joint,  and  springy ;  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  common  error  of  the  country  in  over- 
feeding and  pampering. 

By  previous  invitation  we  were  to  dine  with  the  Bey. 
With  one  Greek  and  one  Turkish  servant  he  occupied 
three  rooms  of  a  house  near  the  khan.  The  sitting- 
room  was  hung  with  arms,  some  of  which  were  modern 
and  good,  and  some  ancient  and  curious.  He  had  a 
few  Greek  coins  and  seemed  to  prize  them  highly. 
The  most  serious,  and,  generally,  the  longest,  part  of  a 
Turkish  banquet  is  occupied  by  that  ingenious  process 
called  "whetting  the  appetite."  Raki  was  served 
round  and  round,  with  burnt  almonds,  peas  of  the 
country  parched,  slices  of  apples,  biscuits,  and  other 
condiments.  This  injurious  practice  blunts  what  it  is 
intended  to  sharpen,  and  must  be  injurious  to  health : 
I  hardly  ever  saw  a  Turkish  gentleman  sit  down  to 
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dinner  with  an  appetite,  or  take  meat  or  solid  food  with 
a  relish.  The  appetite  is  dribbled  away  in  nick-nacks 
and  nonsense ;  and  the  head  is  too  often  muddled  with 
the  raki  before  the  pilaff  is  served  up.  Being  resolutely 
hospitable,  the  Bey  kept  us  a  long  time  at  the  pre- 
liminaries, enforcing  by  his  own  example  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  raki  bottle.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  were  ushered  into  another  room,  where  he  had  rigged 
out  a  Christian-like  table,  with  clean  tablecloth,  nap- 
kins, plates,  spoons,  and  knives  and  forks.  He  had 
also  provided  chairs  for  our  accommodation,  and  we 
all  sat  down  to  dinner  in  European  fashion  and  with 
considerable  state  and  dignity,  the  party  consisting  of 
the  Bey,  M.  Garabet  and  his  brother,  and  our  three- 
selves.  The  rice  pilaff  was  excellent,  so  were  the 
dolmas;  the  stewed  mutton  was  good,  and  the  whole 
repast  abundant  and  first-rate  for  this  country.  They 
make  a  good  light  Burgundy-tasted  wine  at  Billijik, 
and  our  host  had  not  only  provided  an  abundance  of  the 
best  sort,  but  was  determined  to  show  us  how  to  drink 
it.  After  dinner  we  returned  to  the  salon  where  we 
were  regaled  with  tchibouques,  narguiles,  coffee,  more 
raki,  and  country  music.  The  musicians  were  two 
Armenians  of  the  town,  one  of  them  being  considered 
as  possessed  of  a  wonderful  natural  genius  for  fiddling 
SLud  fuddling  J  and  having  the  most  hatchet-face  I  ever 
saw  on  man's  shoulders.  John  thought  that,  under 
happier  auspices,  he  might  have  made  a  Faganini :  he 
certainly  did  some  extraordinary  tricks  on  one  string. 
M.  Garabet's  brother  had  travelled  a  little  in  France, 
and  bad  found  himself  in  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1830 :  he  was  a  quiet,  innocent,  thoroughly 
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good-natured  man ;  but  he  was  all  pour  la  liherti^  as 
they  understand  it  in  France,  and  believed  that  peoples 
must  always  be  in  the  riglit  and  could  never  make  wrong 
revolutions.  We  little  thought  that  night  up  at  Billijik 
to  have  another  firing  of  the  train  at  Paris  so  soon. 
Our  travelled  friend  sang  us  the  "  Peuple  Frani^ais, 
Peuple  de  Braves,"  which  is,  I  believe,  considered  and 
called  the  "  MarseiUaise  "  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days. 
Our  Tchelebee  met  this  in  front,  or  rather  hit  it  in  the 
rear  with  the  "  British  Grenadier,"  of  which  nobody 
understood  a  word  except  ourselves  ;  and  then  our  Bey 
sang  a  Turkish  baUad,  of  Chevy  Chase  dimensions,  and 
in  such  superfine  Turkish  that  nobody  present  could 
understand  a  whole  line  of  it.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
denote  the  singer's  prevailing  taste,  for  the  words 
"  Hissar  "  and  "  Dere-Bey  "  came  in  rather  frequently. 

Bait,  like  other  Osmanlees,  regretted  that  he  knew 
no  European  language,  and  that  the  books  in  his  own 
tongue  were  so  few  and  scanty.  His  wish  and  main 
object  were  to  save  money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  reside  for  some  time  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  where  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
languages  and  books.  He  said  that  the  ennui  of  life 
in  a  country  town  of  Asia  Minor,  without  books,  without 
the  companionship  of  educated  men  who  could  think 
and  feel  with  him,  was  at  times  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  He  gave  me  a  curious  pipe  and  a  still  more 
curious  dagger,  and  seemed  really  grieved  to  part 
with  us. 

Billijik  contains  about  1340  houses,  of  which  about 
1000  are  Turkish,  300  Armenian,  and  40  Catholic- 
Armenian.     The  Armenian  families  were  so  large,  and 
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those  of  the  Turks  so  small,  that  the  Christians  appeared 
to   be  as  numerous   as   the   Mussulmans.     The   most 
enterprising,  prosperous,  and   civilized  portion  of  the 
community  was  certainly  the  Catholic.     There  were  no 
Greeks  in  the  town,  but  Greeks  abounded  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  were  said  to  bring  the  best 
cocoons   to   the   Billijik   silk-market.     Several  of  the 
villages   at  the  northern  end   of  the  Kara-dere,  and 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west,  are  wholly  Greek. 
Many  of  the  houses  of  the  town  were  four  stories  high, 
but  they  were  built  of  wood,  and  in  a  tottering,  half- 
ruined  condition.     The  Turks  could   not  repair  their 
abodes  through  poverty,  and  the  Rayahs  were  afraid  of 
repairing  theirs  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as  rich. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Catholics  had  put  their  houses  in 
decent  order ;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  these  enjoyed  ' 
French  protection.     In  several  of  the  narrow  streets  the 
houses,  which  usually  project  over  the  first-floor,  lopped 
over  so  much  that  it  was  almost  a  trial  of  the  nerves  to 
walk  under  them. 

Our  host  had  a  small  farm  at  a  short  distance,  where 
he  was  cultivating  the  broad-leaved  mulberry-tree  and 
the  English  potato  from  stock  procured  at  Hadji  Haivat, 
and  was  growing  a  few  excellent  vegetables.  His 
potatoes  were  superb.  The  Turks  did  not  like  them  at 
first,  but  they  were  now  growing  ravenously  fond  of 
them.  He  and  Sandalji-Oglou  (who  had  married  one 
of  his  sisters)  were  trying  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
madder-roots,  and  of  the  yellow  berry.  The  latter 
they  had  grown  with  great  success,  and  were  hoping  to 
make  it  an  article  of  exportation.  The  small  madder- 
root  grows  wild  in  m|iny  parts  of  the  country,  parti- 
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cularly  in  low  damp  places.  All  the  Armenians  com- 
plained of  the  dreadful  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered 
the  transport  of  goods  so  slow  and  expensive,  and  they 
confirmed  the  reports  we  had  heard  elsewhere — that  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  in  a  worse  state  than  formerly, 
because,  before  the  reformed  system  of  levying  taxes, 
the  townships  raised  money  on  their  own  people  and 
repaired  the  bridges,  and  now  and  then  smoothened  the 
roads  which  lay  within  their  several  districts ;  but  now 
the  government  took  the  money  and  never  repaired  a 
road  or  a  bridge.  They  cited  examples  of  streams  that 
were  bridged  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  that  were  now 
impassable  for  weeks  together  in  the  wet  season,  and 
never  to  be  passed  except  by  wading  through  the  water. 
Both  host  and  hostess  strongly  pressed  us  to  stay 
a  few  days  longer;  but,  by  daybreak  on  Friday  the 
22nd  of  October,  we  got  out  our  horses  to  pursue  our 
journey  to  Nicaea.  On  reaching  the  khan,  hitherto  so 
dull,  we  found  it  all  in  a  bustle.  The  Constantinople 
post  had  arrived  in  the  night,  and  brought  news  of  some 
rise,  or  some  prospect  of  a  rise,  in  the  price  of  silk  for 
the  English  market  The  Armenians  were  filling  their 
purses  and  money-bags,  and  mounting  their  horses  to 
go  buy.  They  had  all  been  singing  "  Up  in  the 
morning  early  " — they  had  been  up  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  the  courier.  And  now  they  were  oflT,  some 
for  Keuplu,  some  for  Sueut,  some  for  Yeni-Ghieul,  some 
for  Yeni-shehr — every  man  of  them  to  some  place 
where  silk  was  made  or  stored.  As  we  were  told,  some 
two  millions  of  Turkish  piastres  were  going  with  them 
over  mountains  and  moors,  and  through  wild  forests 
and  rocky  defiles.     I  believe   that  the  news  the  Con- 
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stantinople  courier  had  brought  was  false  news,  for  at 
the  moment  England  was  going  through  one  of  her 
periodical  money  crises ;  but  at  the  moment  it  flattered 
my  national  vanity  to  think  that  an  electric  touch, 
parting  from  London,  the  mighty  heart  of  commerce, 
should  be  thus  felt  in  a  few  days  at  a  place  like  Billijik. 
M.  Garabet  would  see  to  the  storing  of  our  saddle- 
bags ;  and  it  was  7  a.m.  before  we  took  leave  of  him. 
At  8.15  we  rode  through  a  small  tumble-down  village 
called  Pellideuze.  At  10  we  had  a  small  village  on 
either  side  of  us,  but  at  some  distance  from  our  road  or 
track.  Behind  the  village  on  our  left  there  were  said 
to  be  some  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  Our  path 
sloped  up  and  down  a  desolate  uncultivated  country, 
very  heathy  and  odorous.  Except  a  few  camel-drivers 
we  saw  no  other  human  being  on  the  road ;  and  all  in 
vain  did  we  look  across  a  beautiful  and  naturally  lux- 
uriant country,  for  any  sign  of  cultivation,  until,  at 
2.30  P.M.  we  came  down  from  some  heights  upon  a 
sparkling  mill-stream  and  a  small  overshot  Turkish 
mill,  where  we  saw  two  Osmanlees  wearing  white 
turbans,  and  were  overtaken  by  a  strange-visaged  Turk, 
mounted  on  a  very  ugly  but  rather  clever  pony,  and 
leading,  by  a  knotted  piece  of  rope,  a  very  pretty  and 
gentle  Angora  greyhound.  Having  forded  the  mill- 
stream,  we  presently  came  to  a  considerable  river, 
running  rather  rapidly  N.  by  E.,  and  called  Ghieuk 
Sou,  or  "  Heaven  Water."  This  river  was  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  side  ones  being  narrow 
and  low,  and  the  central  one  broad  and  high  :  it  was  an 
old  Turkish  bridge  of  the  true  old  Turkish  pattern  ;  the 
paving  was  loosened  and  rough,  the  parapet  low,  and  in 
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part  knocked  away :  we  ascended  to  the  point  above  the 
keystone  of  the  central  arch  as  if  we  were  going  to 
heaven,  and  then  descended  as  if  we  were  going  some- 
where else.  At  a  gunshot  beyond  this  bridge,  near  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Heaven  Water,  were  a  guard  and 
coflfee-house,  a  f^rm-house  in  ruins,  and  two  or  three 
hovels.  We  dismounted  at  the  cafe  to  make  a  dinner 
out  of  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags.  The  Turk  on 
the  pony  stayed  with  us,  telling  us  that  he  was  going  to 
Nicaea  and  would  be  our  guide  across  the  mountains. 
We  tried  his  patience  in  waiting,  for  after  our  refection 
at  the  cafe  I  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Ghieuk  Sou, 
in  the  shade  of  some  tall  trees,  and  sketched  the  old 
bridge  and  made  some  inquiries  of  the  people.  The 
hamlet  is  called  Keupri-Hissar,  or  "Bridge  Castle." 
The  bridge  is  there  clearly  enough,  but  of  the  castle 
we  could  see  no  sign.  John  thought  that  the  river  must 
be  the  Sangarius ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Gallus,  one  of  the 
feeders  of  that  important  stream.  At  this  spot  it  is 
a  rapid  romantic  river,  with  a  few  of  those  beautiful 
Oriental  weeping-willows  on  its  right  bank.  The 
verdure  all  round  was  of  spring ;  there  were  magnificent 
pastures  without  flocks  or  herds  upon  them,  and  a  few 
tilled  fields  not  larger  than  garden-plots.  The  cafejee 
was  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever. 

At  3.30  P.M.  we  remounted,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  our  Turk  on  the  pony.  He  was  unarmed,  and  evi- 
dently wanted  the  protection  of  our  guns  and  pistols ; 
but  the  rogue  was  too  proud  to  say  so,  and  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  waited  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  our  company,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  showing 
us   the  shortest  and  best  way  across  the   mountains- 
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Very  soon  after  leaving  Keupri-Hissar  we  began  ascend- 
ing steep,  bare  rocks,  and  then  the  wooded  sides  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  seemed  thrown  about  haphazard 
without  chains,  or  links,  or  system.  An  immense 
number  of  Cornel-trees,  bearing  the  then  ripe  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  berries,  were  about  midway  on  these 
heights,  tempting  Halil  and  the  other  Mussulman  to 
pluck  and  eat  very  frequently.  Passing  these  and  still 
ascending,  we  came,  at  4.45  p.m.,  to  a  deep,  rugged, 
winding  path  which  ran  into  a  dark  pine-forest.  Here 
Halil  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  and  ourTche- 
lebee  dropped  a  few  swan-shot  into  his  double  barrels, 
for  the  place  had — and  had  recently  well  merited — a 
bad  name.*  Emerging  from  it,  on  the  top  of  a  green 
hillock  to  our  right,  and  just  over  our  heads,  with  their 
bodies  relieving  against  the  blue  sky,  we  saw  two  tall, 
grim-looking  fellows  armed  tp  the  teeth.  But  they 
were  honest  Yerooks  armed  only  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  and  presently  we  heard  their  watch-dogs  and 
saw  some  of  their  cattle.  Through  an  opening  of  the 
trees  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  of  Nicasa 
and  of  some  of  the  bold  mountains  which  frame  it  A 
few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  had  a  more  ample 
view — a  glorious,  sunset  view !  The  smooth  lake  was 
like  lustrous  pearl ;  the  mountains  were  in  part  steeped 
in  a  golden  vapour,  and  in  part  were  dyed  in  a  deeper 
blue  than  ever  indigo  produced — in  a  colour  full  of 
body  without  opacity,  but  light,  transparent,  setherial. 
These  mountains  were  loftiest  on  our  left,  or  at  the 
western  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  of  their  highest 

♦  An  Ionian  Greek  (a  British  protected  subject)  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
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peaks  had  the  volcanic  shape  and  character.  There 
was  not  a  boat  or  a  skiff  to  be  seen  on  the  vast  and 
tranquil  bosom  of  the  waters ;  no  villages  were  visible  on 
the  banks  or  above  them ;  but  midway  up  the  mountains 
two  or  three  wreaths  of  white  smoke  rose  above  the 
trees,  speaking  of  human  habitation  and  the  evening 
repast.  Crossing  one  more  rugged  ridge,  covered  with 
ilex,  juniper,  dwarf  cypress,  Daphne  laurel,  Azalia 
pontica,  laurestina,  myrtle,  and  other  strongly  but 
sweetly  scented  shrubs,  we  saw  several  tracks  diverging 
in  front  of  us.  We  looked  for  our  Turkish  friend ;  but 
he  was  gone.  We  had  got  through  the  dangerous  pass, 
and  afler  seeing  the  Yerooks,  in  the  vicinity  of  whose 
camps  robberies  are  not  known,  he  had  no  doubt  dis- 
carded his  last  apprehension ;  and,  while  we  had  been 
halting  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect,  he  had  gone 
off  on  his  clever  pony,  e.ven  without  bidding  Halil  fare- 
well ;  and  we  never  saw  him,  or  his  pony,  or  his  Angora 
greyhound  again.  Choosing  for  ourselves,  we  took  one 
of  the  tracks,  and  soon  plunged,  as  it  were  headlong, 
into  a  deep,  narrow,  winding,  truly  fearful  chasm — I 
think  the  worst  I  ever  threaded.  We  were  shut  in 
between  rocks  and  masses  of  tufo ;  the  only  road-maker 
had  been  the  wintry  torrent  When  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down,  an  opening  of  rocks  and  trees  allowed  us  to 
see,  still  far  beneath  us,  in  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  the  Lower  Empire  towers  and 
battlements  and  the  Turkish  domes  and  minarets  of 
Nicaea  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Tliough  deep  beneath  us,  they  looked  as  if  we  might 
have  thrown  our  hats  down  upon  them.  Before  we  got 
free  of  our  mountains  and  gullies  the  sun  had  set  and 
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the  very  brief  twilight  was  gone  ;  but  happily  the  moon, 
nearly  at  her  full,  rose  over  a  broad  black  hill,  and 
lighted  us  across  the  plain,  which  we  did  not  reach  until 
6.15  P.M.  That  plain — far  broader  than  we  had  antici- 
pated— was  flat,  deserted,  silent,  and  sad.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  forlorn  town,  the  immense  walls  and 
towers  of  which  lay  before  us  in  the  broad  moonlight ; 
as  we  advanced,  we  heard  the  shrill  cry  and  yell  of  a 
pack  of  jackals  prowling  by  the  border  of  the  lake,  and 
as  we  drew  still  nearer  to  those  ghostly  walls  and 
towers,  we  heard  plenty  of  owls  hooting  and  screeching, 
and  some  of  the  ill-omened  race  flitted  right  across  our 
path,  making  their  very  worst  music.  These  cucu- 
vajas  are  far  more  dolorous  than  our  English  screech- 
owls.  They  were  here  innumerable;  they  made  the 
night  hideous.  They  did  not  seem  to  reprove  us  for 
molesting  their  "ancient  solitary  reign,"  but  to  scoff 
at  us  for  coming  without  cause  to  that  abode  of 
misery,  disease,  and  death.  They  continued  their 
screams,  the  big  owls  their  hooting,  and  the  jackals 
their  yelling;  and  with  these  sounds  ringing  in  our 
ears  we,  at  7  p.m.,  entered  the  open,  unguarded,  south- 
western gate  of  the  ancient  and  once  renowned  city  of 
Nicaea. 

No  human  being  was  visible ;  an  old  owl,  speaking 
from  an  ivied  tower,  did  not  say  "Welcome,"  but  "Fools, 
what  want  you  here?"  We  passed  under  a  second 
stone  gateway,  and  by  the  ruins  of  a  third — the  three 
being  close  together,  the  one  within  the  other.  But 
where  we  looked  for  houses  and  streets,  we  found  only 
trees,  and  fields,  and  common,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
low  fragments  of  ancient  walls.     To  my  eyes  nothing. 
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absolutely  nothing,  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town 
was  visible  from  that  low  vapoury  flat;  and  the  better 
eyes  of  my  companions  could  see  nothing  but  two  or 
three  white  minarets,  which  appeared  to  be  retreating 
before  us.  It  had  been  my  fortune  to  live  much  among 
the  sad  remains  of  ancient  greatness,  and  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  scenes  of  desolation ;  but  I  never  saw  a 
desolateness  like  this,  or  felt  it  so  much.  It  fell  upon 
the  heart  like  cold  lead.  We  rode  by  two  deserted  and 
ruinous  hamams  and  some  tall  Turkish  gravestones,  and 
at  last,  at  about  7-20,  we  found  ourselves  in  something 
like  a  street,  with  a  mosque  and  an  inclosed  cemetery 
(with  tall  trees  growing  at  the  corners),  on  one  hand, 
and  three  or  four  houses  or  hovels  on  the  other.  But 
we  did  not  know  our  way  to  the  tcharshy,  to  the  khan, 
or  coffee-house;  and  there  was  nobody  abroad  to  tell 
us.  The  very  dogs  appeared  to  have  fled  the  place — 
those  Lemures  of  the  Turks  were  voiceless.  Going  on 
or  round  about,  at  hazard,  we  came  to  another  ruined 
bath,  of  which  a  family  of  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  had 
taken  possession.  At  the  arched  doorway  there  was  a 
swart  little  boy  sitting  in  the  moonshine  and  nursing  an 
infant.  Our  voices  brought  out  a  tall,  very  dark,  grim 
woman — grim  and  black  enough  to  put  out  our  only 
light,  the  light  of  the  moon.  Though  themselves 
enough  to  scare  a  regiment  of  horse  in  that  dim,  ghostly 
place,  the  Tchinganei  were  evidently  much  afraid  of  us. 
The  infant  screamed ;  the  boy  would  not  go  with  us  to 
show  us  our  way :  he  and  his  dam  were  not  to  be  moved 
or  tempted  even  by  the  magical  word  "  backshish.'*  We 
groped  our  road  by  ourselves,  and  entered  some  deep 
slush  at  the  end  of  a  silent  street,  the  scent  of  which 
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told  our  Tchelebee  that  we  were  getting  near  the 
market-place ;  now  too  some  of  the  Lemures  began  to 
howl ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  got  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  tcharshy,  where  two  or  three  miserable 
shops  and  the  principal  Turkish  coffee-house  were  yet 
open.  The  cafe  had  a  khan  attached  to  it ;  and  here, 
in  a  filthy  puddle,  we  dismounted.  Before  the  khanjee 
led  us  to  our  apartment  we  peeped  into  the  coffee- 
house. Raised  platforms  of  wood  ran  along  two  sides 
of  the  room,  and  on  these  two  or  three  travellers  were 
sleeping ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
crackling  and  smoking  pine-fire,  burning  on  an  elevated 
hearth,  so  raised^'  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
cafejee ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  room  there  was  a  pan 
of  burning  charcoal,  round  which  were  seated  about  a 
dozen  turbaned  Turks,  the  notabilities  of  the  place, 
some  smoking  vigorously  to  dispel  the  baleful  damp  of 
night,  and  others  not  having  strength  enough  left  to 
smoke,  and  all  being  sallow,  thin,  haggard,  and  silent. 
Such  was  the  Nicaean  Council  we  saw  assembled  in  the 
coffee-house,  which  was  lighted  by  the  flames  on  the 
hearth  and  by  two  cresset-lamps. 

The  poor  khanjee  was  as  yellow  as  gold  and  as  thin 
as  a  ghost ;  he  was  in  the  hot  fit  of  malaria  fever,  and 
could  scarcely  crawl  or  hold  up  his  head ;  his  servant 
or  slave  was  as  yellow  as  himself,  but  instead  of  burning 
he  was  freezing,  having  the  cold  fit  on  him.  Hot  or 
cold,  burning  fever,  or  freezing,  shaking  ague — these 
were  the  principal  varieties  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people  in  this  horrible  swamp.  Our  Tchelebee 
bought  and  lighted  some  Turkish  tallow  candles,  the 
khanjee  procured  us  a  pilaff  and  some  yaourt ;  but  the 
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candles  had  not  been  lighted  five  minutes,  ere  bugs 
came  out  by  detachments  and  regiments  from  the  cre- 
vices of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  rotten  wood 
floor.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  everywhere,  in 
front,  on  the  two  flanks,  in  the  rear,  above  us,  and 
below  us !  They  began  crawling  up  the  low  stool  on 
which  our  pilafi*  was  smoking.  We  rushed  out  of  the 
place.  The  khanjee  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  no 
better  room.  The  cafejee  took  us  in  and  gave  up  to  us  his 
own  chamber — a  mere  closet  some  twelve  feet  long  by 
six  broad — in  which  he  positively  assured  us  we  should 
find  very  few  bugs  and  no  fleas  to  speak  of.  We  finished 
our  meal,  put  our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  under  our 
heads,  and  stretched  ourselves  on  a  matting  which 
covered  the  hard  boards.  Being  fatigued,  we  slept; 
but  a  long  sleep  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  den ; 
the  air  was  oppressively  close,  the  stench  insupportable ; 
the  fleas  came  upon  us  like  nimble  tirailleurs — and  then 
the  slow,  measured  march  of  the  heavy  infantry,  the 
bugs. 

Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  make  another  bolt. 
We  went  out  into  the  cafe,  and  there  waited  till  the 
cafejee  lighted  his  fire  and  boiled  his  great  copper  pot, 
and  the  very  early-rising  Turks  began  to  drop  in.  It 
was  like  a  congregating  of  ghosts  who  had  all  died  last 
night  of  the  jaundice.  In  the  first  grey  light  of  the 
morning  they  looked  more  awful  than  they  had  done 
over  night  when  sitting  in  council  round  the  charcoal 
tripod.  These  poor  people  still  take  every  man  with  a 
hat  on  for  an  hekim ;  and  we  had  contributed  to  this 
belief  by  giving  some  pills  and  quinine  to  the  khanjee 
and  his  man.     They  begged  we  would  give  them  some- 
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thing  to  "  cut  **  their  fever,  and  we  made  a  new  distri- 
bution from  our  very  stinted  medicine-chest  The 
cafejee,  who  had  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
who  was  active,  very  good-natured,  and  obliging,  told 
us  that  the  heat  of  summer  had  been  greater  and  longer 
than  usual,  that  the  fever  had  been  terrible  this  year, 
and  that  a  good  many  men,  women,  and  children  had 
died  "  swollen  *' — that  is  to  say,  of  dropsy,  in  which 
repeated  attacks  of  the  malaria  disease  are  apt  to  ter- 
minate. 

We  were  out  among  the  ruins  some  time  before  the 
sun  showed  himself  over  the  eastward  mountains.  A 
thick  white  fog  lay  upon  the  level  ground  and  all  the 
plain,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  the 
ground  was  wet  and  cold,  and  in  some  parts  splashy 
from  the  overflowing  of  little  streams  which  were  run- 
ning to  waste  and  mischief;  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
— and  three-fourths  of  the  area  inclosed  by  the  city 
walls  were  in  this  predicament — the  vegetation  was  un- 
commonly rank  and  strong;  in  spaces  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  wild  fennel  was  growing  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  was  so  thick  and  strong  in  the 
stalk  that  we  could  scarcely  force  our  way  through  it 
Hares  abounded :  at  every  twenty  yards  we  started  one 
or  two.  The  large  red  squirrels  of  the  country  were 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  apparently  very  busy ;  but 
instead  of  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
being  nestled  among  the  branches,  they  were  perched 
upon  the  tops  of  grey  old  towers,  or  scudding  along  the 
battlements  or  the  rough  edges  of  ruined  walls. 

We  were  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  green 
mound,  rising  from  the  dead  level  within  the  city  walls, 
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like  an  islet  from  the  sea,  and  being  at  the  distance  of 
a  good  rifle-shot  from  the  outer  walls  on  that  side,  and 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  By  leaping  over  a  deep  ditch, 
and  by  fighting  our  way  through  a  most  slovenly  planta- 
tion of  mulberries,  the  dwarf  trees  of  which  had  not 
shed  a  leaf^  we  reached  the  mound*  It  was  partly 
natural,  and  partly  artificial :  compact  masses  of  rock 
obtruded  from  the  alluvial  flat ;  soil  had  formed  over 
these  rocks,  and  more  earth  had  been  piled  upon  this, 
until  a  flattened  cone  was  made,  of  no  great  dimensions, 
but  some  feet  higher  than  the  artificial  mound  at  Aizani; 
and  here,  as  there,  there  was  a  substructure  of  magnifi- 
cent stone  arches,  that  had  once  supported  some  beau- 
tiful Greek  temple,  which,  being  thus  raised,  would  show 
itself  over  the  line  of  battlements  to  those  who  came  up 
the  lake,  and  would  be  visible  from  every  part  of  the  level 
city.  The  arches  were  much  more  choked  up  than 
those  under  the  Temple  at  Aizani,  but  they  were  of 
the  same  material,  the  same  Hellenic  workmanship,  and 
no  doubt  of  the  same  period,  and  like  them  they  seemed 
built  for  eternity.  Of  the  Temple  nothing  was  left 
except  some  minute  fragments  on  the  sides  of  the  mound 
and  in  the  mulberry  gardens  below;  but  there  was 
chiselling  on  some  of  these  tiny  fragments  which  an- 
nounced the  classical  period. 

Except  the  gates  by  which  we  had  entered  last  night 
and  the  subterranean  arches  of  this  mound,  the  ruins 
of  Niccea  consisted  solely  of  walls  and  towers,  and 
scattered  fragments,  unintelligible,  mean,  and  of  no 
account.  The  walls  were  long  and  massy  and  crene- 
lated ;  the  towers  frequent  and  lofty  (though  far  fix)m 
being  so  close  together  as  those  at  Kutayah),  some  of 
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them  were  round,  some  square,  and  some  barrel-shaped, 
projecting  in  the  middle.  Though  rent  by  war  and  by 
tempest  they  were  more  entire  than  I  had  expected. 
Here  were  towers  grey  and  bare ;  there,  towers  covered 
all  over  with  ivy  or  with  wild  vines.  The  long  face  of 
these  fortifications  towards  the  lake  was  still  bold  and 
menacing,  and  to  the  highest  degree  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque. All  the  walls  were  of  prodigious  thickness, 
not  made  up  of  rubble-work,  but  solidly  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  the  brickwork  being  admirable.  In  other 
parts,  where  additions  or  repairs  had  been  made,  the 
work  was  not  so  good,  and  of  rubble  there  was  plenty. 
There  were  three  lines  of  walls — wall  within  wall,  and 
two  broad  fosses  between.  The  face  towards  the  lake 
was,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  broad 
waters,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  their  present  level. 
This  head  of  the  lake  was  shingly,  the  stones  and 
pebbles  being  rounded  as  if  by  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 
and,  here  and  there,  there  was  a  low-lying  ridge  of 
tufo-looking  rock. 

Along  this  line,  under  the  old  walls  and  lonely 
towers,  and  between  them  and  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
we  saw  the  track  and  trail  of  innumerable  otters.  Our 
guide  and  only  companion — a  Greek  who  was  getting 
into  years,  and  who  had  already  gotten  into  a  deplorably 
low  state  of  spirits — told  us  that  these  animals  swarmed 
here,  and  that  it  was  considered  excellent  sport  to  hunt 
and  shoot  them  by  moonlight  Gentleman  John  and  Halil 
were  highly  excited,  for  otters'  skins  always  fetch  a  good 
price  in  the  Brusa  market ;  they  and  Ibrahim  and  their 
sporting  friends  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  otters  of 
the  Lake  of  Dudakli,  and  John  had  had  no  sport  of 
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the  kind  for  some  years.  There  was  something  more 
attractive  to  us  than  the  skins  of  the  poor  beasts — the 
broad  lake,  the'  stately,  lonely  ruins,  and  the  bright 
moonlight.  We  arranged  with  the  Greek  for  a  shoot- 
ing party  towards  midnight,  and  he  engaged  to  be  with 
us  with  his  son  and  one  or  two  Turks. 

As  we  quitted  the  brink  of  the  Lake  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  a  sudden 
and  overpowering  heat ;  the  mists  dissipated  themselves 
like  steam,  rendering  the  air  quite  clammy. 

In  the  walls  and  towers  there  was  a  curious  inter- 
mixture of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lower  Empire 
materials  and  workmanship ;  beautifully  quarried  and 
squared  blocks  of  stone  of  great  size,  matchless  Roman 
bricks,  rubble,  badly  shaped  and  baked  bricks,  shafts, 
or  portions  of  fluted  classical  columns,  worked  in  longi- 
tudinally, blocks  of  white  marble  with  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions  turned  upside  down  or  set  sideways,  massy 
bases  of  columns,  and  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals, 
strips  of  beautiful  friezes,  all  mixed  and  jumbled  together, 
to  make  up  a  circuit  of  fortifications  which  never  kept  out 
a  brave  assailant  That  loathsome  people,  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire  (who  in  the  end  had  their  re- 
venge on  the  conquering  Turks,  by  inoculating  them 
with  their  own  worst  vices),  had  evidently  worked  up 
in  these  extensive  fortifications  nearly  all  the  beautiful 
materials  of  the  snjaller  but  classical  city.  They  never 
quarried  such  stones  or  cut  such  marbles  as  are  found 
in  some  of  the  towers,  in  the  vaults  on  the  mound,  and 
by  the  south  gate.  Wild  scamony  was  almost  as  fre- 
quent as  the  gigantic  wild  fennel.  In  some  places  near 
the  walls  and  towers,  and  within  them,  the  grass  was 
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rich  and  luxuriant.  Our  Greek  told  us  that  the  pasture 
within  t/ie  tovm  walls  was  excellent.  Strange  praise! 
In  one  angle  of  the  walls  we  saw  two  Turks  lazily 
ploughing ;  in  another  void  space  a  boy  was  digging  in 
search  of  wild  madder  roots,  and  as  he  dug  he  was 
constantly  coming  upon  the  basements  of  ancient  edifices. 
Taking  out  my  pocket-compass  to  ascertain  some  bear- 
ings, the  Greek  asked  whether  the  quivering  needle  did 
not  point,  when  it  settled,  to  the  spots  where  the  trea- 
sures lay  hidden.  Our  laughter  did  not  dispel  his 
belief  that  we  were  in  search  of  concealed  gold,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  magical  art.  We  climbed  up 
the  ruins  of  a  sadly  battered  tower,  called  "  The 
Maiden's  Tower,"  and  said  to  have  been  the  one  at 
which  the  Latin  Crusaders  forced  their  way  in,  after 
that  siege  which  cost  the  Greeks  so  dearly.  The  big 
red  squirrels  were  here  so  numerous  that  I  almost 
fancied  they  might  have  disputed  our  passage.  Here 
were  other  fragments  speaking  out  plainly  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  taken  and  broken 
up  the  beauty  of  antiquity  to  make  their  strength. 
We  had  now  been  more  than  three  hours  among  the 
ruins,  but  were  yet  far  from  having  completed  the 
circuit.  "  To  go  all  round  the  walls,"  said  our  Greek, 
^^  takes  a  man  from  morning  till  evening  on  a  summer's 
day."  This  was  hyperbolical ;  but  the  range  is  very 
extensive,  with  many  sinuosities^^  and  ins  and  outs,  so 
that  to  perambulate  the  whole  on  foot  must  be  a  serious 
matter  when  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  it  was  to-day — 
towards  the  end  of  October. 

We  should  have  continued  our  researches,  but  while 
sitting  at  "  The  Maiden's  Tower  "  I  was  seized  with  a 
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bad  headache  and  a  pain  that  extended  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  down  the  spine,  and  made  me  think  of  my 
own  malaria  fevers  of  former  times.  We  had  come 
out  too  early  in  the  morning :  my  feet  were  wet  and 
cold  when  the  sun  began  to  scorch  us,  and  that  morn- 
ing vapour  is  not  to  be  breathed  with  impunity  by  men 
with  fasting  stomachs.  We  gave  up  the  rest  of  our 
girOy  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  coffee-house. 

The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  there  was  not 
particularly  well  suited  to  cheer  one's  spirits  or  to  chase 
away  the  dark-coming  shadows  of  that  demon  who  had 
twice  had  me  in  his  clutches.  Added  to  our  early 
patients  there  were  now  others  waiting  for  our  return, 
and  for  pills  and  sulphate  of  quinine.  Every  mother's 
son  of  them  had,  or  had  recently,  suffered  a  vile  inter- 
mittent. A  sad  lot!  We  gave  away  our  medicines 
until  we  had  no  more  to  give.  They  were  very  thank- 
ful, and  Gentleman  John,  in  an  energetic  and  luminous 
discourse,  worked  upon  their  imaginations  and  won 
their  faith  to  two  facts  very  dissimilar  in  character — 
1,  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  specific ;  2,  that  I, 
though  a  Bey,  was  a  very  great  Hekim.  There  was 
one  poor  fellow,  in  about  the  saddest  case  of  all  of  them, 
and  with  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  dropsy,  who  would 
take  neither  pills  nor  powders.  He  would  none  of  our 
physic!  He  had  consulted  a  wandering  dervish,  who 
had  been  at  Mecca  and  was  saintly-mad ;  that  holy  man 
had  given  him  a  charm  for  five  piastres,  and  if  the 
charm  of  the  dervish  could  not  cut  his  fever,  nothing 
else  could !  He  was  sure  of  that !  If  the  charm  did 
not  cure  him,  it  would  be  his  kismet  to  die !  I  chafed 
my  temples  with  some  raki,  took  a  dram  internally, 
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and,  having  had  hardly  any  sleep,  lay  down  for  half  an 
hour  on  one  of  the  wooden  platforms  of  the  cafinet. 
As  I  rose  with  the  same  pains,  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  continue  my  retreat  and  quit  Nicaea.  It  grieved  me 
to  disappoint  my  party  of  the  moonlight  sport  between 
the  walls  and  the  lake,  and — to  confess  the  truth,  as 
an  honest  man — I  felt,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  that  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  disappoint  oneself.  But  there  was  little 
more  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  or  to  be  learned  from  the 
people,  and  to  be  seized  and  detained  here  by  a  serious 
sickness  would  be  rather  fearful. 

We  ordered  a  good  feed  for  the  poor  horses,  and 
walked  about  the  wretched  modern  town,  which  is 
shrivelled  up  in  a  N.E.  corner,  not  occupying  anything 
like  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  old  city.  It 
contained  about  eighty  Turkish  and  seventy  Greek 
houses  or  hovels,  all  delabrhy  rotting  and  falling  to 
pieces.*  At  a  very  recent  date  the  place  had  been 
larger,  as  was  shown  by  ruins  of  modern  houses ;  and 
at  one  period,  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  town 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  was  denoted  by 
the  extensive  ruins  of  good  stone  khans,  public  baths, 
and  mosques.  The  Osmanlees  had  let  all  things  go  to 
entire  ruin  except  one  bath  and  two  mosques.  There 
had  also  been  many  marble  fountains  and  subterraneous 
aqueducts ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  fountain  near 
the  coffee-house  (and  that  had  been  sadly  maltreated) 
they  were  all  abandoned,  broken,  or  stopped  up.  In 
several  spots  we  saw  good  traces  of  the  stone-embanked 

•  A  centur}-  ago  Pocockc  found  300  houses  in  Nicaja,  of  which  not  more 
than  20  were  Greek.  In  the  year  1800  Colonel  Leake  found  the  neighbour- 
ing plain,  now  so  neglected  and  desolate,  richly  cultivated  and  cheerful. 
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canals  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  had  carried  off  the 
superfluous  water  which  is  now  left  to  stagnate  round 
the  old  walls  and  even  within  them,  and  to  poison  that 
beautiful,  genial,  balmy  atmosphere. 

The  drainage  of  the  whole  plain,  which  has  a  gentle 
declination  from  the  surrounding  mountains  (which  send 
down  the  waters)  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  would  be  a 
most  easy  and  simple  operation.  Having  other  courses 
in  the  rear  of  these  nearest  mountains,  no  great  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  into  the  plain,  which  is  traversed  only 
by  one  considerable  stream.  The  lake  at  the  lower 
end  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river 
I  have  mentioned  (the  Ascanius)  as  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Moudania  near  Ghemlik.  Having  this  outlet, 
the  spacious  lake  is  not  liable  to  sudden  increment  or 
destructive  overflowings :  it  carries  off  all  the  drainage 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  river  might  easily 
be  made  to  convey  a  vast  deal  more  water  into  the  sea 
than  now  reaches  it.  By .  clearing  the  mouth  of  this 
river  a  little,  a  wealthy  Armenian  named  Hadji 
Hohannes  had  reclaimed  a  considerable  number  of 
acres  of  most  excellent  land  at  that  end  of  the  lake. 
We  were  told  at  Ghemlik  that  a  competent  English- 
man had  examined  this  outlet,  and  had  reported  that, 
by  canalizing  the  short  river,  here  and  there,  a  water 
communication,  most  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
duce, might  be  established  between  the  lake,  the  gulf 
of  Moudania,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Constanti- 
nople. But  of  what  use  these  reports  ?  For  ten 
years  the  Porte  has  been  receiving  them,  and  in 
many  cases  employing,  at  great  cost,  Europeans  of 
different  nations  to  draw  them  up.     But  where  has  there 
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been  a  beginning  made  to  the  operations  recommended 
by  the  reports  ? 

The  length  of  the  lake  is  usually  set  down  at  fifteen 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  at  eight  miles.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  larger.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  sheet  of 
water.  It  abounds  with  fish,  but  the  people  know  not 
how  to  take  them.  During  our  stay  we  did  not  see  so 
much  as  a  skiff  floating  upon  it ;  yet  there  are  a  good 
many  villages  scattered  along  the  shores  or  on  the  hill 
sides  close  above  the  shore.  We  were  told  that  there 
were  some  boats,  but  I  suspect  they  were  nothing  but 
hollowed  trees,  or  mere  rafts  made  of  a  few  planks,  tied 
and  not  nailed  together.  Though  otherwise  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  eatables,  the  tcharshy  had  not  a 
fish  to  sell.  It  seemed  all  in  vain  to  talk  about  the 
immense  advantages  they  might  derive  by  getting  a  few 
boats  and  nets  and  other  good  implements,  and  fishing 
the  lake :  the  Turks  said  that  they  were  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  not  men  of  the  water;  the  more  intelligent 
Greeks  said  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks  if  they  attempted  to  do  what  they  would  not  do 
themselves ;  that  a  heavy  saliane  would  be  laid  upon 
their  boats  and  nets,  that  the  Agha  would  put  such 
prices  as  he  chose  upon  the  fish  they  caught,  and  that 
they  would  find  in  the  end  they  were  none  the  bet- 
ter for  their  new  industry.  Arguments  such  as  these, 
and  bearing  upon  other  enterprises,  were  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  Greeks  with  whom  we  conversed  in  Asia  Minor 
or  in  the  European  provinces ;  and  the  conviction  was 
deeply  seated  in  their  hearts,  precluding  nearly  all  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  throwing  the  cold  waters  of  despair 
over  every  improvement  projected  or  proposed  to  them. 
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Standing  on  one  of  the  high  roads  or  tracks  from 
Scutari  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  NicsBa  is  a 
resting-place  for  a  good  many  Turkish  travellers ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  market  being  comparatively  well 
supplied.  This  morning  several  parties  were  going  and 
coming.  One  party  was  that  of  an  Agh^,  who  was 
travelling  with  his  son,  a  green-turbaned  boy  some  ten 
years  old,  a  starch,  sallow-faced,  white-turbaned  MoUah 
or  Kadi,  and  about  a  dozen  servants,  all  mounted  on 
wretched  hacks.  The  Agha  grunted  a  return  to  our 
salutations ;  his  son  looked  insolently  and  disdainfully 
at  us ;  the  man  of  the  law  and  the  Koran  averted  his 
eyes  as  if  from  some  unclean  and  disgusting  objects, 
and  from  some  of  the  party  I  heard  mutterings  and 
words  which  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  our 
mothers  and  sisters. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  coins  that  were 
brought  to  us  for  sale  were  barbarous  worthless  things 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  country  appears  to  have 
been  literally  swept  clean  of  its  gems  of  ancient  art 
As  my  headache  was  distressing,  we  did  not  visit  the 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  which  lies  in  a  corner  by  the 
eastern  walls,  and  which  has  on  it  a  short  inscription  in 
small  characters  which  are  said  to  be  wholly  unknown 
to  the  learned,  and  to  have  excited  some  interest  among 
the  philologists  of  Germany.  I  regret  this  omission. 
If  I  had  accurately  copied  it,  or  taken  an  impression 
from  it,  my  learned  and  most  ingenious  old  friend, 
Edwin  Norris,  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  Asiatic 
Society,  who  found  out  the  mystery  of  the  Cabul  rock 
inscription  after  the  scholars  of  Europe  had  given  it 
up,  would  have  found  out  this  also,  if  the  characters 
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had  been  those  of  any  ancient  language,  mixed  or 
simple,  and  not,  as  I  was  inclined  to  surmise  from  the 
description  given  to  me,  the  mere  scrawling  of  some 
illiterate  barbarian  who  did  not  know  how  to  shape 
any  letters  or  symbols.  Some  such  scrawls,  with  small 
caricature  figures,  we  saw  scratched  on  the  exterior  of 
the  temple  at  Aizani. 

We  mounted  at  1 .  30  p.m.  for  Yeni-Shehr.  Lord 
Cowley  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  had 
been  at  Nicaea  a  week  or  two  before  us,  and  had  en- 
camped for  a  night  on  the  border  of  the  Lake ;  but  we 
did  not  know,  until  we  returned  to  Constantinople,  that 
they  had  all  carried  back  intermittent  fever  with  them. 
At  the  date  of  our  visit  it  was  usually  considered  that 
the  place  was  tolerably  safe,  but  the  heavy  autumnal 
rains  had  delayed  their  advent,  and  the  heat  was  great 
and  altogether  extraordinary. 

A  little  beyond  the  ruined  gates  by  which  we  had 
entered  by  moonlight,  we  passed  an  encampment  or 
hutting  of  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies.  Thieves  all !  We 
crossed  the  same  mountains  we  toiled  over  yesterday 
evening,  but  by  a  far  better  road.  Indeed  this  route 
from  Nicaea  to  Yeni-Shehr  might  easily,  and  at  little 
expense,  be  made  very  good.  At  3. 15  we  halted  at  a 
guard-and-coffee  house  romantically  situated  among  the 
hills,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  beneath.  But  my 
headache  continued,  and  to  me  the  lake  had  a  heavy, 
slaty,  leaden  look ;  and  the  mountains  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  it  seemed  lumpy  and  bare.  Yet  on  that  side,  near 
the  water's  edge,  there  were  some  villages,  and  the 
cultivation  was  said  to  be  good.  Soon  after  leaving 
this    dervent  we   came    to    easy,    shelving   hills,    and 
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to  some  pleasant^  green  corn-fields,  the  sowing  being 
already  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  ground.  We 
left  three  thriving  Greek  villages  on  our  right,  up  the 
hills.*  At  4.30  we  got  down  to  the  fine  broad  plain 
of  Yeni-Shehr,  and  saw  that  town  before  us,  looking 
quite  near.  But  it  was  6  o'clock  before  we  reached  it 
and  dismounted  at  the  filthy  khan.  The  Agha — the 
antiquarian  friend  whom  we  had  met  in  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  Yeni-Ghieul — had  some  Turkish  guests 
with  him,  and  I  felt  too  unwell  to  join  the  party.  I 
could  scarcely  hold  my  head  up,  and  was  anxious  to  be 
back  in  the  farm-house  at  Hadji-Haivat  Our  Tchelebee, 
who  had  friends  everywhere,  found  one  in  this  khan  of 
Yeni-Shehr,  who  lent  me  a  good  soft  mattress  and  an 
additional  coverlet.  There  were  neither  bugs  nor  fleas 
in  the  place.  I  took  a  dose  of  raki  mixed  with  hot 
water,  got  well  covered  up,  went  soundly  to  sleep,  per- 
spired copiously,  and  awoke  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  free  from  pain  and  almost  well. 

It  was  Sunday  the  24th  of  October.  Yeni-Shehr 
(New  City)  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the 
many  ancient  Caesareas,  which  in  Ptolemy's  order  of 
places  is  put  between  Nica^a  and  Brusa ;  but  nothing 
remains  of  the  ancient  city.  It  appeared  to  be  about 
the  size  of  Yeni-Ghieul.  We  got  into  the  saddle  at 
7  A.M.,  splashed  through  the  filth  of  the  town,  and 
came  out  upon  the  open,  sweet  plain.  A  magnificent 
expanse  of  the  finest  of  corn-lands  was  before  us  and  all 

•  Mr.  D.  Sandison,  our  consul  at  Busa,  and  Miss  S — ,  who  made  a  tour 
a  few  weeks  after  us,  found  a  curious  cave  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills. 
It  was  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  had  within  it  a  little  hasso-relievo.  A  figure 
of  a  goat  was  almost  perfect,  llie  place  had  probably  been  some  rustic 
temple  of  Pan. 
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round  us.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  was  un- 
touched, yet  we  saw  here  and  there  some  signs  of  ad- 
vancing cultivation.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  on  the 
plain,  and  although  there  are  said  to  be  a  good  many 
villages  in  it  or  on  the  hill  sides  round  about  it,  we  saw 
only  two  or  three  small  ones  at  a  distance.  At  about 
8.35  A.M.  we  drew  rein  at  a  little  village  on  the  road, 
and  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Bahram  Agha,  a 
Turkish  farmer  who  lived  here,  and  held  and  cultivated 
a  great  quantity  of  corn-land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  a  well-mannered,  very  intelligent,  and  hospi- 
table Osmanlee.  He  wished  us  to  remain  with  him  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  sorry  that  we  could  not  do  so. 
He  regaled  us  with  a  good  breakfast.  He  had  a  quick 
eye  to  agricultural  improvement;  and,  in  admitting 
that  the  country-people  were  oppressed,  he  complained 
that  they  were  by  nature  indolent  and  averse  to  any 
change  in  their  old  routine  habits.  By  means  of  his 
friend  John  he  had  furnished  himself  with  a  good 
English  plough,  and  was  then  trying  to  get  some  made 
after  that  model.  He  said  that  scratching  the  earth 
was  not  enough  in  this  plain,  and  that  the  Turkish 
plough  could  do  nothing  but  scratch.  He  was  much 
interested  by  our  account  of  Dr.  Davis's  light  South 
Carolina  plough,  and  his  methods  of  cultivating  cotton. 
He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr 
was  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  he  was 
very  eager  to  obtain  one  or  two  of  the  doctor's  ploughs 
and  some  of  his  American  cotton-seed  and  fine  white 
maize  :  I  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  gratify  both 
these  wishes,  and  that  I  should  be  rendering  a  service 
not  only  to  this  good  Turk,  but  also  to  his  neighbours, 
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who  all  looked  up  to  him  as  tx)  a  superior  intelligence. 
Months  after  our  return  to  Constantinople  I  sent  a  little 
of  the  cotton-seed  and  maize  to  Brusa ;  but  Dr.  Davis 
could  send  no  ploughs  because  none  Jiad  been  made! 
Everything  about  this  Bahram  Agha  was  clean  and 
orderly,  and  wore  a  prosperous  look.  His  buffaloes, 
his  oxen,  and  sheep  were  very  fine.  He  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  proper  modes  of  shearing  and  clean- 
ing the  wool.  Here  too  was  a  man  the  Sultan  ought 
to  honour.  With  proper  encouragement  he  might  soon 
change  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country.  At 
9.30  A.M.  we  remounted.  As  we  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward the  magnificent  plain  narrowed,  and  we  soon  had 
steep,  stony  ridges  on  our  right,  sprinkled  with  under- 
wood and  sweet-scented  myrtle.  These  ridges  were  all 
alive  with  the  red-legged  partridge.  The  plain  here, 
towards  its  western  end,  is  very  fine.  Part  of  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  at  some  period  or  other  been  a  lake.  In  two 
quite  modern  French  maps  we  had  with  us  there'was  a 
thumping  lake  set  down  here,  and  called  Lac  de  Yeni 
Shehr.  There  is  no  lake  at  all.*  The  plam  grew  nar- 
rower still.  A  little  after  11  a.m.  we  quitted  it  and 
entered  a  winding  mountain-pass  fiill  of  beauty.  Issu- 
ing from  this  short  pass  we  came  to  pleasant  vineyards, 
and  a  strip  of  country  in  part  rather  neatly  cultivated, 
and  in  part  beautifully  wooded.  At  the  sight  of  the 
vineyards  and  a  mulberry  plantation  Halil  said  with 
great  glee  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  we  were  approach- 
ing his  dear  plain  of  Brusa.     At  noon  we  entered  the 

*  A  ghlcnl,  or  lake,  has  however  an  existence  in  tradition  ;  a  Mussulman 
Hercules  had  marvellously  drained  it  long  ago  :  so  said  the  Turks.  Colonel 
Leake,  in  his  ingenious  '  Essay  of  a  Map  of  Asia-Minor,  Ancient  and 
Modem,*  places  a  lake  close  to  Teni-Shehr,  where  none  now  existo,  and 
oonjectures  that  it  may  have  been  the  Smyrdiane  of  the  Greeks. 
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healthy,  elevated,  charmingly  situated  Turkish  village 
of  Ghimbos  (Charcoal),  and  dismounted  at  the  guard- 
and-coffee  house,  to  rest  our  horses,  smoke  pipe,  and 
gossip  with  the  villagers. 

The  place  was  far  more  thriving  than  any  Turkish 
village  we  had  seen  on  all  this  journey.  The  houses,  it 
is  true,  were  little  better  than  hovels,  but  the  people 
were  pretty  well  dressed,  were  clean,  and  looked  cheer- 
ful. The  women  were  drying  their  tarkhanh  in  the 
sloping  piazza  of  the  village.  We  were  to  horse  again 
at  1  P.M.  On  issuing  from  the  village  we  met  an  old 
Turk — another  of  John's  countless  friends — from  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  riding  on  a  donkey :  he  was  in  much 
haste  and  in  evident  perturbation — he  was  hunting  after 
a  he-slave  who  had  bolted  last  night.  If  the  Nubian 
went  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  the  old  Hadji  would 
hunt  in  vain.  The  Sultan's  uniform  releases  the  slave 
from  his  master ;  yet  there  are  few  slaves  who  will  vo- 
luntarily enter  the  army.  We  descended  that  abomi- 
nable, rough,  paved  road,  or  steep  winding  causeway, 
which  leads  down  to  the  plain  of  Brusa,  by  the  morasses 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  At  2  p.m.  we 
had  sight  of  the  little  lake  of  Dudakli,  lying  far  beneath 
us,  and  of  the  village  and  Ibrahim's  farm  beyond  the 
lake.  And  now  the  rich  Brusa  plain,  with  its  grand 
flanking  mountains  opened  gloriously  before  us.  Ever 
since  yesterday  evening,  when  we  began  to  descend  into 
the  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr,  the  lofty  ridges  of  Olympus, 
towering  over  the  other  mountains,  and  well  powdered 
with  snow,  had  been  in  sight;  but  now  we  almost 
hugged  their  flanks,  leaving  Sousourluk  on  our  right  I 
Hiding  to  the  left  of  the  old  fortress,  and  between 
it  and  the  foot  of   Olympus,  we  went  through   the 
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village  of  Kestel,  where  a  bright,  rapid  stream  and  a 
mill,  and  a  very  picturesque  mosque  gave  beauty  to  an 
otherwise  ordinary  place.  As  the  sun  declined,  the 
views  became  more  and  more  beautiful.  A  little  be- 
yond Kestel  the  scenery  was  absolutely  enchanting! 
Sparkling,  dashing,  flashing  waters — intensely  blue 
mountain — grey  smoke  curling  up  from  the  mountain- 
villages — trees,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  some,  as  the 
cypresses,  almost  black — whole  fo.'^csts  of  chesnut-trees 
of  Vandyke  brown — arubas  drawn  by  white  oxen,  and 
caravans  of  camels  going  slowly  through  these  woods — 
young  mulberry  plantations  now  betraying  their  first 
autumnal  tinting — noble  oaks,  and  still  more  majestic 
platani  showing  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  tall 
poplars  that  dropped  their  foliage  with  every  cool 
breeze  which  reached  them  from  Olympus !  The  fallen 
leaves  made  sylvan  music,  rustling,  and  cracking  under 
our  horses'  feet,  and  being  very  thick  in  the  sweet 
chestnut-woods :  there  was  a  tinkling  of  bells  as  the 
goats  were  driven  in  from  the  mountains ;  and  a  soft 
lowing  of  cattle.  At  5.30,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
we  turned  the  corner  by  the  lone  cemetery  and  ruined 
khan  of  Hadji  Haivat,  and  in  three  minutes  dismounted 
at  the  gate  of  the  renowned  chiftlik,  where  all,  Chris- 
tians or  Turks,  bipeds  or  quadrupeds,  were  right  glad 
to  see  us. 

The  news  which  greeted  us  was  that  the  terrible  finan- 
cial crisis  was  not  yet  over  in  England,  that  the  cholera 
was  bad  at  Constantinople,  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
had  not  arrived  there,  and  that  nobody  now  knew 
when  he  might  be  expected.  If  we  could  have  obtained 
this  last  intelligence  at  Kutayah,  or  even  at  Billijik, 
we  would  have  prolonged  our  tour. 
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State  of  the  Roads  —  Ibrahim's  Wife  —  Ibrahim's  Devotions  —  Arri- 
val of  Wild  Swans  —  Sousourluk  and  our  Greek  Host  there  —  More 
Oppression  —  A  Rough  Ride  —  Back  to  Hadji-Haivat  —  Squirrels  — 
An  Hyaena  —  A  Murdered  Arab  —  The  Ruined  Khan  —  Taxes,  and 
more  Oppression. 

The  day  after  our  return  to  Hadji-Haivat,  the  weather 
being  very  warm  down  here  in  the  Brusa  plain,  I  had 
a  shivering  fit ;  but  it  went  ofF,  and  a  few  small  doses 
of  quinine  set  me  up.  The  quails  were  all  gone,  but 
better  game  abounded.  Our  larder  was  quite  full  of 
hares  and  partridges.  We  lived  upon  game,  most 
rarely  touching  butcher's  meat,  all  the  time  we  were  at 
the  farm.  The  woodcocks  delayed  their  coming,  the 
weather  being  so  warm ;  but  the  tchelebee  said  they 
would  be  dropping  in  with  the  first  rough  weather. 

I  renewed  my  study  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
plain.  The  farmers,  whether  Turks,  Greeks,  or  Arme- 
nians, have  no  notion  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
One  method  is  to  sow  a  field  one  year  with  Indian 
corn,  or  with  melons,  gourds,  etc.,  if  the  field  can  be 
watered,    or  lies   in   low   damp   ground;    and   if  the 
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ground  is  dry  and  cannot  easily  be  watered,  they  sow 
lentils  and  sesame :  next  year  they  sow  the  field  with 
winter  wheat ;  the  third  year  they  sow  it  with  rye  or 
oats ;  and  the  fourth  they  leave  it  fallow.  But  this  is 
only  in  the  best  grounds  and  with  the  best  farmers. 
In  the  country  above  the  plain  they  get  a  crop  of  wheat 
off  a  field  and  then  leave  it  fallow  for  a  year  or  two, 
saying  that  they  have  so  much  ground  they  need  not 
over-fatigue  it.  No  manure  is  known  or  used  except 
the  droppings  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  abundant  wood- 
ashes  are  all  thrown  away.  There  are  heaps,  mounds, 
mountains  of  the  most  valuable  manure  in  the  outskirts 
of  Brusa,  the  accumulation — for  centuries — of  the  refuse 
of  the  city.  Some  of  these  mounds,  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  town,  towards  Hadji-Haivat,  look  like  tumuli. 
A  Frenchman  chose  to  bury  the  great  Hannibal  under 
one  of  them,  and  a  stupendous  heap  of  manure  passes 
in  the  country,  to  this  day,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Tomb 
of  Hannibal."  The  rank  vegetation,  the  gigantic 
thistles  and  brushwood  that  grow  upon  them,  show  what 
healthy  vigour  they  would  impart  if  properly  mixed 
with  other  soil.  They  would  be  a  large  fortune  in 
England.  Here  they  were  never  touched  by  the  agri- 
culturist ;  and  other  heaps,  in  process  of  formation, 
were  growing  up  around  them.  Gentleman  John  had 
nibbled  once  or  twice,  but  I  believe  this  gave  offence  to 
the  Turks;  and  although  the  distance  fi'om  his  farm 
was  not  more  than  four  English  miles,  the  difficulty  of 
transport  was  great  The  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Every  man  cuts  down  a  tree 
and  makes  his  own  plough  out  of  it     These  ploughs 
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are  usually  put  together  without  having  so  much  iron  in 
them  as  is  contained  in  a  tenpenny  nail.  In  some  of 
the  soils  scratching  might  be  enough,  but  the  short, 
superficial,  wooden  share  does  not  cut  up  the  weeds,  and 
a  rank  vegetation  smothers  the  young  corn.  Harrows, 
rollers,  and  scarifiers  are  unknown.  Instead  of  rollers 
they  use  an  uncouth,  badly-made,  clumsy  machine, 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  traineaux  of  Flanders.  A 
hoe  or  a  rake  we  never  saw.  Spade-husbandry  seemed 
to  be  unknown.  They  had  hardly  any  spades  to  dig 
with ;  those  we  saw  had  very  long,  straight  handles — 
mere  sticks,  with  a  cross-bar  a-top :  in  most  instances 
the  blades  were  of  hard  wood,  edged  with  a  little  iron. 
I  never  saw  such  deplorable  attempts  at  hedging  and 
ditching;  but  without  tools  what  could  they  do? 
They  drive  the  plough  through  the  spaces  left  between 
their  rows  of  mulberries  in  a  slow  and  very  awkward 
manner.  Here  Dr.  Davis's  light  but  deep-cutting 
plough  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  use.  The 
American  cotton  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage 
in  many  parts  of  the  plain,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
far  more  suitable  than  at  San  Stefano. 

Although  splendid  crops  of  hay  might  be  had,  but 
very  little  hay  is  made;  and  that  little,  before  it  is 
ripened,  is  used  for  horses  after  their  return  from 
grass,  in  June  and  July,  and  is  not  kept  for  winter 
stock.  Nor  have  they  any  proper  substitute  for  hay. 
Clover,  the  flower  of  which  is  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
Turkey-red  colour,  grows  everywhere  in  a  wild  state, 
but  is  never  cultivated.  Artificial  grasses  are  unknown 
all  over  the  empire.  The  Swedish  turnip,  the  common 
turnip,  and  mangold-wurzel  would  thrive  wonderfully  in 
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many  parts  of  the  plain :  our  host  grew  Swedes  weigh- 
ing 5  okes  a-piece,  and  mangold-wurzel  weighing  from 
9  to  10  okes  the  root ;  but  their  culture  is  unknown 
among  the  farmers  and  people  of  the  country.  Hence, 
when  the  winter  is  at  all  severe,  and  snow  lies  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  ground,  the  oxen  grow  thin,  and 
the  sheep  perish  for  want  of  food.  The  cattle  are  kept 
half  alive  upon  chopped  straw.  In  1832-3  the  winter 
was  very  severe :  the  Brusa  butchers  having  many 
sheep  on  hand,  and  seeing  them  perish  daily,  anti- 
cipated utter  ruin  to  themselves,  and  petitioned  the 
governor  (then  a  Mutzellim  and  not  a  Pasha)  to  do 
something  for  them — something  to  save  them  all  from 
bankruptcy.  The  Mutzellim  gave  orders  that  these 
sheep  should  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town ;  and  a  certain  number  were  accordingly  sent 
to  every  mahalle  (or  parish),  to  every  decent  khan, 
and  to-  every  mosque ;  and  from  these  chefs  lieux  they 
were  re-distributed  in  detail  to  the  several  houses,  etc. 
The  distribution  was  regulated  according  to  each  man*s 
estimated  means.  Some  had  as  many  as  nine,  some 
had  only  one ;  but  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  cost 
price  (about  thirty  piastres)  for  every  sheep  allotted  to 
him,  although  all  these  sheep  were  diseased — were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone — were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
starvation.  Most  killed  their  sheep  off-hand  and  gave 
the  carrion  meat  to  the  poor.  Some  few  kept  theirs 
alive  on  bran  and  cabbage-leaves  until  the  spring. 
And  in  this  way  the  Esnaff,  or  Corporation  of  butchers, 
was  saved  from  ruin.  Precisely  the  same  case  occurred 
in  another  year;  but,  even  in  ordinary  years,  the 
sheep,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  become 
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very  poor — mutton  is  then  very  scarce  and  very  bad 
— and  there  is  no  eatable  beef  to  supply  its  place.  In 
many  parts  of  the  plain,  particularly  at  the  roots  of 
Olympus,  potatoes  might  be  grown  splendidly.  There 
was  a  ready  demand  for  them  in  the  Brusa  market  and 
for  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  of 
Sousourluk  were  now  growing  a  good  many,  and  would 
be  growing  more  if  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and 
other  tax-gatherers  had  not  fallen  upon  them.  They 
could  not  carry  their  potatoes  to  Moudania  or  Ghemlik 
for  exportation  to  the  capital  without  paying  three  tolls 
or  duties.  With  a  few  potatoes,  mixed  with  a  cabbage 
or  two,  these  frugal  villagers  would  make  a  dinner  for 
the  whole  family.  The  root  had  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  turn  watery  and  sweet ;  but,  this  year,  the 
mysterious  potato  disease  had  partially  visited  this  new 
potato  region. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  Mount  Olympus  derive  some  profit  from 
their  chesnut-woods.  Leaving  them  in  their  outward 
husks  and  piling  them  on  the  ground,  and  covering 
them  with  branches  and  leaves,  the  fruit  will  keep  some 
months  out  in  the  woods.  A  great  deal  more  of  this 
fruit  would  be  sent  to  Constantinople  if  there  were  but 
carriageable  roads ;  they  can  only  convey  it  on  horses, 
and  as  chesnuts  are  heavy,  and  the  country  tracks  in  a 
fearful  state  during  the  season  the  fruit  is  in  demand,  it 
is  hard  work  to  get  a  few  horse-loads  down  to  the  coast 
Owing  to  this,  and  to  tolls  and  octrois^  chesnuts  are  ten 
times  dearer  at  Constantinople  than  they  are  at  Brusa^ 
which  ought  to  be  only  a  day's  journey  off.  In  the 
villages  on  this  side  of  Olympus  they  can  scarcely  be 
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said  to  have  a  price.  Whenever  any  were  wanted  at 
Hadji-Haivat  we  went  into  the  nearest  wood  and  took 
them.  Here  would  be  admirable  fattening  food  for 
swine,  and  good  stocks  of  winter  pork  might  be  pro- 
cured equal  in  flavour  to  the  chesnut-fed  pork  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  But  the  meat  is  forbidden  to  the 
faithful;  and  the  Turks,  though  they  readily  enough 
shoot  wild  boars  and  sell  them  to  the  Christians^  do 
not  like  to  see  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  keep  pigs. 
Except  in  two  or  three  small  villages,  where  the  Greeks 
were  living  entirely  by  themselves,  we  never  saw  a 
domestic  pig  either  in  the  Pashalic  of  Brusa  or  in  the 
European  Pashalik  of  Adrianople.*  A  portion  of  the 
chesnuts  of  Olympus  fattened  the  wild  swine  and  made 
their  flesh  most  savoury,  but  a  far  larger  portion  rotted 
On  the  ground  where  it  fell 

The  diflerence  in  the  price  of  produce  between  one 
place  and  another  is  quite  astounding,  until  one  thinks 
of  the  state  of  the  roads.  Up  at  Kutayah  com  was 
selling  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  it  was  fetch- 
ing at  Brusa.  So  difficult  is  conveyance,  that  the  pro- 
duce and  good  things  of  one  district  are  scarcely  known 
in  the  neighbouring  district.  At  Brusa,  and  in  the 
plain,  they  had,  at  this  season,  plenty  of  milk,  but  hardly 
ever  any  sea-fish :  at  Moudania,  only  eighteen  miles  ofi^, 
they  had  abundance  of  fish  and  no  milk. 

The  great  object  of  cultivation  on  the  north  side  of 

*  A  Greek  of  Selyvria  procured  a  boar-pig  and  two  or  three  females, 
keeping  them  as  close  as  he  could ;  and  finding  that  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians of  the  place  were  ready  customers  for  pig*s  meat,  he  attended  to  the 
increase  of  his  stock  ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  drive  a  pretty  trade,  when 
the  Salian^  collectors  put  such  a  tax  upon  his  sties,  that  he  cut  all  his 
pigs*  throats  and  gave  up  that  industry ! 
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the  plain  is  the  mulberry-tree ;  on  the  south  side  the 
mulberry  is  rather  plentifully  mixed  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  the  vine  being  at  times  well  cultivated,  and  the 
olive  never.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that 
we  found  out  the  reason  of  the  oil  of  the  country 
being  so  very  bad.  The  grinding  government  grinds 
the  olives.  All  the  olives  must  be  sent  to  public  mills, 
in  order  that  profits  may  be  made,  and  the  Ushur  easily 
collected:  this  is  farmed  out,  and  the  oil  Farmer- 
General  was  now  said  to  be  AchmetrFethi-Pasha, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  brother-in-law  to 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  whose  oil-oflBces  were,  of  course,' 
filled  by  Armenians.  The  price  of  oil  in  Brusa  is  fixed 
by  the  Pasha.  Twenty  years  ago  excellent  oil  might 
be  procured  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  we  could 
find  none  now.  The  vines,  though  cut  back,  are  not 
cut  sufficiently,  and  they  are  left  to  grow  far  too  old  and 
far  too  close  together.  Little  care  is  taken  in  planting 
slips  and  renewing.  The  people  go  for  quantity,  and 
have  not  a  right  notion  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
To  quality  they  attend  but  little.  At  Naples  they 
count  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  grapes.  Here  we 
saw  scarcely  more  than  five  varieties,  and  in  common 
consumption  only  three^  although  we  were  told  that 
there  were  about  a  dozen  varieties.  The  absurd  regu- 
lations and  interference  of  government  as  to  price,  dis- 
courage any  attempt  at  amelioration.  The  wine  made 
on  the  slopes  of  Olympus,  and  of  the  Katerlee  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  is  made  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  The  Brusa  wine  is  white,  acrid,  and 
heady.  It  may  be  made  very  good,  and  it  has  been 
made  excellent,  now  and  then,  by  a  private  individual  ' 
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for  his  own  family  use.  My  dear  old  friend,  Constan- 
tine  Zohrab,  made  every  year  a  small  quantity,  which 
was  admirable,  and  was  improved  by  keeping;  but 
between  the  periods  of  his  death  and  my  return  to 
Turkey  the  last  bottle  had  been  drunk.  The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Falkeisen,  who  had  the  great  silk  filature,  and 
who  speculated  in  all  things  (monopolizing  not  a  few, 
with  the  evident  connivance  of  the  Pasha),  speculated 
also  in  wine.  Apparently  they  put  their  trust  in  a 
high  sounding  name,  and  the  shape  and  quality  of  their 
bottles :  they  called  the  wine  "  vin  d' Olympe,^*  and  they 
bottled  it  in  long-necked  Rhine  bottles.  At  one  time 
their  wine  department  was  managed  by  a  Swiss,  who 
was  said  to  have  had  good  practice  both  in  France  and 
Germany ;  but  this  poor  Swiss  became  hypochondriac 
at  Brusa,  and  one  evening,  cutting  his  throat  first,  he 
threw  himself  down  a  precipice  of  Mount  Olympus. 
The  Falkeisen  wine  that  we  drank  was  certainly 
the  worst  of  all  the  white  wines  in  use  here.  It 
was  vile  manufactured  stuff,  injurious  to  nerves  and 
stomach.  At  Demirdesh  they  made  a  wine  that  was 
usually  sweet  and  worthless  ;  but  some  of  it  was  as 
good  as  Burgundy ;  and  on  the  slopes  behind  Demir- 
desh, on  the  acclivities  under  Philladar,  and  in  twenty 
other  places,  there  are  sunny  coteSy  and  the  most  suit- 
able soils,  which  ought  to  produce  wines  fiiUy  equal  to 
those  of  the  famed  Cote  d!Or^  or  C6te  Roti.  The 
grand  staple  of  Brusa  is  silk,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the 
mulberry-gardens  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  quantity 
produced.  Where  water  is  easily  attainable  they  irri- 
gate these  plantations ;  but  whether  irrigated  or  not 
they  are  beautifiilly  green  from  the  beginning  of  April 
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until  the  end  of  October,  and  it  is  the  delightful  ver- 
dure of  these  plantations  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  plain  of  Brusa.  No  farm  is  con- 
sidered a  farm  here  that  has  no  mulberry-garden.  The 
people  of  the  country  engraft  many  of  their  mulberry- 
trees  with  a  finer,  broad-leaved  sort  (Jalk),  which  came 
originally  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  name  denotes. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  at  night,  it  was  rather  cool, 
and  snow  fell  upon  Olympus. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  9  a.m.,  we  set  out  for 
Ibrahim's  farm  at  Dudakli.  Heavy  rain  must  have 
fallen  somewhere,  for  a  broad  torrent,  with  an  enor- 
mous rocky  or  stony  bed,  called  Delhi-Irmak,  or  the 
"Mad  Stream,'*  one  of  several  between  us  and  the 
village  of  Sousourluk,  was  running  at  a  furious  rate, 
and  plainly  showing  what  a  very  mad  fellow  he  must 
be  when  full  of  drink.  Though  the  snow  of  Olympus 
dazzled  my  eyes,  it  was  oppressively  sultry  in  the  plain. 
At  2  P.M.,  we  reached  Dudakli,  and  found  that  our  sul- 
phate of  quinine  had  done  wonders  for  Ibrahim,  who 
was  running  about  and  as  cheerful  as  ever.  It  was  far 
otherwise  with  the  poor,  sick,  deserted  stork  that  we 
saw  here  at  our  first  visit :  he  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  days :  poor  fellow  I  if  he  had  not  been  eaten  up 
by  the  jackals  he  must  have  crept  into  some  hole  in  the 
rocks  and  have  there  died.  In  the  farm  we  had  good 
and  comfortable  entertainment  The  invisible  Mrs. 
Ibrahim  made  a  good  pilafi^,  and  our  Tchelebee  roasted 
some  of  our  partridges.  The  room  in  which  we  slept 
was  the  best  in  the  house,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Not 
a  flea  was  there :  but  the  roof  and  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  hung  all  over  with  beautiful  quinces 
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and  pomegranates,  which  were  tied  up  with  strings  or 
lodged  on  narrow  shelves.  They  will  thus  keep  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  At  a  very  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning  Gentleman  John,  M.  Louis, 
his  brother-in-law,  Ibrahim,  and  Charles,  went  to  look 
after  the  partridges,  and  were  out  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day.  I  remained  at  home  in  the  Dudakli  farm 
to  look  after  my  notes  and  make  a  sketch  or  two.  The 
second  Mrs.  Ibrahim  was  still,  of  course,  invisible ;  but 
her  son,  the  handsome  young  Mahmoud,  remained  with 
me,  and  Halil  came  up  from  his  private  residence  in 
the  village  of  Idir.  The  unseen  Mrs.  Ibrahim,  who 
had  that  excellent  quality  in  woman,  a  soft,  sweet 
voice,  was  receiving  company  this  morning,  in  a  room 
separated  from  that  in  which  I  was  sitting  and  writing 
by  a  narrow  corridor,  and  neither  her  door  nor  mine 
was  closed,  the  weather  being  still  so  warm.  All  the 
ladies  of  Dudakli  came  to  see  her,  and  they  sipped 
coffee  and  talked  and  laughed,  their  laughter  having 
a  very  English  sound.  Some  of  the  matrons  came  and 
took  a  peep  at  me  and  my  proceedings,  without  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  room,  but  one  old  dame  and  two 
little  black-eyed  damsels  came  frankly  into  the  room, 
and  spoke  very  prettily,  and  turned  over  my  books  with 
much  curiosity.  Later  in  the  day  there  came  an  old 
Yerook,  mounted  on  a  handsome  grey  mare,  and  very 
well  attired.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  vil- 
lagers at  Dudakli  are  half  Yerook  themselves.  They 
maintain  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  migratory 
tribes,  and  this,  I  believe,  besides  being  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  the  way  of  a  little  trade  or  barter,  tends  to 
keep  up  the  bold,  independent  spirit  of  this  village. 
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The  patriarch  was  rather  sorry  that  his  friend  Ibrahim 
was  not  at  home.  Of  course  he  neither  approached 
the  harem  nor  made  any  inquiry  after  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Ibrahim :  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  took 
coffee,  smoked  a  tchibouque,  behaved  very  much  like  a 
gentleman,  and  then  took  his  departure  for  his  camp, 
which  had  been  pitched  for  a  few  days  on  some  green 
hills  not  far  off.  Halil  held  his  stirnip  while  he  mounted 
the  grey  mare,  and  I  think  young  Mahmoud  kissed  the 
hem  of  his  garment. 

There  were  many  things  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
this  Turkish  farm-house  which  interested  me  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  they  would  be  diflScult  to  describe,  and 
perhaps  wearisome  in  a  description.  All  was  simple 
and  primitive,  but  not  disorderly.  There  were  few 
stores  or  commodities,  but  such  things  as  existed  were 
tolerably  abundant,  and  no  painful  stint  was  exhibited. 
A  neighbour  wanted  some  flour,  for  he  had  neglected 
to  go  in  time  to  the  mill  at  Narle-dere-keui  to  get  some 
of  his  own  com  ground :  he  was  told  to  go  into  a  store- 
room and  take  what  he  wanted.  Lying  out  of  the  way, 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  high  road,  in  a  corner, 
and  at  the  very  head  of  the  plain,  Dudakli  was  not  on 
the  way  to  any  places  except  the  two  small  Yerook 
villages  over  the  lake,  and  it  was,  therefore,  very  little 
frequented  by  passengers.  But  to-day  three  way-faring 
Turks,  evidently  very  poor  men,  stopped  to  rest  them- 
selves for  an  hour  at  the  farm,  and,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  bread,  country  cheese,  some  pomegranates,  and 
a  fine  water-melon,  were  placed  before  them;  and  before 
they  took  their  departure  our  invisible,  biit  not  inactive, 
hostess,  sent  out  from  the  harem  a  tiny  cup  of  coffee  for  each. 
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Ibrahim  had  a  tolerably  good  stock  of  corn  and 
maize,  and  barley  of  his  own  growing.  A  small  pro- 
vision of  rice  had  been  purchased  at  Brusa.  He  was 
well  furnished  with  cheese.  Three  or  four  cows  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  milk ;  and  nearly  every  day 
they  made  with  some  of  the  milk  refreshing  yaourt^  or 
sweet,  delicious  caimac.  The  pair  of  buffaloes  which 
he  had  for  his  tillage  were  splendid  animals  compared 
with  those  we  usually  saw  in  the  country.  A  small 
flock  of  geese  were  grazing  on  the  village-green,  towards 
the  river-side,  with  the  geese  of  the  rest  of  the  villagers. 
I  think  there  were  no  ducks.  I  know  that  there  were 
no  barn-door  fowls,  or  any  poultry  of  that  sort.  Du- 
dakli  stood  too  near  to  the  wild  mountain,  the  lake, 
the  river,  the  fens,  and  morasses,  which  were  all  too 
swarming  with  destructive  vermin  to  allow  of  the  profit- 
able rearing  of  poultry.  The  stoats  were  large,  vora- 
cious, cunning,  and  very  nimble ;  so  were  the  wild-cats 
and  the  polecats :  no  walls  could  keep  them  out ;  and 
the  walls  of  the  farm-yards  and  houses  of  Dudakli — as 
all  over  the  plain — were  composed  merely  of  wooden 
beams,  joists,  uprights,  and  transverse  pieces  of  timber, 
having  the  interstices  filled  up  with  caked  earth,  or 
with  bricks  only  dried  in  the  sun.  Geese  are  not  alto- 
gether such  silly  birds  as  they  are  called.  Halil,  a  good 
authority,  said  that  the  geese  of  Dudakli  were  not  to  be 
caught  napping ;  that  they  knew  how  to  defend  them- 
selves with  their  beaks,  and  that  when  a  dangerous 
enemy  got  among  them  they  always  made  noise  enough 
to  rouse  the  whole  village.  There  was  no  meat  in  the 
farm-house.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  butcher's  shop 
among  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  and  that  it  was  only 
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on  very  rare  and  most  festive  occasions  that  the  vil- 
lagers, whether  Turks,  Greeks,  or  Armenians,  ever  ate 
meat.  None  had  been  tasted  in  this  house  since  the 
Bairam,  when  Ibrahim,  as  a  good  Mussulman,  and  in 
duty  bound,  killed  a  sheep  without  spot  or  blemish,  and 
feasted  some  friends  who  were  too  poor  to  oflFer  up  the 
required  sacrifice  themselves.  As  our  host  was  a  good 
sportsman,  hares  and  partridges  were  not  wanting,  and 
would  not  be  wanting  any  time  through  the  season. 
When  the  larder  required  a  supply,  Ibrahim  took  his 
gun  and  got  it.  Such  also  was  the  economy  at  Hadji 
Haivat;  and  Gentleman  John  would  ask  us  whether 
we  wanted  hares,  partridges,  snipes,  and  (a  little  later) 
woodcocks,  or  pheasants,  just  as  in  England  a  cook  or 
housekeeper  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  beef,  veal,  or 
mutton,  and  he  would  go  out  with  his  little  dog  Diana 
and  his  double  barrels,  and  be  as  sure  to  bring  back  the 
birds  desiderated  as  the  cook  would  be  to  bring  back 
the  meat  from  a  market  or  well-stocked  butcher's  shop. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  game,  and  its  no 
cost  (it  cost  only  powder  and  shot),  Ibrahim  and  his 
household  did  not  eat  much  of  it.  Occasionally  he  sold 
a  good  deal  among  the  Franks  in  Brusa.  He  might 
have  sold  much  more ;  but  the  Pasha's  people,  who 
were  very  unfair  sportsmen,  who  proceeded  to  work  on 
the  unmanly  battue  system,  and  who  had  committed 
such  havoc  among  the  pheasants  that  those  birds  were 
becoming  rather  scarce  in  the  plain,  had,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  support  of  the  chief  of  the  police,  Ehodjk 
Arab,  established  something  very  like  a  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  game. 

The  Lake  of  Dudakli  and  the  river  which  ran  from 
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it  might  have  contributed  very  materially  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  village  and  its  neighbours.  The  lake 
might  be  regarded  as  a  great  preserve,  or  piscarium. 
There  are  fish  in  it  of  a  prodigious  size ;  the  waters 
were  teeming  with  monster  carp,  pike,  and  glanisy  the 
last  named  affording  a  light,  digestible,  delicate  food  of 
admirable  flavour,  whether  fresh  or  salted.*  Yesterday 
evening,  ^as  we  were  standing  by  the  lake^  I  saw  a 
fellow  blowing  above  water,  that  looked  as  big  as  a 
porpoise.  He  was  too  distant  to  allow  of  observation, 
but  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  patriarchal  carp. 
There  were  also  tench,  and  a  sort  of  chub ;  and  trout, 
perch,  and  roach  were  in  the  river.  The  peasants  have 
no  rods  or  lines,  no  hooks,  no  nets,  no  wicker  snares. 
When  they  kill  a  big  fish  it  is  by  shooting  him  (as  he 
comes  to  the  surface)  with  a  musket  or  fowling-piece ; 
but,  now  and  then,  they  throw  from  the  shore  a  rude 
spear  or  harpoon.  The  only  boat  on  the  lake  was  a 
bit  of  hollowed  pine-tree,  belonging  to  Ibrahim,  and,  I 
believe,  fashioned  and  scooped  out  by  him  and  his 
brother  Halil.  It  would  carry  one  person,  and — having 
no  keel — would  upset  at  the  slightest  irregular  move- 
ment. 

Bold  Ibrahim  was  very  firtl  of  the  project  of  draining. 
Three  or  four  Turks  of  the  village  and  one  or  two  of 
Narle-dere-keui — all  men  of  some  little  substance — 
were  ready  to  join  him  in  the  necessary  labours.     By 

*  The  glanis  is  something  between  a  fish  and  an  eel.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  anywhere  except  in  Asia  Minor.  We  frequently  handled 
some  that  were  caught  and  sold  by  the  Cossack  colony  settled  in  this 
Paslialik,  on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Brusa  plain,  which 
weighed  from  30  to  40  lbs. ;  and  we  were  told  of  others  of  much  greater 
gize. 
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enlarging  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  deepening  its  bed, 
and  cutting  a  few  trenches,  the  lake  might  not  only  be 
kept  to  a  level,  but  that  level  might  be  brought  lower 
than  it  now  was  (before  the  heavy  rains  had  set  in),  and 
many  acres  of  fertile  soil  would  be  recovered  ;  the  un- 
healthy marshes  in  front  of  the  village  would  be  dried, 
and  many  more  acres  of  good  land  secured  for  tillage 
or  pasturage.  They  would  set  to  work  with  vigour ; 
but  they  wanted  these  conditions — that  the  fish  they 
caught  in  the  lake  should  be  theirs,  without  tax  or  duty 
to  government,  and  that  one  half  of  the  land  they  re- 
claimed should  be  theirs  also.  But  these  conditions 
could  not  be  granted  or  made  secure  except  by  an  im- 
perial firman ;  and  these  poor  people  had  not  access  to 
any  of  the  great  men,  or  money  enough  to  bribe  them. 
Three  months  after  this  visit  to  Dudakli  I  spoke  of  the 
subject  to  two  or  three  men  at  Constantinople  who  had 
the  power  to  grant  the  request,  but  who  did  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  it.  One  of  them  told  me  that 
there  was  plenty  of  land  without  draining  lakes.  But 
the  malaria  which  was  bringing  every  year  those  ter- 
rible intermittent  fevers,  and  tending  to  depopulate  the 
thinly-peopled  country  ?  He  said  there  would  be  fevers 
in  some  places,  and  that  as-there  was  plenty  of  room, 
the  people  had  better  remove  from  them !  In  this  way 
all  enterprise  is  strangled.  The  poor  people  are  but 
too  much  disposed  by  nature  or  by  habit  to  put  up  with 
things  as  they  find  them,  and  to  regard  their  liver-con- 
suming, intermittent  fevers  as  part  of  their  kismet^  and 
bogs  and  swamps  as  dispensations  of  Providence.  It 
was  rare  to  find  an  enterprising  villager  like  Ibrahim  I 
At  Dudakli,  as  in  the  other  villages,  the  people  were 
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quite  sensible  of  the  terrible  effects  produced  by  the 
horrible  roads,  and  were  willing  to  pay  regular  toll  for 
better  ones.     Turk,  or  Greek,  or  Armenian,  we  never 
knew  the  man  who  would  not  have  contributed  to  the 
making  and  keeping  up  of  roads.     The  villagers  of  the 
plain  had  repeatedly  offered  to  turn  out  to  a  man  and 
make  the  roads  themselves,  if  the  Pasha  would  only 
furnish  some  of  the  necessary  materials  and  send  them 
somebody  competent  to  direct  their  labours.     Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Porte  had  sent  over  a  great  Effendi 
from  Constantinople  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done.    The 
Effendi,  who  was  said  to  know  little  more  about  road- 
making  than   Mahomet  knew  of  railways,    travelled 
from  Moudania  to  Brusa,  and  then,  after  a  good  long 
rest,  travelled  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther,  to  the  de- 
testable stone  causeway  which  leads  from  the  end  of 
the  plain  towards  Ghimbos ;  rode  back  to  Brusa,  drew 
up  a  long  report,  hastened  back  to  the  capital,  pocketed 
some  30,000  piastres,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  roads 
— or,  if  he  thought  of  them,  the  government  did  not. 
The  mission  had  filled  a  grandiloquent  paragraph  in 
the    Constantinople    papers ;    and    that  was    enough. 
Since  the  Effendi's  short  tour  the  roads  had  been  going 
di  mal  in  peggio. 

Our  bold  host,  though  so  free  of  fanaticism  and  fond 
of  Christian  Franks,  was  yet  thoroughly  a  Mussulman, 
and,  as  times  went,  a  devout  one.  I  cannot  answer  to 
his  saying  his  prayers  Jive  times  a  day  as  enjoined  by 
the  Koran,  but  we  never  saw  him  miss  his  evening 
prayer.  At  the  proper  time  he  went  out  to  the  east 
end  of  his  corridor  or  wooden  gallery,  knelt  down,  bent 
his  forehead  to  the  floor,  stood  up,  with  his  face  towards 
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Mecca,  and  performed  all  that  was  enjoined,  with  every 
appearance  of  abstraction  and  heartfelt  devotion.  I 
had  the  more  confidence  in  him  for  this.  Halil,  who 
was  much  younger  than  his  brother,  had  been  bom  or 
brought  up  in  "  reform "  or  "  new-school  *'  times.  I 
never  saw  him  at  his  prayers ;  he  certainly  said  none  all 
the  days  that  he  was  travelling  with  us.  Nor,  in  the 
course  of  all  that  tour,  did  we  thrice  see  a  Turk  at  his 
devotions.  I  did  not  expect  this  change ;  I  could  not 
imagine  that  the  indifference  of  the  capital  had  reached 
so  far,  or  that  old  Mussulmans  and  peasants  could  have 
renounced  the  religious  habits  of  their  early  life.  It 
was  certainly  far  different  twenty  years  ago.  Then  I 
never  made  a  day*s  journey  in  Asia  Minor  without 
seeing  Mussulmans  at  their  devotions,  by  the  road  side, 
or  on  the  lonely  hill  top.  John  said  that  the  Yerooks 
were  now  about  the  only  people  he  knew  that  were 
punctual  in  this  respect.  Ibrahim  would  drink  neither 
wine  nor  raki.  There  were  not  many  Turks  in  the 
plain  of  Brusa  that  much  scrupled  to  drink  either, 
though  generally  they  preferred  the  strong  spirit.  If 
they  did  not  drink  raki  often,  it  was  because  they  could 
not  afford  it.  Once  that  they  began,  they  generally 
drank  to  excess. 

About  noon,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  after  some 
heavy  rain,  we  mounted  to  return  to  Hadji*Haivat. 
The  little  river  was  running  with  a  full  and  rapid  stream 
from  the  lake  down  the  plain  to  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Lufar.  Numerous  streamlets,  which  cut  our  path,  had 
become  broad,  deep  streams.  We  dashed  through  them 
with  the  water  to  our  saddle-girths,  and  then  went 
splashing,  and  splashed,  across  the  plain,  through  water, 
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mud,  and  mire,  getting  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  beautiful   plain   in  the  wet  season.      Just   as  we 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  stone  causeway  two  pha- 
langes of  wild  swans  passed,  wildly  screaming,  high  over 
our  heads.     Winter  was  coming  at  last.     This  army 
was  retreating  from  European  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  from 
cold  Thrace  to  genial  Bithynia.     When  we  first  saw 
them  they  were  so  very  high  in  the  air  that  they  looked 
like  two  shreds  of  clouds  sailing  on  a  wind :  when  they 
stooped  and  were  nearer  they  did  not  look  larger  than 
larks,  but  the  noise  they  sent  down  from  that  elevation 
was  almost  deafening.     They  stooped  still  lower,  and 
their  screams  became  louder.     Each  phalanx  must  have 
been  from  five  to  six  hundred  strong.     Each  was  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  as  the  old  Turkish  cavalry 
used   to   be   when    charging.      At   the   head  of  each 
phalanx,  and  always  some  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
it,  was  a  commanding  oflScer  or  ^claireuvj  who  now  and 
then  called  a  halt,  and  then  flew  forward  alone*  to  exa- 
mine the  ground.     Once  or  twice  the  6claireur  fell  back 
to  the  sharp  point  of  the  wedge,  when  silence  ensued. 
As  they  drew  close  to  the  Dudakli  lake,  they  broke 
their  array,   changing  their  wedge  formation  into  an 
irregular  square,  and  sending  down  a  good  many  scouts 
to  the  water  and  the  bulrushes.     Our  tchelebee,  who 
had  studied  their  habits  year  afler  year,  said  that  they 
would  quarter  at  Dudakli  this  afternoon  and  night,  and 
to-morrow  would  cross  the  mountains  to  the  great  Lake 
of  Nicaea,  the  surface  of  which  is  oflen  seen  almost 
eovered  with  these  majestic  white  birds,  and  wild  geese, 
and  other  water-fowl.     In  the  winter  of  1827-8,  we 
used  rather  frequently  to  cook  and  eat  the  wild  swan  at 
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Smyrna.  It  was  indeed  a  "  sublime  goose,**  a  magnifi- 
cent bird  in  a  dish,  and  when  kept  for  a  few  days,  and 
dressed  with  a  little  science,  it  was  excellent  food. 
They  were  very  plentiful  in  the  market  during  the  cold 
weather.  Below  the  causeway  the  rain  again  set  in. 
Streaming  and  splashed  all  over,  we  rode  into  the  mud 
and  filth  of  Sousourluk,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of 
a  Greek.  There  was  stabling  below,  and  a  staggering 
staircase  which  led  from  the  courtyard  and  stable-door 
to  the  apartments  above.  Getting  out  of  the  wet,  and 
going  up  stairs  first,  I  found,  in  a  large  room,  eight 
children,  heaps  of  raw  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  onions^ 
and  a  little  woman  putting  on  a  pair  of  clean  shalvars 
or  breeches.  The  last  was  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  was  hastening  to  make  herself  smart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  distinguished  company.  We  all  looked 
like  scavengers.  In  an  instant  a  good  fire  was  kindled 
with  sticks  and  the  dried  husks  of  the  Indian-corn,  and 
other  hospitable  preparations  were  begun. 

Our  Hadji  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  these 
industrious  and  intelligent  villagers,  and  about  the  most 
prosperous  Greek  in  Sousourluk.  But  his  house  was 
falling  about  his  ears.  To  our  recommendation  to  put 
it  in  order,  he  returned  the  answer  for  which  by  this 
time  I  was  fully  prepared,  "  If  I  spend  money  on  my 
house,'*  said  the  Hadji,  '^  the  ushurjees,  and  the  salian^ 
collectors,  and  all  the  unfair  tax-gatherers,  and  all  our 
own  rogues  of  tchorbajees  who  are  in  league  with 
them,  will  say  I  am  growing  rich,  and  will  squeeze  me 
accordingly.  No !  No !  the  house  may  stand  as  it  is  I 
The  tiles  are  tolerably  tight ;  you  see  it  does  not  rain 
in  here.**     "  But,"  said   our   tchelebee,    "  your  house 
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will  not  stand  long  if  something  is  not  done  to  it  ;^  and 
making  a  pair  of  compasses  with  his  astonishingly  long 
legs,  and  swaying  his  body  from  right  to  left^  and  from 
left  to  right,  he  made  the  wooden  baraque  creak  and 
shake  in  a  way  that  was  quite  alarming.  ^^  Well,"  said 
our  host,  ^'  I  must  put  up  some  props ;  you  see  I  have 
some  trees  in  the  yard.  I  will  buy  a  few  nails  in  Brusa, 
and  do  the  job  myself.  /  must  not  let  them  think  that  I 
am  getting  rich ! " 

Some  poorer  Greeks  of  the  village  were  now  quite 
desperate.  They  proposed  abandoning  their  fields, 
going  to  Hadji-Haivat  and  there  cultivating,  on  the 
division-of-produce  principle  (but  in  his  own  name), 
some  of  John's  land,  for  our  tchelebee  paid  the  fair 
taxes  and  dues  and  nothing  more,  and  the  fanners  of 
the  revenue  were  afraid  of  him  and  his  connexions. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  and  dried  our  clothes  by 
the  fire,  we  got  into  our  wet  saddles.  We  were  soon  as 
wet  as  before,  for  the  rain  recommenced,  and  the 
torrents  and  streams  were  all  much  swollen.  A  number 
of  little  gullies,  which  we  had  firequently  crossed  and 
re-crossed  without  noticing  them,  were  now  filled  over 
the  brim,  and  bringing  down  volumes  of  water  from  the 
near  flank  of  Olympus.  The  Delhi  Torrent  was  now 
very  wild  and  very  mad  indeed !  It  was  bringing  down 
rocks  and  great  stones  as  well  as  water.  At  5  p.m.  we 
passed  the  Turkish  cemetery,  turned  the  corner  of  the 
ghostly  khan,  and  dismounted  at  John's  chiftlik,  where 
a  roaring  fire  of  the  chesnut,  and  fir,  and  tough  oak  of 
Olympus,  and  a  pilafi>  and  roasted  partridges,  comforted 
and  restored  us. 

On  the  following  morning  it  rained  very  hard  and 
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blew  great  guns.  The  snow  was  thickening  on  Olympiis, 
and  descending  lower  down  towards  the  plain.  In  the 
afternoon  the  rain  held  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
warm,  bright,  and  glorious,  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
and  never  could  be,  any  clouds.  We  walked  out  to  the 
beautiful  chesnut-wood  hard  by.  The  trees  were  now 
completely  bare ;  the  broad,  sere  leaves  lay  on  the 
ground — in  some  places  the  winds  had  whirled  them 
into  heaps  four  feet  high.  The  squirrels,  who  had  made 
the  woods  so  populous  and  merry,  had  nearly  all  be- 
taken themselves  to  their  snug  holes  and  winter-quarters ; 
the  ^w  we  saw,  sitting  on  the  topmost  boughs,  drying 
their  wet  jackets  in  the  sun,  looked  very  inert  and 
melancholy.  They  are  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
our  common  English  squirrel ;  but  they  are  miserably 
provided  with  the  codal  adornment,  their  tails  being 
short,  scanty,  not  at  all  bushy,  and  mere  apologies  for 
squirrel-tails.  The  poor  villagers  turn  their  flesh  into 
kihabsy  and  say  it  is  not  bad  meat.  Charles  shot  one  in 
the  wood  as  we  were  returning  from  Kutayah.  It  was 
as  big  as  a  three  months'  rabbit.  When  dead  it  had 
the  most  innocent,  silliest  face :  I  grieved  that  he  had 
been  killed.  The  number  of  these  creatures  here,  and 
all  along  the  wooded  slopes  of  Olympus,  for  more  than 
thirty  miles,  is  altogether  prodigious.  Every  chesnut 
wood  was  alive  with  them.  By  shooting  or  snaring 
them  in  October,  and  salting  them  or  pickling  them,  or 
drying  them  (as  the  American  use),  the  hungry  villagers 
might  lay  in  good  stocks  of  animal  food  for  the  winter. 
John  had  frequently  killed  them,  cooked  them,  and 
eaten  them,  and  pronounced  their  flesh  to  be  right 
good. 
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That  admirable  sportsman,  M.  Louis,  who  had  ridden 
over  to  Demirdesh  to  get  us  some  of  the  Burgundy  of 
that  village,  had  met  an  ugly  customer.  It  was  a  big, 
grizzly  hyaena,  taking  a  solitary  stroll  across  the  plain 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  Louis  and  his  horse 
approached,  he  put  his  hideous  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, and  went  off  for  some  brushwood  with  a  nasty 
snarl.  These  monsters  are  seldom  seen,  but  now  and 
then  a  single  one  is  shot,  and  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  a  troop  of  them  tore  a  newly-buried  Mussulman 
out  of  his  shallow  grave,  here,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Hadji-Haivat.  The  Mussulman  was  a  wandering  Arab. 
One  night  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  ruined  khan,  close 
to  the  cemetery,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
our  farm-house.  He  must  have  had  somebody  who  did 
not  wish  him  well,  for  the  next  morning  his  head  was 
found  on  one  side  of  the  khan  and  his  body  on  another. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  some  devidjees,  or 
camel-drivers,  on  their  way  from  Brusa  to  the  interior, 
had  stopped  at  the  khan  at  the  dead  of  night ;  that  as 
the  Arab  was  a  fiery  fellow,  a  quarrel  had  probably 
arisen  about  quarters,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  devidjees  had  cut  off  his  head.  Others  said  that 
the  Arab  had  many  enemies  among  those  of  his  own 
race  settled  in  Brusa,  and  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  one  or  two  of  these  had  tracked  him  to  the  ruins, 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  rudely  waked 
him  by  cutting  at  his  throat ;  but  nobody  could  tell 
how  it  had  been,  and  as  the  Arab  was  an  unfriended, 
miserably  poor  creature,  no  stir  had  ever  been  made,  or 
pains  taken  to  discover  the  murderer  or  murderers. 
They  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  put  him  in  it,  and 
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covered  him  over.  But,  according  to  tchelebee  John's 
neighbours,  the  Arab  would  not  be  quiet  even  after  the 
hyaenas  had  eaten  him,  but  wandered  about  the  ceme- 
tery, the  ruined  khan,  and  the  houses  of  Hadji  Haivat, 
like  another  Saint  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 
There  was  hardly  a  Turk  in  the  hamlet  but  had  thus 
seen  him,  sometimes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  by  moonlight  At  either  season  the  sight  of 
the  ruined  khan  was  enough  to  conjure  up  spectres, 
and  Hadji  Haivat  itself  was  the  very  ghost  of  a  hamlet 
The  lynx  is  found  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  our  tche- 
lebee, who  had  more  experience  of  that  mountain  and 
its  wild  beasts  than  anybody  we  knew,  said  that  it  was 
not  at  all  common,  scarcely  more  so  than  the  hyaena. 
When  we  first  came  to  the  farm  large  black  snakes 
were  very  numerous  in  the  plain ;  but  they  were  inno- 
cent creatures,  and  their  strong  musky  smell,  in  the 
open  air  and  at  a  certain  distance,  was  very  pleasant 
There  are  adders  whose  bite  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  4th  of  November  was  a  boisterous  day.  The 
preceding  night  had  been  chilly,  and  in  the  morning  the 
snow  of  Olympus  had  taken  another  stride  down  the 
mountain,  and  was  much  nearer  to  us.  The  Greek 
Asian — a  Greek  with  a  Turkish  name — came  over 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kelessen,  where  he  had 
a  hovel  and  a  bit  of  land,  although  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  with  tchelebee  John  at  Hadji-Haivat 
He  was  very  sad,  and  full  of  sad  stories.  The  saliane 
collectors,  who  had  put  him  down  themselves  for  a  tax 
of  70  piastres,  were  now  demanding  140.  It  was  the 
same  with  other  villages  there.  The  two  tchorbajees, 
or  head-men  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  allies  of  Khodjk 
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Arab,  joined  with  the  collectors,  and  were  threatening 
to  bring  hifekjees  from  Brusa,  to  punish  and  beat  such 
as  would  not  pay.  This  Asian  was  a  giant  in  stature 
and  in  strength,  but  he  was  quite  unmanned  in  relating 
this  injustice  and  oppression.  We  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  of  him,  and  believed  him  to  be,  that  which 
he  looked,  a  simple,  honest  peasant.  John  mentioned 
him  and  another  Greek  of  the  same  village,  and  by 
name  Yorvacki,  as  two  of  the  truest  and  most  indus- 
trious men  he  had  met  with  in  the  country. 

The  following  day  was  bright,  sunny,  and  most 
beautiful ;  the  air  quite  warm.  The  snow  on  Olympus 
had  receded ;  the  lower  part  had  melted,  and  this  had 
further  swollen  the  torrents,  which  were  making  a  great 
noise.  At  noon  we  mounted  to  ride  into  Brusa  and 
dine  with  the  Consul.  Close  under  the  hills  the  sun 
was  scorching  hot  In  the  Brusa  bazaar  I  saw  some  of 
Khodjk  Arab's  people  lugging  off  two  Greeks  to  the 
Pasha's  prison,  after  beating  them.  I  asked  what  it 
was  about,  and  was  answered  "  SiaZuznc  / " 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Journey  to  the  Westward  of  Bnisa  —  Cemeteries  —  Fountains  in  Ruins  — 
Horrible  Roads  —  Ruined  Bridges  —  The  Vakoufs  of  the  Mosques 
seized  by  Government  —  The  Fimds  left  for  the  Repair  of  Roads, 
Bridges,  &c.  seized  by  the  Reformers  —  Decay  of  Colleges  and  Mosques 

—  French  Levelling  and  Irreligion  —  Yerookler  —  An  Albanian  Mason 

—  The  Albanian  Insurrection  in  1847  —  How  the  Albanians  deal  with 
Tax-gatherers  —  Danserk  —  Phistiko  village  of  Chatalkghk  —  The 
Phistikos,  a  Colony  from  Maina  —  A  Cossack  Colony  —  Lake  of  Apol- 
lonia  —  The  Rhyndacus  —  The  Town  of  Lubat  —  Our  Consolos  Bey  — 
Mr.  G.  T.  Vigne  —  Greek  Superstition  —  Colony  of  Circassians  — 
Horse-stealers  —  Plain  of  Mohalich  —  A  Tatar  Story  —  Town  of  Moha- 
lich  —  Turkish  Lidolence  —  Manchester  Goods  —  Decay  of  the  Town  — 
Burying-place  of  the  Albanian  Martyrs  —  Drunkenness  —  The  Bektash 

—  A  Perilous  Journey  —  Inundated  Country  —  Bog  at  Duv^-Hissar  — 
The  Pasha  of  Bnisa*s  Chiftlik  —  Antonacki*s  Farm  at  Balukli  —  A 
Philosopher  —  A  Revolt  of  Bulgarians  —  Agricultural  Improvements  — 
Tombstones  of  the  Panduz-Oglous  —  Economy  of  the  Farm  —  The 
Pastoral  Bulgarians  great  Robbers  —  Increase  of  Stock. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  November,  we  left  Brusa  to 
explore  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Fashalik,  and 
visit  the  memorable  promontory  or  peninsula  of  Cy- 
zicus.  This  time  we  were  only  three  in  company — 
tchelebee  John  and  our  two  selves.  We  mounted 
about  noon,  as  the  muezzins  from  the  minarets  were 
calling  to  prayer  (a  people  who  did  not  appear  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  summons).  We  took  the 
path  of  the  plain,  and  rode  away  from  the  town  through 
a  succession  of  sad  cemeteries. 

The  road  on  this  level,  where  a  little  pains  might 
make  it  beautiful,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and 
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out  of  the  old  Turkish  tcheshmehs,  or  fountains,  which 
stood  by  its  side  at  short  distances,  there  was  scarcely 
one  that  had  not  been  broken  to  pieces  and  ruined — 
not  above  two  that  any  longer  furnished  the  pure  cool 
water  of  Olympus  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  In  the 
faces  of  most  of  them  there  were,  or  there  had  been, 
Turkish  inscriptions  commemorating  that  this  or  that 
good  Mussulman,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and  affection 
to  his  kind,  had  conducted  the  "waters  from  the  rocks, 
and  had,  at  his  own  expense,  built  the  tcheshmeh. 

We  kept  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  and  crossed 
the  Lufar  river  a  little  below  the  fire-wood  village  of 
Missi.  There  was  a  solid  stone  bridge,  built  by  a 
charitable  Turk  some  two  centuries  ago,  who,  at  his 
death,  had  bequeathed  property  to  keep  the  bridge 
across  the  river  in  good  repair  in  perpetuo.  I  know 
not  how  many  years  it  is  since  the  Lufar  sent  down  a 
terrible  torrent  that  washed  away  one  end  of  the  bridge 
and  forged  a  new  branch  or  channel  for  itself  For  a 
long  time  travellers  had  to  ford  this  new  branch  (which 
very  often  was  not  fordable  at  all)  before  they  could 
get  upon  the  good,  strong  bridge.  Loud  reclamations 
were  made.  The  trustees  of  the^  property  left  for 
repairs  pleaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  this 
matter ;  that  the  branch  was  a  new  river,  and  that  they 
were  only  bound  to  keep  the  bridge  across  the  Lufar  in 
good  repair — which,  by  the  way,  neither  they  nor  their 
predecessors  had  properly  done.  The  learned  Kadis, 
with  their  beards  in  their  hands,  thought  it  a  puzzling 
case,  and  could  never  come  to  any  decision.  At  last 
the  people  of  Brusa,  and  others  who  suffered,  erected  a 
wooden  bridge  to  join  the  stone  one ;  and  we'  crossed 
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the  Lufar  by  riding  in  part  over  rotting  stems  of  trees 
and  planks,  and  in  part  upon  uneven,  slippery  stones. 
Over  the  key-stone  of  the  central  arch  of  the  "  auld 
brigg,"  there  was  a  very  long  inscription  on  a  slab  of 
white  marble,  relating,  as  usual,  the  name  and  intention 
of  the  benefactor,  and  ending  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Koran. 

Nearly  every  bridge,  as  well  as  every  fountain  and 
every  solid  stone  khan,  was  built  and  endowed  by  pri- 
vate munificence.  If  a  Sultan  or  Grand  Vizier  con- 
structed them,  it  was  out  of  his  private  treasury.  In 
Oriental  countries,  in  countries  of  despotism,  plague, 
malaria,  civil  war,  and  sudden  death,  testamentary 
bequests  have  but  small  chance  of  enduring  long,  or 
being  applied  to  the  purposes  and  objects  to  which  they 
were  destined.  The  trustees  of  a  property  would  often 
be  beheaded  or  bow-strung,  and  then,  the  Sultan 
succeeding  to  the  property,  a  strict  inquest  was  not 
likely  to  be  made  as  to  the  portion  of  it  which  was  held 
in  trust;  the  plague  would  frequently  sweep  away 
entire  families,  when  all  that  had  belonged  to  them 
went  to  wreck ;  in  the  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  and 
clan  wars  of  the  great  hereditary  Ayans  and  Der^- 
Beys,  houses,  castles,  and  strong  towers  fed  the  flames, 
and  family  archives,  and  wills,  and  testaments,  and 
accounts,  perished  with  them.  But,  more  generally, 
the  property  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
works  of  public  utility,  was  made  vakouf^  that  is,  it  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  some  great  mosque.  Where 
the  Ulema  were  scrupulous,  honest  men,  and  attentive 
to  their  own  business,  the  property  was  (for  some  gene- 
rations)  well    administered,   and   its    proceeds  fairly 
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applied.  With  the  notable  decay,  within  the  last 
century,  of  Mussulman  learning  and  piety,  industry  and 
honesty,  the  trust  property  declined,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  were  appropriated  by  hungry  Mollahs,  or 
wasted  upon  other  objects.  Still,  I  believe,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  property  was  vakoufj 
some  portion  of  the  proceeds  was  from  time  to  time 
devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the  bridges,  fountains,  khans, 
etc.,  and  none  of  these  things  were  left  to  go  utterly  to 
ruin.  I  can  speak  confidently  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  works,  which  are  destroyed 
and  useless  now,  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of 
repair  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1828.  But  the 
reformers,  who  are  uprooting  religion,  and  a  respect  for 
it  in  every  direction,  have  virtually  destroyed  the 
security  which  the  mosque,  and  the  mosque  alone, 
could  give  to  any  landed  property ;  they  have  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Church — if  I  may  so 
call  it ;  they  have  laid  their  greedy  hands  upon  nearly 
all  the  vakoufs  of  the  empire,  and  are  undertaking  to 
provide,  out  of  the  common  state  treasury,  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Ulema,  Mollahs,  and  college  or  me- 
dresseh  students,  to  keep  up  the  mosques  and  medres- 
sehs,  to  repair  the  bridges,  khans,  &c.,  and  to  do, 
governmen tally,  that  which  the  administrators  of  the 
vakouf  had  done  or  ought  to  have  done.*     Hence,  with 


*  At  Bagdad  Bishop  Southgate  says, — "  The  traces  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  this  renowned  seat  of  the  Caliphs  are  still  indeed  visible,  but  they  are 
the  traces  of  a  glory  that  is  past.  The  proud  temples  of  former  days  ar* 
gone,  the  far-famed  seats  of  learning  have  long  since  been  deserted  :  they 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruins,  or  have  entirely  passed  away.  The 
celebrated  medresseh  of  the  Caliph  Moetanser  still  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tigris,  and  a  broad  inscription  upon  its 
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very  few  exceptions,  we  see  the  heads  of  the  mosques 
and  medressehs  in  abject  poverty,  the  rabble  students 
in  rags,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  temples  and  minarets 
shamefully  neglected  and  hurrying  to  decay,  the  bridges, 
fountains,  and  khans  in  the  state  I  describe.  It  is 
notorious  that  since  vakoufe  have  been  administered  by 
government  nothing  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  works 
of  public  utility,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  stinted, 
ill-managed  repairs  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  Santa- 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  hardly  any  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  in  keeping  up  the  mosques.  The  old 
Turkish  aristocracy,  turbulent  and  lawless  as  it  was  at 
times  (under  the  rule  of  rapacious,  luxurious,  eflFemi- 
nate,  indolent  Sultans,  the  degenerate  successors  of  the 
Mahomets  and  Suleimans,  the  slaves  of  their  own  slaves 
and  their  own  vices,  the  tools  of  their  women  and 
eunuchs,  or  of  their  unwarlike  Janizaries),  did  yet  con- 
tain, and  at  all  times,  noble  and  improvable  elements. 


walls  still  informs  the  traveller  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  630  of  the 
Hegira,  or  ahout  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  it 
is  no  longer  a  sanctuary  of  learning.  Its  noble  array  of  professors  and  its 
throng  of  students  have  departed,  and  the  edifice  itself  is  now  desecrated  to 
the  ignoble  use  of  a  custom-house.  The  great  convent  of  dervishes  founded 
by  Abdel-Kadir,  though  still  occupied,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  an 
inundation,  and  probably  will  never  be  repaired  :  this  I  have  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  for  I  did  not  myself  visit  it. 

*'  The  present  number  of  mosques  is  about  fifty,  and  many  of  these  are 
in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that  prayer  is  no  longer  offered  in  them.  The 
endowments  of  such  have  been  seized  upon  by  government,  and  sacrile* 
giously  appropriated  to  its  own  use,  while  of  others  it  has  made  itself  the 
administrator,  thus  having  the  control  of  their  revenues,  and  disbursing  for 
their  support  only  so  much  as  it  pleases.  In  some  instances  it  has  cur- 
tailed several  of  their  endowed  offices,  and  retained  the  salaries  for  its  own 
purposes.  Such  acts,  practised  by  the  civil  ruler,  and  endured  by  the 
Mussulmans,  only  serve  to  show  to  what  degradation  the  religion  has 
fallen.** — A  Tour  through  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Mewpotamia.  New  York, 
1840. 
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All  the  Dere-Beys  were  not  robbers  and  cut-throats. 
Far  from  it !  Some  of  the  districts  over  which  they 
held  sway,  and  from  which  they  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  the  lawless  troops  of  the  government  and  the 
money-extortioners  of  the  Pashas,  were  prosperous  re- 
gions, were  "  Happy  Valleys."  Under  their  dominion 
there  were  roads,  bridges,  fountains,  khans,  and  stately 
mosques.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Gone,  or  in  ruins 
passed  repair.  The  destroyers  of  these  reputed  de- 
structionists  have  not  had  the  grace  to  keep  erect  the 
houses  of  God  and  the  Prophet ! 

Some  of  the  virtually  independent,  hereditary  chiefs 
long  kept  their  countries  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  that  fair  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lies  about  Magnesia^  Pergamus,  Kara- 
Atch,  Cassaba,  etc.,  regions  watered  by  the  classical 
Hermus  and  Caicus,  and  appertaining  during  a  long 
line  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  great,  generous- 
hearted,  truly  noble  family  of  the  Kara-Osman-Oglou. 
There,  agriculture  and  trade  were  encouraged ;  khans 
or  caravanserais — not  paltry  sheds,  or  things  of  lath  and 
plaster,  but  large,  stately,  stone  edifices — were  built  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  merchants  and  travellers ;  foun- 
tains along  the  waysides  were  erected  for  the  thirsty 
caravans ;  plunderers  were  deterred  by  severe  and  cer- 
tain punishment;  and  the  temptations  to  plundering 
were  removed  by  the  prevailing  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  people;  the  merchant,  whether  Mussulman  or 
Rayah,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  of  the 
powerful  chief;  no  rapacious,  fiscal  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  bales,  and  the  transit-duties  exacted  from  him  were 
but  trifling  and  fair  tolls.     The  neighbours  of  this  true 
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old  Osmanlee  family  were  the  great  Paswan  Oglous, 
who,  within  their  own  territories,  acted  in  the  like 
manner.  Twenty  years  ago  I  followed  for  days  the 
traces  of  their  piety,  munificence,  and  enlightened  public 
spirit.  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  my  first 
journey — as  he  told  me  himself  in  London — the  late 
Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  '  Anastasius,'  had 
been  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Kara-Osman-Oglous  at 
Magnesia,  and  had  been  equally  delighted  with  their 
hospitality  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  happy  and 
thriving  condition  of  their  people.  The  last  remnants 
of  this  illustrious  family  are  now  languishing  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  in  some  dingy,  dirty  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  democratic  reformers  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  the  effects  which  might  be  produced  by  their 
presence  on  the  Hermus  merely  through  the  magic  of 
their  name  and  the  traditions  of  their  former  greatness, 
splendour,  justice,  and  generosity.  Of  the  Paswan 
Oglous  I  could  learn  nothing.  A  third  Asiatic  family 
— that  of  the  Elez-Aghas — great  and  good  as  the 
former  two,  had  been  erased  from  the  book  of  life.  In 
1812-13>  Colonel  Macdonald  Kinneir,  in  his  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  natural  connexion  between  the  strength  and 
independence  of  the  local  chiefs  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people ;  for,  wherever  he  found  the  chief  powerful 
and  contumacious  of  the  central  government  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  found  the  people  comparatively  pro- 
sperous. In  1828  I  mourned  over  the  destruction  of 
the  old  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  visible  effects  which 
had  been  produced  thereby.  At  that  time  a  few  roots 
were  yet  left  in  the  soil,  from  which  vigorous  shoots 
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might  have  sprung ;  but  the  French-taught  ministers  of 
Abdul  Medjid  have  fallen  upon  the  little  that  Sultan 
Mahmoud  had  spared,  and  those  few  roots  have  been 
torn  up.  It  has  been  a  capital  misfortune  of  this 
doomed  empire  that  all  the  reformers  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the  days  of  the 
imhappy  Sultan  Selim,  have  been  indoctrinated  and 
guided  by  ultra-democratic  Frenchmen  or  by  Italians 
and  other  foreigners  and  adventurers  of  the  same  Pa- 
risian school. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mussulman  religion  and  Turkish 
law  tend  inevitably  to  the  low,  universal  level  of  demo- 
cracy. That  religion  provides  for  the  hereditary  de- 
scent of  property,  and  the  law  promises  protection  to 
such  property.  The  family  in  ancient  enjoyment  of 
vast  estates  enjoyed  also  the  consideration  and  respect 
of  the  people.  They  had  no  hereditary  titles  granted 
by  the  court,  but  they  had  standing  spontaneous  patents 
of  nobility  from  the  succeeding  generations  of  the 
people.  On  their  own  territories  they  were  barons  and 
princes,  and  the  more  ancient  their  descent  and  occu- 
pation of  the  soil,  the  greater  was  the  reverence  in 
which  they  were  held.  Their  tenure  was  military,  like 
that  of  our  barons  under  the  feudal  system.  When  the 
Sultan  was  engaged  in  war,  they  furnished  him  with 
troops  equipped  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense, 
and  sent  some  members  of  the  family  to  command. 
But  they  also  paid  the  Sultan  his  tenths  of  their  pro- 
duce, and  frequently  granted  him  "  benevolences.**  A 
wise  reform  would  have  limited  their  power  without 
uprooting  and  destroying  them.  Turkey  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  not  so  advanced  in  civilization  as 
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England  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  the  might 
of  our  barons  was  shattered,  and  reduced,  but  not  extir- 
pated, by  the  War  of  the  Roses.  The  grinding  extor- 
tions of  Henry  VII.  and  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Henry 
VIIL  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  our  sudden  abase- 
ment of  the  aristocracy,  the  commons  not  yet  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  and  guard  their  own.  In  Turkey 
there  was,  and  there  w,  no  strength  and  consistency  in 
the  democratic  element  All  strength,  all  power  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  or  rather  of  the  men  who  by 
turns  govern  in  his  name  and  dispose  of  his  regular 
army.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a  low,  dead  level 
of  equality — an  equality  of  poverty  and  insignificance. 

Beyond  the  Lufar,  Olympus  declines,  and  shelves  to 
the  southward,  and  a  new  part  of  the  Brusa  plain  opens 
to  the  eye.  We  crossed  a  gentle  ridge  of  hills  covered 
with  vineyards,  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Tchekgirghe. 
We  rode  across  some  splendid  pasture-lands,  but  could 
see  scarcely  any  flocks  or  herds  upon  them.  It  was 
said  to  be  hereabout  that  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  was  keep- 
ing his  fine  Syrian  cows ;  but  we  looked  and  hunted  for 
them  in  vain.  During  a  ride  of  three  hours  we  scarcely 
met  a  living  soul.  We  saw  a  few  small  villages  on 
^  either  side  of  us,  but  far  across  the  plain.  Near  the 
end  of  our  ride,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  on  a  wooded  acclivity  of  Olympus,  the  Turk- 
ish village  of  Tatarlee,  famous  for  its  wild  boars,  and 
endeared  to  our  companion  by  many  sporting  recollec- 
tions. We  had  loitered  on  the  way  ;  but  at  5  p.m.  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
Yerookler  (called  by  the  Greeks  Couvouklia),  the  hill- 
top being  fringed  with  small  cypresses  and  Turkish 
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tombstones.  A  number  of  Greek  boys  were  dancing 
merrily  round  a  tree.  In  a  hollow,  a  little  nearer  to 
the  houses,  Greeks,  of  maturer  years,  were  squatted  on 
the  damp  sward,  singing  lustily  out  to  the  cold  evening 
breeze.  They  were  warm  with  raki.  There  had  been 
a  wedding  in  the  village  to-day,  and  an  extra  dispen- 
sation of  drink.  There  were  no  Turks  to  give  them 
trouble.  At  one  time — not  long  ago — the  village  was 
partly  Mussulman  and  partly  Greek ;  but  the  Mussul- 
mans had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  except  their  burying-places,  with  the  few  rough 
turbaned  stones  and  the  few  cypresses  on  the  hill-top. 
This,  in  abridgment,  is  the  history  of  many  villages  in 
these  parts. 

In  our  journey  to  the  eastward  we  had  lodged  and 
lived  almost  entirely  among  Turks ;  in  this  tour  to  the 
westward  we  lived  almost  entirely  among  Greeks. 
John  having  chosen  among  his  friends  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  lodging  us  at  Couvouklik,  we  dismounted 
at  a  dingy  Greek  house,  which  was  poor  enough  and 
rough  enough,  but  a  palace  compared  with  those  in  the 
wholly  Turkish  villages  in  which  we  had  recently  lodged 
up  the  country.  There  were  two  rooms  over  the  stable, 
and  the  house  was  positively  undergoing  some  repairs.  * 
A  tall,  gaunt,  sharp-visaged,  keen-eyed  old  Albanian 
yapidjee  (plasterer  and  builder)  was  quartered  with  the 
family ;  and  I  had  some  immediate  proof  of  his  having 
commenced  operations,  for,  in  the  dark,  I  ran  against 
the  wall  in  the  outer  room,  and  felt  the  wet  mud-plaster 
stick  to  my  hands  and  coat.  The  hostess  was  very  busy, 
stewing  fish  for  the  evening  meal — large  carp,  brought 
up  from  the  Lake  of  Apollonia.    Our  old  Albanian  was 
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moody  and  silent  We  elevated  his  spirits  by  giving 
him  a  drop  or  two  from  our  raki-flask.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  was  Mussulman  or  Christian.  He  replied, 
^'  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to 
circumstances."  He  told  us  that  the  Turks  could  not 
build  their  own  houses,  rough  and  poor  as  they  were ; 
that  in  Europe  there  were  a  good  many  Armenian 
builders,  as  well  as  Albanian,  but  that  all  the  builders 
of  houses  in  these  parts  of  Turkey  come  in  troops  from 
Albania,  and  disperse  themselves  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Propontis ;  that  their  usual  custom  was  to  return 
to  their  own  country  with  their  gains  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years ;  that  they  generally  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  then  walked 
home  through  Thrace  and  under  Mount  Athos.  On 
their  outward  journeys  each  yapidjee  usually  managed 
to  buy  a  poor  horse  or  pony  or  donkey  to  carry  himself 
and  his  few  rude  tools.  Their  living  in  Asia  costs  them 
very  little,  for  the  Odk-bashis  give  them  lodging  and 
pilaff,  or  they  lodge  and  eat  with  the  families  for  whom 
they  are  to  build  or  repair.  Our  fellow-guest  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  "  Turkey  Trade  :**  he  told  us  he  had 
made  ten  journeys  from  and  to  the  mountains  of  Al- 
^  bania,  and  that  this  was  his  eleventh  expedition. 

We  spoke  of  the  insurrection  which  the  Porte  had 
just  succeeded  in  putting  down  in  Albania.  "  7%a^,'* 
said  our  yapidjee,  "  was  all  owing  to  this  forced  re- 
cruiting for  the  Sultan's  army.  Free  Albanians  will 
not  be  dressed  and  drilled  like  a  parcel  of  monkeys; 
they  love  their  fustanellas  and  their  liberty  too  much 
for  that  I  When  Ali,  the  Tebeleen,  wanted  fighting  men, 
he  always  got  a  plenty,  for  he  left  them  to  arm,  dress, 
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aud  fight,  and  live,  as  their  fathers  had  done  hefore 
them ;  and  he  kept  his  palikari  in  Albania,  and  did  not 
send  them  to  rot  and  die  in  the  low  countries,  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Danube.  And  then  this  barrack  life — 
this  living  in  great  prisons,  huddled  up  with  men  who 
are  not  of  our  clans,  who  are  not  of  our  race — faugh  I 
it  is  not  to  be  borne  by  any  true  Albanian."  Another 
drop  of  raki,  and  our  communicative  builder  broke  out 
into  song,  singing,  or  rather  chanting  in  slow  recitativo, 
an  Albanian  war-song,  which  was  all  about  Ali  Pasha 
and  his  exploits,  and  quite  as  long  as  '  Chevy  Chase.* 
The  master  of  the  house  complained  of  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  his  tax-gatherers.  The  Albanian  said  that 
in  his  district,  after  they  had  shot  one  or  two  Turkish 
collectors,  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  up  their  accounts  among  themselves.  He  had 
left  his  white  kilts  or  fustanella  at  home,  but  here  was  a 
minion  of  Mac  Farlane's  Lantern,  a  true  Highlander  of 
the  "  Forty-Five " — a  Callumbeg  grown  older  and 
uglier.  Our  host  and  hostess  had  a  daughter  that  was 
an  affianced  bride,  and  going  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days ;  but  host,  hostess,  bride,  three  younger  children 
of  the  family,  yapidjee,  and  our  three  selves,  all  littered 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  same  room,  and  slept  until 
daylight  in  great  peace  and  innocency. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  about  7 
A.M.  At  8  we  rode  by  the  skirts  of  the  rather  large 
village  of  Dansera.  Here  we  expected  to  find  a  coffee- 
house, but  did  not.  Below  the  village,  on  the  left 
hand,  there  was  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  turned 
into  the  basin  of  a  fountain.  There  were  excellent 
corn-lands,  and  a  few  Greeks  industriously  ploughing ; 
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but  the  cultivation  was  only  in  patches,  and  the  road  or 
path  was  deplorable.  It  was  like  riding  across  ploughed 
fields  in  low,  damp  situations.  Here  and  there  a  marble 
fragment  spoke  of  ancient  and  better  times.  Beyond 
these  unenclosed  fields  there  was  a  wretched,  paved 
causeway,  leading  across  hollows  (which  are  inundated 
in  winter)  and  up  a  steep  hill  side.  At  9.15  we  caught 
the  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia.  At  10  a.m.  we 
pulled  up  at  a  coffee-house  belonging  to  the  Pistiko 
village  of  Chatalaghk,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy 
shower.  The  village  was  on  the  hill  side,  above  our 
heads,  looking  rather  prosperous.  We  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  these  Pistikos  (pistoi),  as  that  they  were 
Greeks  firom  Europe,  that  the  men  cultivated  their  corn- 
fields in  great  perfection,  and  that  the  women  wore 
no  shalvars,  or  breeches,  but  only  petticoats — a  strange 
and  indecent  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Brusa  plain.  An  old  Greek  pedlar  whom  we  found  in 
the  cafe — a  far-travelling  man — told  us  that  the  Pis- 
tikos were  first  relegated  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Selim,  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  ;  that  the  stock  to  which 
they  had  belonged  were  Mainotes  and  robbers  all ;  that 
their  clans  had  rebelled  against  the  Sultan's  government; 
that  some  of  them  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  few 
carried  prisoners  to  Constantinople ;  that  these  prisoners 
were  all  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  striking  example,  in 
the  capital ;  but  that  the  Sultan's  mother  obtained  their 
pardon,  and  sent  them  to  settle  near  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Apollonia,  giving  to  each  company  of  them 
200  sheep,  on  the  profits  of  which  they  were  to  live, 
and  to  remit  annually  a  certain  sum,  or  so  many  lambs, 
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to  her  treasury.  From  desperate  robbers  and  cut- 
throats these  Mainotes  soon  became  most  tranquil  and 
industrious  peasants.  They  paid,  as  Christian  Rayahs, 
the  kharatch,  or  poll-tax ;  they  paid  the  Sultan's  tenths, 
and  the  salian^,  and  all  other  taxes  and  impositions, 
and  they  were  besides  liable  to  much  extortion  and 
oppression ;  yet  they  had  contrived  to  outstrip  in  pros- 
perity, not  only  the  indolent  Turks,  but  also  the  Arme- 
nians and  Greeks  of  the  coimtry.  They  have  now  nine 
large  villages  of  their  own.  They  had  built  superior 
houses — they  had  built  several  churches — they  were 
now  enlarging  their  villages  and  building  some  very 
comfortable  habitations.  They  kept  their  Mainote  breed 
quite  pure  and  distinct ;  they  intermarried  only  among 
themselves.  They  held  their  heads  above  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  never  associated  intimately  with  them. 
Our  old  pedlar  also  told  us  some  few  particulars  about 
the  Cossack  colony  on  the  Lake  of  Magiiass,  whom  we 
intended  to  visit,  and  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
visited  frequently.  According  to  his  account  the  set- 
tlement dated  only  from  the  early  time  of  the  last 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  Cossacks  did  nothing  at  all 
but  fish ;  they  smoked  no  tobacco,  they  drank  no  wine 
or  raki ;  and  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  three 
fingers,  but  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
true  Greek  church ;  and  from  the  three  last-mentioned 
facts  the  pedlar  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  made 
this  life  a  very  dry,  dull  affair,  and  were  pretty  sure  to 
be  damned  in  the  life  to  come. 

At  11  A.M.  we  continued  our  journey,  presently 
passing  under  another  prosperous  Pistiko  village,  with 
some  well-ploughed  fields  in  front  of  it     Before  noon 
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the  lake  opened  beautifully  upon  us,  and  we  were  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Apollonia,  charmingly  and  curiously 
situated,  on  a  curving,  gradually  rising  promontory, 
which  stretches  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  looks,  even  on 
this  side,  as  if  it  were  an  island.  A  little  farther  on, 
we  saw  on  another  promontory  the  village  of  Kara-Atch 
(the  Black  Tree),  and  beyond  it  the  big,  lofty  island  of 
the  same  name.  This  island  is  the  largest  in  the  Lake 
of  Apollonia,  and  abounds  with  wild  cattle  and  wild 
asses.  Descending  from  the  hill  sides  we  came  to  some 
open,  pleasant  green  sward,  not  far  from  the  margin  of 
the  lake;  and  riding  across  this,  we  presently  came 
down  to  the  very  margin.  Wild  ducks,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  and  herons  were  rather  frequent ;  but  it  was 
not  yet  the  height  of  the  season  for  these  water-fowl. 
**  Come  here  next  month,"  said  our  companion,  "  and 
you  will  see  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  like  a  down  bed 
with  the  ticking  taken  off.'*  We  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
stately  khan;  it  stood  upon  a  green  bank  above  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  was  most  solidly  built  of  stone 
and  admirably  burnt  bricks ;  but  it  had  gone  to  utter 
decay  through  neglect 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  this  mournful  ruin  we 
reached  the  classical  and  historical  river  Rhyndacus, 
which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  to  the  Propontis. 
The  river,  at  this  season,  was  nearly  as  broad  and  full 
as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  We  crossed  it  by  a 
shaking,  creaking  Turkish  bridge,  built  entirely  of  poles. 
Half-a-dozen  or  so  of  tall  poles — being  tallest  in  the 
middle,  for  the  Turks  will  never  have  a  bridge  without 
a  slope  up  and  a  slope  down — did  the  duty  of  piers  on 
either  side ;  these  piers  were  connected  by  poles  laid 
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and  fixed  latitudinally  and  longitudinally ;  through  the 
platform  of  the  bridge  or  the  openings  between  the 
poles,  we  saw  the  deep  river  gliding  rather  rapidly 
beneath  us;  and  here  and  there  a  rotten  pole  or  two 
had  been  broken  short  ofE,  and  holes  were  left  through 
which  a  careless  horse  or  a  passenger  in  the  dark  might 
very  well  slip  his  leg.  As  a  standing  reproach  to  this 
Turkish  bridge,  there  were  the  massy  ruins  of  an 
ancient  stone  and  brick  bridge  a  little  to  the  left,  or 
nearer  to  the  lake.  As  the  piers  are  firm,  it  would  be 
easy  to  repair  the  old  bridge  in  masonry  and  brickwork ; 
it  would  be  still  easier — it  would  be  very  short  work 
indeed — to  lay  trees  and  planks  from  pier  to  pier,  and 
make  an  infinitely  safer  passage  over  the  river  than  that 
which  now  exists ;  but  the  Turks  like  to  do  things  in 
their  own  strange  way,  and  here  the  people  were  rather 
proud  of  the  bridge  of  poles. 

As  we  had  been  riding  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
after  passing  the  ruined  khan,  we  had  had  before  us  the 
view  of  the  old  walls  and  ruined  towers  of  the  city  of 
Lopadion,  and  a  tall  modern  building  rising  in  the 
midst  and  far  above  them.  This  Lopadion,  which  is 
now  called  Lubaty  stands  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  the  lake. 
From  the  situation,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
river  and  the  line  of  communication  with  the  Propontis, 
there  was  probably  a  town  here  at  the  most  remote 
time  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonists.  The  walls  and 
towers  which  remain  are  evidently  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  Emperor  John 
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Comnenus,  who  was  waging  a  defensive  warfare  with 
the  wild  Turkish  tribes.  In  the  traditions  of  the 
country  the  Genoese  are  the  builders  of  almost  every- 
thing that  is  old,  except  the  mosques  and  fountains. 
The  people  of  Lubat  say  that  the  Genoese  built  the 
walls  and  towers,  among  the  niins  of  which  they  have 
erected  their  own  hovels ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  those  industrious  old  Italian  republicans 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  works,  which  are  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  and  which  bear  a  resemblance  in 
miniature  to  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  of  Kutayah. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  close  to  the  cafe, 
there  is  a  mosque  recently  built  by  or  for  a  little  colony 
of  refiigee  Circassians,  and  over  it  was  a  great  stork's 
nest.  The  tall  building  which  we  had  seen  from  afar 
rose  in  the  rear  and  far  above  the  lowly  wooden 
mosque ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  Greek  church, 
built  of  stone,  upon  the  highest  ground  within  the 
ancient  walls — on  a  sort  of  mound  which  appeared  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  labour  of  man  and  to  have 
served  in  the  ancient  time  for  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  some  Grecian  temple,  like  the  mound  at  Nicaea* 
The  Mussulmans  boast  that  the  stork  is  partial  to  them, 
but  the  bird  had  here  shown  no  signs  of  partiality  or 
preference,  for  if  he  had  built  one  nest  on  the 
mosque,  he  had  built  three  on  the  Christian  church  also. 
When  honest  old  Tournefort  was  here  in  1702,  there 
was  a  caravanserai  which  afforded  him  lodging,  although 
it  was  very  dirty  and  ill-built  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  now ;  the  very  ruins  of  the  caravanserai  had 
disappeared,  as  had,  long  since,  the  last  remnant  of 
Osmanlee  population. 
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We  rode  to  the  tottering  wooden  house  of  a  Greek 
peasant  named  Sotiri,  a  chief  of  the  village,  and  a  man 
otherwise  of  some  consideration.     He  had  lodged  all 
the  few  Englishmen  who  had  ever  been  here,  and  all 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  our  protected  subjects,  who  came 
up  the  river  now  and  then  to  purchase  corn  or  other 
produce:  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  to  our  consul  at 
Brusa,  and  was  always  addressed  by  his  and  our  friend 
the  tchelebee  as  "  Consolos  Bey,"  at  which  he  would 
laugh,   and  yet  feel    proud   the   while.     Among   the 
English   guests   whom  Sotiri   remembered  with   most 
pleasure  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Vigne.*     This   enterprising 
traveller  made  Lubat   his  head-quarters  for    about  a 
fortnight,  being  on  a  pheasant-shooting  excursion  with 
John  Zohrab,  who  declares  he  has  never  had  a  more 
cheerful  or  better  companion,  either  on  the  road  or  in 
the  field,  out  of  doors  or  indoors.     Sotiri  pointed  to 
the  boards  and  matting  in  the  best  corner  of  the  best 
room,  where  he  had  slept,  and  promised  me  the  same 
post  of  honour  and  comfort.     It  took  our  host  some 
time  to  recover  his  composure,  for  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, the  insolent  overbearing  Circassians,  who  are  far 
more  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion  than  the  Turks 
of  the  present  day,  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  this 
morning,  and  had  insulted  his  faith  and  threatened  to 
defile  the  new  Greek  church,  which  had  cost  so  much 
money  and  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  all  the 
Greeks  of  these  parts. 

We  went  to  the  new  church,  which,  considering  all 
things,  was   a   very  respectable  looking   edifice.     Un- 

♦  Aiitlior  of  *  A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Gbuzni,  Kabul,  aud 
Afgliaiiistan,'  *  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Laclak,  Takardo,'  &c. 
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fortunately  there  was  a  great  crack  or  rent  in  one  of 
the  four  walls,  extending  from  the  roof  downwards,  and 
foreboding  a  fall  and  destruction.  The  Greek  architect, 
unmindful  of  ancient  examples,  had  been  careless  about 
his  foundations,  and  a  terrible  settling  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  Greeks  firmly  believed  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
the  coming  of  the  Circassians,  and  that  if  these  quarrel- 
some infidels  could  only  be  driven  away,  the  rent  would 
close  up  and  the  wall  become  solid  and  firmV; 

All  manner  of  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be  per- 
formed here. 

"  Co9ci  vident,  claudi  meant, 
Muti  loquimtur,  aiidiunt 
Surdi,  lev'antur  languidi."  * 

In  the  interior  of  the  church,  on  the  rough,  as  yet  un- 
paved  ground,  before  the  screen  of  the  altar,  and  just 
under  an  infinitude  of  most  paltry  pictures  of  panagias 
and  saints,  exposed  for  the  occasion,  there  lay,  stretched 
upon  two  mattresses,  two  Greek  children.  One  was  a 
son  of  Sotiri,  who  had  fallen  from  the  mare  and 
seriously  injured  the  cap  of  one  of  his  knees ;  the  other 
was  a  little  girl  in  the  hottest  fit  of  an  intermittent 
fever.  They  had  been  here  all  day,  and  here  they 
were  to  lie  all  night ;  a  good  many  tapers,  blessed  by 
the  priest,  had  been  burned  for  them  already,  before 
the  virgins  and  the  saints ;  other  tapers  were  in  process 
of  being  lighted ;  and  if  this  did  not  cure  them,  what 
would  ?  I  thought,  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  that 
some  quinine  might ;  but  I  could  not  offer  it  here,  for 
the  priest,  who  was  gaining  a  pretty  penny,  would  have 
been  angry  at  my  taking  a  patient  out  of  his  hands,  and 

♦  Vida. 
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at  my  impious  arrogance  in  pretending  that  my  white 
powder  could  do  more  than  his  wax  candles  and 
pictures.  The  next  day  we  left  some  medicine  for  the 
girl.  The  case  of  the  poor  little  boy  was  above  our 
skill ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  was  at  this  moment 
any  hekim  in  the  country  with  surgical  skill  enough  to 
set  the  knee  to  rights.  I  recommended  Sotiri  to  send 
the  child  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  and  he  said  he 
would  do  so  if  he  could  sell  some  corn  or  maize  and 
get  in  a  little  ready  money.  As  we  returned  home- 
ward in  the  dusk,  flights  of  wild  ducks  went  over  our 
heads  on  their  way  from  the  lake  to  the  hills,  whither 
they  invariably  repair  to  pass  the  night  during  this 
season  ;  some  old  owls  spoke  to  us  from  the  mouldering 
ivied  walls ;  bats  wheeled  about  noiselessly,  and  cucu- 
vajas  darted  across  the  vacant  area  of  the  ancient  city, 
uttering  their  shrill  screams  and  notes  of  woe.  By 
this  uncertain  light  the  ruined  walls  and  towers  grew  in 
size,  and  looked  truly  grim  and  ghostly. 

After  our  pilafi*  we  smoked  and  talked  over  the 
history  of  the  Circassian  intruders,  who  were  ruining 
the  poor  village,  and  cruelly  tyrannizing  over  the 
Greeks,  four  or  five  families  of  whom  had  abandoned 
their  lands  and  left  Lubat  in  despair.  It  appeared 
that  these  Circassians,  being  driven  from  their  native 
homes  by  the  Russians,  or  by  some  of  their  own  clans 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
bounty  of  their  former  sovereign  the  Sultan,  who  had 
given  them  70,000  piastres,  and  sent  them  over  to 
settle  in  these  parts.  They  had  first  come  to  Lubat  in 
the  month  of  August,  1845,  and  the  place  had  never 
been  quiet  since.     All  round  the  Lake  of  Apollonia 
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there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
corn-land  and  pasture-land,  untilled,  unoccupied,  whereon 
they  might  have  settled,  and  have  built  themselves  up 
a  village  of  their  own.  But  they  preferred  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  gardens,  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  the  very  houses  of  the  Greeks  of  this  village.  The 
oppressed  Christians  had  made  many  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Strong  representations  were  presented  to  the 
Porte — I  believe  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  is 
always  foremost,  and  too  frequently  ahne  in  every 
good  work — and  the  Porte  sent  orders  to  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa  to  remove  the  intruders.  But  their  old  Bey  or 
Chief  rode  to  Brusa  with  a  girl  who  was  of  age  for  the 
white  slave-market,  and  the  Pasha  did  nothing;  the 
girl  is  now  a  slave,  and  probably  a  concubine,  in 
Mustapha  Nouree's  harem  at  Brusa ;  and  the  Circas- 
sians are  here  at  Lubat  and  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty they  have  robbed  from  the  villagers. 

The  antipathy  between  the  two  races  was  excessive, 
irreconcilable.  The  Circassians  were  fierce  fanatics; 
the  Greeks  were  very  devout,  and  fanatical  too.  Lubat 
was  a  holy  place — a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Until  these 
Circassians  came,  no  Mussulmans  had  dwelt  there  for 
generations :  the  Greeks  had  been  left  wholly  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  freest  exercise  of  their  religion  and  all 
its  numerous  ceremonies.  This  fine  new  church,  dedi- 
cated to  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos,  or  Michael  the 
Archangel,  had  been  built  not  solely  with  the  money 
of  the  men  of  Lubat,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  of  Mohalich,  Khirmastl,  Pandermk,  Erdek,  and 
a  hundred  other  places.  It  was  the  pride  and  spiritual 
glory  of  the  whole  country ;  there  was  no  church  like 
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at  my  impious  arrogp'  ^  ^Aeir  well-filled  calendar,  was 
powder    could  d*^    .  .^,  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos  ? 
pictures.     Th      ,*'^  and   near   came  annually  to  the 
girl-     The     >  '^jent  and  trade  mingled  with  devotion, 
skill;  r      '!  '^^cnt  times,  and  in  the  modern:  produce 


any  '     ;>  ^^  or  exchanged  for  other  produce,   or  for 
P'        r^'  ^  t^^  articles,  or  coffee  and  sugar  brought  up 
^^"1  5eaport-dwclling  Greeks;    itinerant  musicians 
'''*"  never  wanting,  and  at  the  cool  evening  tide  the 
*  irv  people   danced   within    the   old   walls   without 
thinking  of  the  many  tragical  events  which  had  there 
taken  place,  or  of  the  great  battles  which  had  been 
fought  in  ancient  days,  close  by,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jlhyndacus.     The  Mohalichotes,  dwelling  at  so  short  a 
distance,  came  very  frequently,  and  often  spent  weeks 
together  at  Lubat,  as  in  a  sort  of  holy  viUegyiatura. 
Now  they  were  afraid  to  come.     Last  year  some  of  the 
Circassians  seized  a  young  Greek  pilgrim,  and  were 
hurrying  away  witli  her  to  the  mosque,  to  make  a  she- 
Turk  of  her,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  a  property 
in  her,  and  afterwards  sell  her  as  a  slave.     The  damsel 
was  rescued   by  some  Christian   Bulgarians,  and    the 
ravishers  were  driven  into  the  mosque,  and  blockaded 
therein  the  whole  day.      Terrible  was  the  riot;  but, 
fortunately,  no  blood  was  shed.     The  Circassians  are 
constantly  selling   and  re-selling  their  own  children; 
boys  as  well  as  girls  have  been  sold  for  the  Constantinople 
market.    They  bind  up  and  torture  their  female  children 
to  give  them  narrow  waists,  etc.     They  keep  them  close 
within  doors  in  summer  time,  in  order  that  their  com- 
plexions be   not   spoiled   by   the  sun.      By  the   poor 
Turks  of  this  neighbourhood   they  are   regarded  with 
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strong  dislike.  The  wattle  and  mud  huts  they  have 
built  are  small,  but  quite  as  good  as  the  Greek  hovels. 
'They  make  hay  and  keep  it  for  the  winter,  which  the 
silly  Turks  and  Greeks  do  not.  They  are  great 
adepts  in  cattle-lifling  and  horse- stealing.  Lately 
some  of  them  stole  Sotirrs  mare,  and  carried  her  up 
the  country  beyond  Kutayah ;  but  Sotiri,  being  a  brisk 
spirited  fellow,  and  having  friends  among  the  English, 
threatened,  and  bullied,  and  persevered,  and  finally  got 
his  mare  back  again. 

I  went  to  sleep  in  Mr.  Vigne's  snug  corner,  dreaming 
about  the  precious  Tanzimaut  and  the  Gul-Khaneh  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  following  morning  we  walked  round  a 
good  part  of  the  walls  of  Lubat  They  embrace  a  sort 
of  semicircular  space,  the  cord  of  the  arc  on  the  river 
side  being  open,  as  if  the  deep,  broad  stream  were 
defence  enough.  If  there  were  ever  walls  along  the 
river  face,  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  old 
towers  were  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for  size ;  as 
at  Kutayah,  they  were  of  all  manner  of  shapes — square, 
round,  octangular,  five-faced,  and  triangular. 

Narrow  as  was  the  area  of  the  old  town,  the  present 
village  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  tottering 
Greek  houses  were  not  more  than  thirty ;  the  wattle 
and  mud  huts  of  the  Circassians  were  about  twenty ;  but 
some  of  the  intruders  were  living  in  Greek  houses,  and 
the  number  of  Circassian  families  was  counted  to  us 
at  thirty.  The  turbans  and  dress  of  the  men  were  far 
smarter  and  better  than  those  of  the  Osmanlees  of  the 
country.  Such  as  we  met  did  not  look  upon  us  with 
firiendly  eyes.  The  children  came  out  of  their  doors  as 
we  passed  to  call  us  ghiaours  and  MuscovS'    These 
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children  were  fair  coraplexioned,  but  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  beauty.  Two  little  girls  in  yellow  shalvars 
were  pointed  out  to  us  as  destined  for  early  sale.  I 
could  never  feel  for  these  semi-savages,  these  child- 
stealers,  these  traflfickers  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
these  Oriental  Mahometanized  modem-Spartans,  whose 
institutions  tend  to  destroy  the  "natural  touch" — the 
sweetest  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature — any  of  the 
sympathy  which  so  many  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
Humanity  and  civilization  would  be  vast  gainers  if  Cir- 
cassia  were  as  submissive  to  Kussia  as  Georgia  now  is. 

At  1  P.M.,  we  rode  away  from  Lubat  across  a  broad, 
perfectly  flat  plain,  which  was  sloppy  now,  and  would 
soon  be  three  or  four  feet  under  water.  It  stretched 
far  away  to  the  south,  and  reminded  me  of  parts  of 
the  great  Apulian  plain  between  Foggia  and  Barletta. 
It  used  to  be  traversed  by  many  of  those  who  came 
by  land  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  In  the  hot 
summer  months  it  is  like  a  tract  of  Arabian  desert. 

The  Turks  tell  a  good  story  to  show  the  difference 
between  a  summer  and  a  winter  journey  to  Mohalich. 
Two  old  Tatars,  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  stopped  one 
night  to  refresh  at  the  same  Odk.  Being,  like  most 
travellers,  fond  of  talk,  they  fell  into  discourse  about 
their  journeys,  and  the  danger  they  had  gone  through. 
"  Ah ! "  said  Omer,  "  did  you  ever  cross  the  plain  of 
Mohalich  ?  that  is  the  place  for  water.  There  you  ride 
with  water  up  to  your  horse's  nose,  except  now  and  then 
when  you  come  to  a  broad  deep  river,  running  like 
mad,  and  where,  if  your  horse  cannot  swim  with  you, 
you  must  drown  I " 

"  Water ! "  said  Ali,  who  had  made  his  journey  in 
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summer-tiine,  "  who  ever  heard  of  water  in  the  plain 
of  Mohalich  ?  What  bosh  are  you  talking  ?  I  have 
been  there,  and  would  have  given  my  turban  for  a  drop 
of  water !  **  As  Omer  stoutly  maintained  the  accuracy 
of  his  report,  and  as  Ali  would  not  have  his  experience 
contradicted,  they  abused  one  another  like  a  couple  of 
angry  critics,  or  like  author  and  critic  by  the  ears, 
and  the  topographical  discussion  ended  in  a  pulling  of 
beards. 

During  part  of  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  abated, 
and  during  part  of  the  autumn,  before  they  overflow, 
all  the  parts  of  the  plain  which  lie  near  the  Rhyndacus 
and  the  other  rivers,  are  covered  with  fine  pasture.  Im- 
mense crops  of  hay  might  be  cut,  but  we  did  not  see  a 
haystack  in  the  whole  region.  Our  path  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Khyndacus,  and  at 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  it.  Some  boats  under 
sail  were  ascending  that  river  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  we  crossed  some  small  streams  that  were  now  slowly 
pacing  to  the  river. 

We  were  now  in  the  ancient  Mysia,  the  Rhyndacus 
forming  the  boundary  of  Bithynia.  The — of  old — 
fertile  country  that  gave  a  name  to  Ceres,  seemed  more 
forlorn  and  desert  than  the  region  we  had  left.  The 
slopperiness  of  the  country  and  some  weeping  clouds 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Mysians,  who  were 
famed  for  a  great  command  of  tears,  and  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  performance  at  funerals.  Lying  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  hill,  Mohalich  is  scarcely  visible  until 
you  get  to  the  hill  top,  when  it  shows  out  a  good  number 
of  lead-covered  domes  and  white  minarets,  mixed  with 
numerous  cypress-trees,   and    looks  a   large,    as   well 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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as  a  picturesque,  town.  We  reached  the  hill-top  at 
2.15  P.M.,  and  turned  aside  to  see  the  horrible  plague- 
hospital,  where  the  poor  Albanians  were  huddled  in 
April  and  May,  1846,  and  the  narrow  cemetery  where 
their  dead  lie  buried.  We  crossed  a  slough,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Mohalich  a  little  before  3.  The 
principal  street,  leading  to  the  tcharshy,  was  full  of 
filth,  stench,  and  raki  shops. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of  Athanasi,  a 
Greek  trader  of  the  place,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
English  consular  agent  Our  host  lodged  the  English- 
men who  were  sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  look 
after  the  Albanians,  and  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
very  active  in  assisting  those  unfortunate  people. 

The  next  morning,  the  9th  of  November,  we  went 
out  rather  early,  and  stopped  at  the  chief  coffee-house. 
A  number  of  Turks  were  sitting  cross-legged,  smoking, 
and  saying  nothing.  I  particularly  noticed  a  group  of 
them  seated  on  a  broad  bench  near  the  large  front 
windows,  like  bonzes  in  a  pagoda.  Four  hours  later  in 
the  day  they  were  sitting  there  in  the  same  attitude, 
and  in  the  same  dull  silence ;  and  when  we  repassed 
the  cafe  towards  sunset,  there  they  were,  looking  as  if 
they  had  never  moved  since  early  morning ;  and  in  all 
probability  they  had  quitted  the  place  only  for  a  short 
half-hour  to  take  a  little  food.  Except  otiSj  this  indo- 
lence is  the  worst  vice  of  the  Turks. 

The  bazaars  had  a  very  poor  display  of  goods,  and 
although  it  was  market-day  at  Mohalich,  there  was  little 
doing  except  in  the  dram-drinking  line.  A  considerable 
number  of  pig-headed,  small-eyed  Bulgarian  shepherds 
were  strolling  about  in  sheep-skin  jackets,  sheep-^kin 
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breeches,  and  round  caps,  and  leggings  made  of  the  same 
material.  There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  Albanians,  who 
had  come  over  from  Europe  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles  or 
Gallipoli,  to  hire  themselves  out  as  shepherds  and  farm- 
labourers.  Cotton  goods  or  hardware,  there  was  little 
that  was  English.  The  cheap  goods  on  sale  seemed 
to  be  nearly  all  the  commonest  French  or  Swiss,  or 
Austrian,  or  Bohemian.  Some  of  the  dealers  said  that 
our  English  goods  were  too  dear  for  the  market,  and 
that  some  of  our  commodities  were  so  deteriorated  in 
quality  of  late  years,  to  meet  the  low  prices,  that  they 
were  worse  than  any  that  were  sent  into  the  country ; 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  English 
marks  and  English  measures,  and  that  they  now  found 
there  was  no  certainty  or  security  in  either. 

It  behoves  that  great  Manchester  moralist  and  po- 
litical philosopher,  Mr.  Cobden,  to  think  seriously  of 
these  matters.  I  heard  the  complaints  to  which  I  here 
allude,  not  merely  at  Mohalich,  but  at  Brusa,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  Adrianople,  at  Smyrjia. 

The  tcharshy  was  but  badly  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  nothing  in  it  seemed  to  be  of  good  quality.  We 
heard  loud  lamentations  about  the  decline  of  the  place 
and  a  rapid  decay  of  trade — a  decay  owing  to  the 
oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  recent  demand  of  wheat  and  other  pro- 
duce for  the  markets  of  England  and  France  had 
produced  a  momentary  effect,  but  had  not  done  much 
good,  because  agriculture  had  been  discouraged  and 
neglected,  and  there  was  but  little  produce  to  sell  for 
exportation.  Some  apprehended  that  the  little  which 
had  been  exported,  or  was  now  being  shipped,  might 

2  e2 
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cause  a  dearth  in  the  country.  The  population  of  the 
town  had  decreased  and  was  decreasing.  "  There  is 
nothing  on  the  increase  here  except  the  raki-shops," 
said  an  old  Greek.  These  dram-shops,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  Like  our  gin-palaces  they  most 
abound  in  the  most  poverty-stricken  quarters,  being  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause,  the  sign  of  misery  and 
the  agent  of  its  increase.  Most  of  the  Turkish  houses 
were  falling  to  pieces,  many  were  deserted,  and  spaces 
on  the  hill  sides  which  had  been  covered  by  buildings  not 
many  years  ago  were  now  void.  The  mosques  were  in 
a  sad,  neglected  condition. 

We  walked  out  of  the  town  and  again  visited  the 
filthy  plague  hospital,  which  was  totally  abandoned  and 
falling  to  ruin.  In  the  court-yard  we  saw  the  double 
hand-barrows  upon  which  the  poor  Albanians  had  been' 
carried  forth  from  that  hell  upon  earth,  and  an  immense 
heap  of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep  which 
had  been  bleached  by  sun  and  rain,  and  which  were  not 
now  very  offensive  to  the  nostril.  We  entered  the  room 
of  horrors  where  John  had  found  the  dead  children,  the 
maniac  woman,  and  the  forlorn  Cucu.  From  this  scene 
of  their  torment  we  walked  to  the  cemetery  where  so 
many  of  the  Albanians  had  found  rest.  It  stands  on 
the  ridge  of  a  low  hill  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
plague  hospital ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
a  gateway  in  front,  the  top  of  which  rises  a  few  feet 
above  the  walls.  The  square  enclosure  is  about  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  the  walls, 
which  are  very  badly  built,  are  about  six  feet  in  height 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  had  put  a  miserable  Turkish 
lock  on  the  gate,  and  had  carried  away  the  keys  with 
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them  to  Constantinople.  We  effected  our  entrance  by 
escalade,  a  Greek  bringing  us  a  short  broken  ladder, 
which  was  scarcely  needed.  Small  hillocks  of  earth 
showed  where  the  victims  repose,  and  rank  grass  and 
weeds  grew  over  all.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  enclosiure 
there  stood  a  big,  squat  cross,  let  into  a  flat,  broad  base, 
all  of  shining,  glaring  white  marble ;  and  on  the  hori- 
zontal face  of  the  base  was  the  following  inscription,  in 
letters  of  great  size : — 

Ce  Monument  a  ete 

£rIG£  par  LE  ZELE  DU  TRE8  PIEUX 

Monsieur  Nati^er  Bey, 
Au  NOM  DU  Catholicisme,  a  la  Memoire 

DeS  AlBANAIS  CaTHOLIQUES  MORT8  POUR  LA  Foi, 

21  Mai,  1846. 

Behind  this  flaring  cross  and  grand  inscription  in  white 
marble,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  gate,  on  a  very  modest 
or  very  mean  tablet  of  a  dim,  brownish  grey  colour,  was 
the  following  inscription,  in  small  letters,  faintly  cut 
and  scarcely  legible : — 

The  Land  within  these  walls  was  ceded  by  the 

Sublime  Ottobian  Porte  to  His  Excellengt 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  G.C.B., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  same, 

And  by  Him  presented  to  the 

Holy  Catholic  Church, 

To  serve  as  a  place  of  Sepulture  for  the 

Albanian  Christian  Martyrs, 

Who  Died  at  Mohalich, 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May, 

Anno  Domini  1846. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  more  bad  taste  in  a  narrow 
compass.     The  name  of  Nayler  Bey  (who  did  nothing 
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but  mischief)  glares  on  the  eye  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
emblem  of  redemption  ;    the  honoured   name   of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  who  had  done  everything,  or  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  everything  being  done,  and  without 
whom  all  the  Albanians  would  have  perished,  is  stuck 
upon  the  rearward  wall,  and  can  scarcely  be  read.     I 
can  well  believe  Sir  Stratford  never  wished  it  to  be  there 
at  all ;  but  if  they  would  have  it  there,  why  throw  it  in 
the  shade,  and  put  the  name  of  an  Irish  quack  doctor 
before  it?     Was  it  because  Sir  Stratford  was  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  and  not  of  the  Roman  Church  ?    These 
blocks,  too,  tell  that  which  is  not  true ;  they  are  indeed 
as  "  lying  as  epitaphs."     Mr.  Nayler  may  have  been  a 
Papist,  but  the  reputation  he  left  behind  him,  here  and 
elsewhere,  was  not  that  of  his  being  distinguished  by 
piety.     Assuredly  the  British  Ambassador  did  not  give 
this  piece  of  land  to  the  Roman  Church;  he  merely 
obtained  from  the  Porte  an  assurance  that  the  graves  of 
the  unfortunate  Albanians  should  be  respected,  and  that 
the  piece  of  ground  should  be  left  unmolested.     The 
English   saved  lives — the  French  Papists  turned  the 
dead  into  saints  and  martyrs.     It  was  also  curious  to 
see  these  walls  and  inscriptions  in  a  Mussulman  country, 
and  connected  with  events  of  such  veiy  recent  occurrence. 
Whether  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  could  or 
could  not  be  fairly  awarded  to  the  Albanian  shepherds, 
it  was  incontestable  that  those  who  had  so  tortured  them 
and  caused  their  death  were  atrocious  murderers.     Not 
a  few  of  these  Turks  were  living  undisturbed  close  at 
hand ;  some  were  residing  in  this  town  of  Mohalich.     I 
could  never  learn  that  any  of  the  savages  had  been 
brought  to  account  for  their  deeds.     The   brutal  old 
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Pasha  of  Salonica  had  indeed  been  removed  from  his 
post — for  the  Porte  could  not  do  less  than  exhibit  an 
appearance  of  partaking  in  the  indignation  of  the  British 
Ambassador — but  we  were  told  that,  if  not  employed 
in  some  other  post  already,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
employed  very  soon,  as  he  had  powerful  friends  at 
court  In  a  corner  of  the  little  cemetery,  thrown  on 
the  ground,  were  two  large  crosses  made  of  wood  and 
painted  black.  There  was  a  great  crack  in  one  of  the 
walls  already;  the  whole  will  soon  be  down  and  in 
ruins ;  and  not  only  the  Turks,  but  also  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  will  not  regard  the  Catholics  as  Chris- 
tians, will  take  the  materials  to  repair  their  houses  or 
stables :  the  respect  paid  to  a  government  order  of  this 
kind  never  lasts  long ;  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
even  when  no  religious  prejudice  exists,  have  a  predi- 
lection and  instinct  for  destruction. 

Towards  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  an  Hellenic 
subject,  a  good-natured  man  named  Yovacki,  who  had 
been  settled  many  years  in  the  place  as  a  merchant  or 
trader.  In  passing  through  the  streets  we  saw  a  number 
of  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  sitting  in  or  issuing 
from  the  raki-shops.  These  fellows  were  Greeks  and 
Turks  made  careless  or  desperate  by  poverty.  The 
drunkenness  produced  by  opium  is  now  never  to  be 
seen ;  but  in  giving  up  the  drug  the  Turks  have  taken 
to  ardent  spirits.  On  our  expressing  our  astonishment 
that  the  Mudir  of  the  town  should  allow  of  so  many 
dram-shops,  we  were  assured  that  he  taxed  them  heavily^ 
and  got  good  private  profits  out  of  them.  We  were  also 
told  that  these  drinking-houses  were  but  too  frequently 
dens  of  iniquity  and  horror,  scenes  of  violence  and 
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bloodshed,  and  of  the  accursed  vice  which  burns  worse 
than  a  brand  on  the  front  of  the  Osmanlee  nation ;  that 
they  were  the  habitual  haunts  of  a  set  of  Turks  who 
called  themselves  Bektdsh,  who  laughed  at  all  religion, 
and  pretended  that  man  best  showed  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  his  nature  by  indulging  his  passions 
and  setting  all  law  at  defiance.  Our  Hellene  Yovacki, 
to  whom  the  French  Consul  at  Brusa  had  given  us  a 
letter,  made  a  hearty  efibrt  to  be  hospitable ;  but,  alas ! 
the  means  were  very  deficient  at  Mohalich.  In  addition 
to  our  party  there  was  a  smart,  knowing-looking  Hel- 
lenic hekim,  who  hailed  from  Athens.  Our  host  said 
that  the  place  was  far  more  prosperous  when  he  first 
came  to  it  than  it  now  is.  So  said  the  little  Hellenic 
hekim,  who  had  been  living  ten  years  here  or  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  Greek  tchorbajees,  who  came 
in  Sifter  dinner  with  the  tchibouques,  said  that  although 
there  had  been  no  plague  during  the  last  ten  years, 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  of  Mussulman  popula- 
tion. All  agreed  that  a  good  number  of  Turkish  families 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  crowds  of  the  capital.  In 
March,  1841,  our  Brusa  consul  estimated  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mohalich  at  11,000.*  If 
his  data  were  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
decline  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  six  years ; 


*  In  the  same  consular  letter  it  is  conjectured  that  the  trade  of  Mohalich 
in  imports  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  6000/.  per  annum,  and  that  ahout 
three-fourths  of  it  was  in  British  goods.  Judging  from  what  we  saw  in 
the  bazaars,  and  from  what  we  heard  from  traders  of  the  place,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  British  goods  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  imports. 
Except  the  government,  the  Turks  can  no  longer  afford  to  purchase  in 
the  good  market,  and  in  the  common  cheap  market  we  are  undersold  by 
French,  Swiss,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  &c. 
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for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  not  9,000 
people  in  the  place  in  November,  1847- 

On  the  following  morning,  at  11.30  a.m.,  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  gladly  took  leave  of  this  hungry  Moha- 
lich.  Our  next  stage  was  to  the  solitary  chiftlik  of 
Baluhlij  belonging  to  an  enterprising  Greek  named 
Antonacki  Varsami — an  ancient  philosopher  living  in 
modern  times.  The  distance  from  the  town  to  this 
farm-house  was  properly  a  short  ride  of  two  hours  and 
a  half;  but  the  waters  were  out,  a  Turkish  bridge  had 
been  washed  away,  and  we  must  go  a  round-about  road 
under  the  hills.  We  were  told  that  this  would  take 
four  hours ;  but  it  took  us  five  hours  and  a  half  Out- 
side of  the  town  we  saw  fragments  of  old  walls  and  of 
more  ancient  remains,  some  scrubby  vineyards,  and 
patches  of  tobacco  badly  cultivated.  The  town,  in 
reality,  lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  double-coned  hill,  so  that 
we  could  no  more  see  it  on  this  side  than  on  the  other. 
We  crossed  the  head  of  a  diabolical  pantano  by  a  stone 
bridge,  and  then  rode  over  a  stone  causeway,  arched 
here  and  there  underneath,  and  very  long  and  very 
unsafe  at  certain  seasons,  when  it  is  covered  with  water, 
and  has  deep  water  on  either  side  of  it,  for  the  stone 
pavement  is  full  of  holes,  the  stones  are  slippery,  and 
there  is  no  parapet  whatever.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  rare 
cases  that  even  a  Turkish  bridge  over  a  dangerous 
torrent  has  any  parapet  or  garde-fou.  We  next  crossed, 
by  a  shaking  wooden  bridge,  a  very  broad,  racing  river, 
or  rather  a  junction  of  several  rivers  or  deep  and  angry 
waters,  which  sweep  round  the  hills  and  then  fall 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  The  great  meeting  of  the  waters 
takes  place  two  or  three  miles  above  the  bridge.     The 
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Turks,  whose  nomenclature  is  so  limited,  and  on  that 
account  so  perplexing,  call  the  stream  the  Kara-dere. 
We  now  ascended  it,  keeping  along  a  rough  ridge 
between  its  left  bank  and  the  mountains.  The  Athenian 
hekim  bashi,  having  professional  business  in  the  parts  to 
which  we  were  going,  had  left  Mohalich  with  us,  and  we 
were  joined  on  the  road  by  Hassan  Cayass,  a  gaunt 
Albanian  Turk,  nazir  to  the  Fasha  of  Brusa,  manager 
of  a  chiftlik  which  the  Fasha  held  in  this  vale  of  many 
streams.  Hassan  carried  a  long  gun  at  his  back,  a  long 
knife  in  his  girdle,  and  had  that  expression  of  ferocity 
which  usually  marks  the  Albanian  countenance ;  but  he 
was  a  civil  spoken  man,  and  not  a  bad  companion  on  the 
road.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Mussulmans  we  saw  that 
were  decidedly  good  'shots.  On  the  hill  side  we  helped 
a  poor  disconsolate  Greek  to  get  up  his  fallen  horse — a 
difficult  operation,  for  the  poor  beast,  which  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone,  and  which  probably  had  sprained 
itself  in  the  fall,  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  lie  and 
die  where  it  was.  At  2.30  p.m.  we  rode  through  the 
miserable  Turkish  village  of  Kara-keui,  which  counted 
about  a  dozen  hovels.  We  saw  one  or  two  other  vil- 
lages, at  a  distance,  of  similar  condition  and  size.  The 
sun  shone  out  warmly  and  cheerfully ;  but  we  found 
that  the  waters  were  out  with  a  vengeance  I  We  crossed 
one  stream  by  a  broken  wooden  bridge,  and  waded 
through  others,  with  the  water  to  the  flaps  of  our  saddles. 
A  patch  of  tobacco  was  growing  here  and  there ;  and 
there  were  a  few  fields  which  had  been  under  wheat; 
but  the  cultivation,  all  together,  was  a  mere  speck  in  llie 
wilderness. 

At  2.45,  we  came  to  what  is  usually  a  ford.     Here 
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Antonacki's  farm,  to  which  we  were  bound,  was  just 
opposite  to  us,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  but  that 
mile  was  a  watery  one.  Broad  streams  were  running 
parallel  vdth  each  other,  being  united  in  many  places, 
or  separated  only  by  narrow  fringes  or  strips  of  willows 
and  poplars.  Hassan  Cavass,  being  mounted  on  a 
rarely  big  and  strong  mare,  boldly  took  the  waters,  in- 
viting us  to  follow  him.  In  the  first  of  the  streams  the 
water  was  so  deep  that  his  big  mare  had  to  swim  for  it 
We  deliberated,  and  very  soon  concluded  that  our 
sorry  horses  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  him. 
We  parted  company,  he  dashing  right  across,  and  we 
ascending  the  waters.  We  lost  sight  of  Hassan  as  he 
was  among  some  willows  and  about  engaging  in  another 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  was  foaming  and  roaring; 
and  we  went  on  wondering  whether  he  would  get  across 
or  get  drowned.  We  rode  on  till  we  came  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  very  bold,  picturesque  ruins  of  Duva- 
Hissar  (Prayer  Castle),  standing  on  a  rocky,  conical 
mount,  which  rises  from  the  flat  plain  like  an  island, 
and  which  was  now  very  perfectly  isolated,  having 
waters  all  round  it  "If  we  can  only  reach  the  foot  of 
that  rock,"  said  our  tchelebee,  "  our  troubles  will  be 
pretty  well  over  T  But,  besides  a  broad  morass,  there 
were  two  rapid  streams  to  cross.  Being  well  practised 
in  all  local  expedients,  John  attempted  to  drive  a  brood- 
mare and  her  colt  that  were  grazing  near  the  bank,  into 
the  first  of  the  streams,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  deep 
it  might  be;  but  the  mare  would  not  be  induced  to 
take  soundings ;  so  we  only  learned  the  depth  of  the 
water  as  we  proceeded  to  wade  it  It  was  deep  enough 
to  wash  all  the  nether-man  of  our  Athenian  doctor,  who 
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rode  a  stiff,  ugly  little  pony.  It  took  us  some  time,  but 
we  got  to  dry  ground  at  last,  and  drew  up  under  the 
tall,  rent,  red-brick  tower  of  Duva-Hissar.  A  sad  spot! 
And  one  certainly  suggestive  of  humble  prayer  and 
mournful  meditation.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
place.  Here  was  another  scene  of  that  not  remote  but 
recent  desolation,  which  one  so  frequently  meets  with  in 
Turkey,  and  which  I  could  never  regard  without  har- 
rowed feelings.  Two  stately  mosques,  or  a  mosque  and 
a  medresseh,  of  no  antiquity,  were  completely  in  ruins, 
and  a  tall,  white  minaret  stood  deprived  of  its  sharp, 
terminating  cone ;  the  sites  of  dwelling-houses,  which 
of  course  had  been  of  wood,  were  discernible  only  by  a 
few  corner-stones.  From  the  architecture  of  the  holy 
edifices  I  judged  that  they  could  not  have  been  built 
more  than  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The 
iron  bars  in  the  grated  windows,  scarcely  corroded  by 
any  rust,  seemed  to  intimate  a  still  more  recent  date. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  Turks  had  not  built  these  stately 
edifices  in  the  midst  of  an  unsightly  morass,  on  a  spot 
which  is  scarcely  accessible  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  not  at  all  accessible  during  the  three  wettest 
months,  when  the  floor  of  the  mosque  is  four  feet  under 
water.  When  these  edifices  were  founded  the  country 
must  have  been  far  better  drained  than  it  now  is.  In- 
deed, it  was  within  the  memory  of  men  living  at  Moha- 
lich,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus  was  less  choked 
up  by  sand,  that  the  streams  which  traverse  the  plain 
had  once  more  defined  beds  and  deeper  and  clearer 
courses ;  that  that  accumulation  of  waters  they  call  the 
Kara-dere  never  rose  so  high  or  spread  to  such  a 
breadth  as  now;  and  that  many  tracts  of  land  were 
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then  cultivated  with  wheat  and  maize,  which  are  now 
swamps  in  summer  and  ten  feet  under  water  at  other 
seasons.  The  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  falling  off  of 
the  population  and  of  all  energy,  had  left  the  ruin  and 
the  solitude  we  now  saw  at  Duva-Hissar.  Various 
paved  roads  were  seen  leading  across  the  plain;  but 
they  were  all  deep  under  water,  there  being  a  worse 
morass  before  us  than  the  one  we  had  left  behind  us. 
We  took  one  of  these  stone  roads,  leaving  our  horses  to 
feel  for  it  vdth  their  fore-legs,  for  the  water  was  too 
muddy  to  allow  us  to  see  the  way.  The  Athenian 
doctor  went  on  first,  his  little  pony  blundering  and 
floundering  at  nearly  every  step,  but  happily  missing  a 
deep  hole  among  the  stones,  which  nearly  broke  the 
fore-legs  of  the  little  black  steed  on  which  John  was 
mounted.  The  tchelebee,  who  was  generally  called 
"stork-legs'*  by  the  Turkish  women  of  Brusa,  dismounted 
in  the  bog  and  striding  up  to  the  causeway  took  the  horse 
by  the  head.  We  thought  of  dismounting  also,  but 
John  undertook  to  pilot  us  across,  and  this  he  effected 
by  pacing  through  the  water  before  us,  going  very 
slowly  and  critically  examining  the  road  by  means  of 
his  feet  and  a  long  ramrod.  In  some  places  the  stones 
had  fallen  away  and  the  inundated  road  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  broad.  The  fast  approach  of  night  made 
our  condition  doubly  unpleasant ;  but,  at  length,  we  got 
through  that  slough  of  despond  and  came  upon  dry 
land.  We  now  turned  our  laces  towards  Mohalich,  de- 
scending the  valley  of  waters  towards  Antonacki's  farm. 
On  some  sloping  ground,  nearly  opposite  to  the  ruined 
castle  and  mosques,  we  went  through  a  very  small  and 
miserable  Turkish   hamlet,    also   called  Duva-Hissar, 
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where  an  old  Osmanlee  farmer  greeted  our  comrade 
with  much  affection  and  invited  us  to  pass  the  night 
with  him.  About  half  an  hour  farther  on  we  came  to 
the  Fasha  of  Brusa's  chiftUk,  which  was  a  big  but  filthy, 
tumble-down  building,  the  basement  story  beii^  of  stone 
put  together  alia  rustica^  and  the  two  upper  stories 
being  as  usual  of  wood — and  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces. 
Such  are  the  examples  offered  to  the  poor,  indolent, 
careless  Turks  by  their  great  men  and  wealthy  rulers 
when  they  take  to  farming !  Hassan  Cavass  was  not 
drowned :  he  was  sitting,  in  a  different  dress  fix)m  that 
in  which  he  had  left  us,  on  a  low  bench  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  talking  with  two  Bulgarian 
shepherds.  But  he  told  us  that  he  had  had  a  hard  fight 
for  it  and  had  been  very  nearly  drowned,  and  that  he 
would  never  again  try  the  ford  when  the  waters  were  so 
out.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  cucuvajas  were  scream- 
ing and  flitting  about.  In  another  half-hour  we  came  to 
two  groups  of  Turkish  tombstones  and  cypresses,  and 
just  beyond  these  was  the  large  outer  yard  of  Anto- 
nacki's  establishment.  A  strong  wooden  gate  was  opened 
to  us  by  a  Bulgarian  labourer,  who  led  us  across  the 
spacious  yard,  then  across  another,  and  then  into  a 
garden,  and  to  the  door  of  that  portion  of  a  long,  strag- 
gling range  of  buildings,  which  our  host  made  his  private 
habitation.  The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  unusual  sound 
at  that  hour  of  horses'  feet  had  brought  the  philosopher 
down  to  the  portico ;  and  his  surprise  and  delight  were 
more  extatic  than  sage  beseemed.  We  were  wet  and 
chill ; '  but  this  was  soon  remedied  by  a  good  fire  made 
of  the  husks  of  the  maize  and  of  good  dry  wood,  which 
burned  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  hearth.     We  had 
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strips  of  matting  and  small  carpets,  with  the  support  of 
cushions,  to  recline  upon ;  we]^had  two  tallow  candles  to 
give  us  additional  light,  and  we  had  various  little  lux- 
uries which  quite  made  up  for  our  fatigue.  In  another 
rather  distant  part  of  the  establishment  a  Bulgarian 
shepherd,  who  acted  occasionally  as  chief  cook,  dressed 
us  a  rice  pilaff,  wonderful  in  size  and  scarcely  less  so  in 
quality. 

Antonacki  Varsami  was  a  true  character — a  jewel  1 
He  was  not  above  thirty-five  years  old ;  but  he  had  one 
of  the  longest  and  blackest  of  beards,  which  gave  im- 
mense gravity  to  a  countenance  which  was  grave  enough 
without  He  wore  the  Frank  dress,  and  his  green 
frock-coat  and  double-breasted  waistcoat  had  been  cut 
by  a  fashionable  French  tailor  at  Constantinople ;  his 
head  was  crowned  with  the  red  fez,  and  his  legs  were 
encased  in  long  and  strong  mud-boots.  •  Yet  with 
much  that  was  grotesque,  there  was  much  more  about 
the  man  that  was  refined  and  gentlemanly.  He  had  a 
great  fund  of  dry  humour,  which  was  now  and  then 
enlivened  by  real  native  Greek  wit.  He  was  full  of  saws 
and  apothegms.  His  style  was  antithetical,  pointed, 
epigrammatic.  Misfortunes  had  made  him  a  philosopher 
and  a  recluse.  He  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a  son 
of  a  Greek  merchant  of  that  place.  He  had  commenced 
life  as  a  merchant  himself,  but  in  four  or  five  years  he 
lost  all  his  capital  and  found  himself  rather  deeply  in 
debt.  Some  firiends  offered  to  set  him  up  again  in  busi- 
ness ;  but  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  man  that  was  not  a  very  great  rogue  was  now- 
a-days  fit  to  be  a  merchant  in  the  Levant  As  he  had 
taken  to  himself  a  wife  at  Constantinople  and  had  two 
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children,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something.  He  knew 
nothing  of  farming,  but  he  had  always  loved  a  quiet 
country-life,  and  seeing  how  things  were  managed  he 
thought  it  hard  if  he  could  not  soon  make  himself  as 
good  a  farmer  as  any  in  Turkey.  His  father,  who  could 
hardly  understand  this  whim — for  a  man  who  thinks  of 
agriculture  is  usually  considered  as  insane  by  people  in 
this  country — did  however  at  last  draw  his  purse-strings 
once  more,  and  remit  a  sum  not  quite  equal  to  500/. 
sterling.  With  this  money  Antonacki  purchased  the 
immense  farm  on  which  we  found  him  seated,  and  some 
implements,  seeds,  ploughs,  buffaloes,  and  stock  besides. 
At  first  his  life  here  was  not  at  all  a  quiet  one.  He 
spent  all  his  money  on  the  land,  the  stock,  etc.,  and  for 
the  first  year  or  two  he  was  often  put  to  great  straits  to 
pay  his  labourers  and  shepherds.  These  fellows  were 
nearly  all  Bulgarians — about  the  worst  specimens  of  a 
bad,  sullen  lot  —  fellows  who  have  not  imagination 
enough  to  conceive  the  value  of  a  promise  or  a  deferred 
benefit,  nor  feeling  enough  to  care  a  straw  about  cutting 
a  throat.  On  one  occasion  when  poor  Antonacki  could 
not  sell  some  wheat  or  maize  down  at  the  port  of  Pan- 
derma,  or  get  in  any  of  the  thing  needfiil,  these  Bi^- 
garians  besieged  him  for  three  days  in  a  solid,  strong, 
stone  tower,  at  an  angle  of  the  chiftlik,  in  which  he  then 
usually  resided  for  safety's  sake.  He  was  all  alone, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  his  stronghold  was  infinitely 
stronger,  and  he  was  better  armed  than  the  shipwrecked 
mariner,  for,  in  addition  to  a  single-barrel  gun  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  he  had  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece, 
a  rifle,  and  a  sword.  The  low  arched  doorway  was 
secured  by  an  immensely  thick  iron-boimd  door ;  it  was 
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twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  ascent 
to  it  was  by  an  exterior  flight  of  narrow,  open,  stone 
steps,  which  could  be  commanded  by  the  iron-barred 
windows  above  and  certain  sly-looking  loopholes. 
Even  had  they  broken  in  the  door,  they  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  to  Antonacki's  apart- 
ment, for  his  staircase  was  a  ladder.  His  only  fear  was, 
in  case  of  their  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  they  might  make  a  great  fire,  and  burn  or 
smoke  him  out.  He  did  not  like  shooting  any  of  them 
unless  in  extremis^  for  that  would  create  a  lasting  feud 
and  bring  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
all  the  Bulgarians  in  the  country ;  so,  whenever  they 
came  upon  the  stone  steps,  he  cried  out  to  them  through 
one  of  his  loopholes  that  he  had  undermined  that  part 
of  his  castle,  and  would  blow  it  and  them  into  the  air 
if  they  did  not  retreat.  As  stupid  as  the  sheep  they 
tend,  the  Bulgarians  took  him  at  his  word ;  and,  con- 
verting their  siege  into  a  blockade,  they  kept  calling 
upon  him  to  pay  them  what  he  owed,  to  come  out  and 
get  his  throat  cut,  or  stay  there  and  be  starved.  A 
friendly  Turk  happened  to  pass  the  solitary  place,  and 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  our  philosopher's  predicament, 
he  hastened  to  the  Agha  at  Mohalich.  The  Aghk  dis- 
patched a  cavass  and  some  tufekjees  to  the  farm,  and 
the  blockade  was  raised  just  as  Antonacki  was  reduced 
to  his  last  drop  of  water.  The  Turks  told  the  Bul- 
garians that  they  must  wait  for  their  money  until  their 
employer  could  sell  his  grain,  and  that  the  Aghk  would 
hang  every  mother  s  son  of  them  if  they  proceeded  to 
any  more  acts  of  violence  and  rebellion.  Happily  the 
philosopher  was   soon  enabled  to  pay  these  energetic 
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creditors.  But  other  difiFerences  arose  afterwards,  and 
three  several  times  Antonacki  was  shot  at,  from  the 
hill-side,  as  if  he  had  been  a  hare.  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly — 

"  Non  comincia  Fortuna  mad  per  poco 
Quando  un  mortal  si  piglia  k  schemo  e  k  gioco."* 

He  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  was  well  nigh 
dying  in  his  lonely  tower  like  a  stricken  lion  in  his  den. 
The  force  of  will  he  displayed  was  heroic.  Though 
weak  and  in  anguish  he  travelled  on  horseback  (the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  travel)  to  the  Baths  of 

Brusa.     Dr.  M ,  who  saw  him  there,  was  astonished 

beyond  measure  at  this  journey,  and  could  hardly  con- 
ceive how  he  had  lived  under  such  fearful  ailments.  At 
the  baths,  when  men  were  taking  measure  for  his  grave, 
and  when  an  ignorant  quack  was  wanting  to  cut  off  his 
leg,  which  was  swollen  by  dropsy  to  a  dreadful  size,  he 
rallied  and  then  very  rapidly  recovered. 

Immediately  he  rode  back  to  his  chiftlik,  being  so 
weak  that  he  fainted  twice  upon  the  journey.  But  times 
mended  with  him :  his  crops,  particularly  of  maize,  were 
most  abundant,  his  small  flocks  and  his  herds  increased, 
and  the  markets  of  Mohalich  and  Fandermk  began  to 
supply  him  more  liberally  with  cash.  He  got  rid  of  his 
gang  and  procured  some  other  Bulgarians  who  were 
better  mannered.  None  of  the  Turks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood bore  him  any  ill-will ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
rather  favourably  disposed  towards  him;  he  passed 
among  them  for  a  grave  philosopher:  his  adventures 
made  a  noise,  and  they  thought  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing  in  a  man  who,  single-handed,  could  defend   a 

♦  Arioeto. 
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tower,  and  be  shot  at  three  times,  not  only  without  being 
hit  (for  there  was  nothing  very  rare  in  that),  but  without 
seeming  to  care  a  whiff  of  tobaccco  about  it.     So  .tran- 
quil was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he  enlivened   his 
solitude  by  bringing  over  his  wife  and  children  and  two 
Greek  servants  from  Constantinople.     But  the  malaria 
fiend,  which  had  been  far  from  sparing  him,  fell  upon 
Madame  and  the  children,  and  when  they  had  suffered 
intermittents  for  two  or  three  years,  he  took  them  down 
to  Fanderma  and  shipped  them  off  for  the  capital,  where 
they  were  now  living.     They  had  left  some  signs  of 
superior  civilization  behind  them  at  the  lone  farm-house. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  I  discovered  that 
a  considerable  river  ran  right  in  front  of  the  farm-house. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  distinctive  name — the  people 
called  it  Kara-dere — but  it  was  the  river  that  runs  from 
the  Lake  of  Magnass,  which  largely  contributes  to  the 
grand  meeting  of  the  waters  above  Mohalich,  and  falls 
with  those  united  streams  into  the  Ehyndacus.     During 
a  good  part  of  the  year  it  is  navigable  by  small  boats 
from  the  Lake  of  Magnass  to  the  Ehyndacus,  by  which 
the  boats  descend  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    It  swarmed 
with  fish,  some  being  of  great  size.    At  this  spot,  it  ran 
in  a  good,  deep,  well-embanked  bed ;  but  a  little  lower 
down  its  waters  spread  over  the  champaign  country, 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  which  they  annually  in- 
undated.    It  was  on  some  of  this  land  that  Antonacki 
had  procured  his  wonderful  crops  of  Indian  corn.     The 
broad,  green,  sloping  bank  between  the  house  and  the 
river  was   enamelled   with   wild   flowers,   and   at  the 
distance  of  a  gun-shot  lower  down  the  river  there  was  a 
grove  of  fair  trees,  which  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to 
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shed  their  leaves.  Beyond  the  long  range  of  buildings 
which  constituted  the  farm,  there  was  a  very  large 
kitchen-garden,  ditched  and  banked,  and  strongly  fenced 
in  to  keep  out  the  buffaloes — those  strong,  obstinate, 
determined  beasts  that  would  almost  walk  through 
a  stone  wall  if  there  were  cabbages  or  melons  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  that  would  go  through  our  common 
hedges  as  though  they  were  but  cobwebs.  Here  Anto- 
nacki  had  a  Greek  gardener  and  his  family,  who  were 
growing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cabbages  and  onions, 
which  had  a  ready  sale  at  Mohalich  and  Pandemia, 
and  among  the  Cossacks  of  Lake  Magnass,  who  came 
hither  rather  frequently  in  their  boats.  Some  good 
crops  of  melons  or*  gourds  had  been  sold  or  consumed 
long  since.  One  corner  of  the  immense  garden  was 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  "  You  see,"  said 
the  old  Greek,  "that  we  grow  everything  that  man 
can  want"  Antonacki,  however,  admitted  that  his 
horticulture  was  in  a  very  backward  state,  as  he  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  attend  to  it  He  had  not  grown 
the  potato. 

At  one  corner  of  this  kitchen-garden,  overhanging 
the  road,  and  shaded  by  tall  beautiful  trees,  his  Mussul- 
man predecessor  had  built  a  small  open  kiosk :  this  our 
philosopher  had  repaired,  aud  in  it,  in  the  summer 
evenings,  he  smoked  his  narguile,  and  was  at  hand  to 
give  the  salutation  of  peace  and  the  pipe  and  cup  of 
coffee  to  any  traveller  that  might  pass  his  way.  Like 
the  Yerooks,  he  could  exercise  hospitality  at  small 
expense ;  of  Turks  or  Christians  or  Israelites,  few  ever 
passed  Balukli  (Fish-Place).  At  the  opposite  angle  of 
this  great  kitchen-garden  stood  one  of  the  groups  of 
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white-turbaned  stones  which  had  gleamed  on  our  eyes 
from  among  the  trees,  like  sheeted  ghosts,  in  the  dim 
obscure  of  last  evening.  They  were  placed  upon  a 
small  square  platform  raised  about  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road-side,  and  well  walled  in  with  stone 
walls.  The  other  group  of  monuments  stood  nearly 
opposite  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  above  the  farm-build- 
ings. Here  were  the  resting-places  and  these  the 
monuments  of  six  or  seven  generations  of  Turks — of 
the  successive  owners  and  lords  of  Balukli  and  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  race  of  the  Fanduz-Oglous 
lay  here,  mingling  their  dust  in  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  they  had  called  their  own. 

When  Antonacki  first  purchased  the  property,  more 
than  half  of  these  tombstones  were  thrown  down  or 
lying  on  the  earth,  and  the  stone  wall  which  supported 
the  platforms  was  going  to  ruin.  He  set  up  the  monu- 
ments, repaired  the  walls,  and  bade  the  rude  people 
respect  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who 
had  once  been  good  Mussulmans  and  of  note  in  the 
land  ;  and  the  better  to  enforce  his  lesson  he  threatened 
to  shoot  the  first  fellow  he  found  profaning  those  family 
cemeteries.  Like  "  Old  Mortality,**  our  Greek  philo- 
sopher had  a  delicate  feeling,  a  reverential  love  for  all 
tombstones.  Wherever  he  had  found  one  on  his  estate 
(and  they  were  rather  numerous  there)  he  had  raised 
it  from  the  ground,  set  it  up  on  end  and  seciu*ed  it  in 
the  perpendicular  attitude.  This  he  had  done  even 
with  the  simple  rude  monuments  of  wandering  Yerooks 
and  migratory  Bulgarians.  Although  so  prone  to 
destroy  them  themselves,  the  Turks  were  gratified  and 
touched  by  Antonacki's  pious  care  of  the  tombstones  of 
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an  old  Osmanlee  family ;  and  hence  originated  much  of 
the  good-will  they  bore  the  lonely  ghiaour.  In  these 
monuments  one  might  read  the  gradual  decline  in 
Turkish  prosperity  and  civilization;  the  oldest  were 
the  richest  and  best,  being  made  of  pure  white  marble, 
very  neatly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  having  long 
inscriptions,  the  relieved  letters  of  which  had  once  been 
splendidly  gilded ;  those  of  more  recent  date  were  of 
commoner  material,  roughly  shaped,  and  having  much 
shorter  inscriptions,  without  any  carving  or  gilding. 
The  last  tomb  of  all,  being  that  of  the  last  Panduz- 
Oglou  that  lived  at  Balukli  or  held  this  property — and 
the  last  of  the  race,  save  only  one  who  was  disgracing 
it — was  the  rudest  of  all  and  had  no  inscription. 

The  farm-buildings  covered  a  very  great  space, 
which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  stone  walls 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  having  numerous  loopholes. 
These  walls,  and  the  strong  stone  tower,  or  keep,  which 
stood  at  one  of  the  angles,  showed  that  the  old  Panduz- 
Oglous  had  considered  good  means  of  defence  very 
necessary.  The  apartment  which  our  host  now  occupied 
had  its  front  on  and  above  the  south-east  wall,  and  looked 
over  the  river  and  the  plain.  Being  only  of  wood  it 
was  going  rapidly  to  decay,  as  were  most  of  the  other 
buildings  within  the  walls.  But  Antonacki  had  sub- 
stantially repaired  a  large  granary  and  some  good  store- 
rooms, and  had  built  a  kitchen  in  the  inner  yard,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  much  famed 
over  the  country.  The  home-garden,  which  we  could 
not  see  last  night,  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Turkish 
taste,  with  elevated  flower-pots,  terraces,  and  fountains, 
and  had  evidently  been  at  one  time  a  pretty  place  and 
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neatly  and  carefully  kept.  At  a  corner  of  it,  opposite 
the  square  stone  tower,  and  almost  rivalling  it  in  size 
and  strength,  there  was  a  great  pigeon-cote,  built  by 
the  last  Panduz-Oglou,  and  now  occupied  by  a  pro- 
digious colony  of  pigeons,  some  of  which  were  occasion- 
ally shot  and  eaten  by  our  recluse.  When  not  too  old 
they  were  pleasant  food.  Pointing  to  his  cote,  and  then 
to  his  well-filled  granary,  Antonacki  said  that,  thanks  to 
God,  there  was  no  fear  of  starving  at  BaluklL* 

Antonacki  was  decidedly  an  agricultural  improver ; 
he  had  procured  two  light  but  strong  English  ploughs, 
a  scarifier,  some  harrows,  and  other  implements;  he 
had  other  farming  utensils  brought,  I  believe,  from 
Marseilles,  and  from  the  use  of  all  these  he  was  pro- 
mising himself  immense  advantages.  His  wheat  and 
maize  were  the  cleanest  we  saw  in  the  country.  Near 
to  the  river  he  had  grown  some  of  the  common  cotton, 
which  was  beautifully  soft  and  white,  but  very  short  in 
the  staple.  He  had  opened  one  field  of  madder-roots, 
and  was  storing  the  produce  for  sale  at  the  port  of 
Fanderma ;  and  he  had  an  immense  field  under  that 
cultivation,  the  roots  of  which  would  be  ready  next 
year.  He  had  had  some  good  crops  of  flax,  of  which 
only  the  seed  is  saleable  or  of  any  kind  of  use.  Col- 
lectively, a  considerable  quantity  is  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  the  linseed  is  carried  down  to  the  port 
of  Fandermk,  and  the  stalk  of  the  flax  is  burned  or  lefl 

*  Under  a  shed  by  the  side  of  this  garden  there  was  one  of  those  enor- 
niotis  earthen  vases  which  nsed  to  bo  made  by  the  old  Greeks ;  the  circum- 
ference of  it  was  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  it  more  than  six  feet ; 
the  local  tradition  was,  that  a  very  long  time  ago  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  ;  that  it  was  then  brimful  of  ancient  treasure,  and  that  its  contents 
had  been  the  foundaticm  of  the  greatnesB  of  the  Panduz-Oglou  family. 
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to  rot — as  is  the  case  all  over  Turkey.  He  said — as 
tchelebee  John  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his  far 
narrower  domain — that  he  could  grow  everything  on 
his  own  grounds,  from  Indian  corn  and  rye  to  the 
sugar-cane.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  in  obtaining 
labour ;  the  country  was  so  unpeopled,  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  were  so  indolent,  and  land  was  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  that  every  villager  had  a  strip,  and  was  a  poor 
miserable  farmer  on  his  own  account  Without  the 
Bulgarians  from  Europe  he  must  have  given  up  the 
estate  as  of  no  use.  These  Bulgarians  were  slow  and 
stupid — he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  had  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  brains  or  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing— but  they  could  stand  a  deal  of  labour,  and  would 
at  times  work  very  steadily  a  whole  season  through, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  case  with  a  hired  Greek  or 
Turk.  As  in  the  Brusa  plain  these  two  classes  of 
labourers  (when  they  can  be  procured)  are  paid  from 
40  to  50  piastres  a  month,  or  they  receive  somewhat  less 
than  a  piastre  {2d.)  a  day,  and  get  their  morning  soup 
and  evening  meal  at  the  chifUik.  The  Bulgarians  have 
generally  higher  pay,  and  a  hard-working,  intelligent 
Greek  can  often  get  80  piastres  a  montL  As  money 
is  worth  at  least  five  times  more  than  in  England,  this 
cannot  be  considered  bad  pay. 

The  rest  of  the  party  went  a  little  way  down  the 
river  to  shoot  a  hare  or  two  ;  I  mounted  with  the  long- 
bearded  philosopher  to  ride  over  the  farm.  On  a  sunny 
slope,  in  the'  rear  of  the  farm-buildings,  he  had  planted 
a  considerable  vineyard,  which  was  promising  Veil,  and 
had  already  produced  good  fruit :  it  was  well  trenched 
and  inclosed.     Higher  up  the  hill  was  his  mandra,  or 
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sheepfold,  with  hutting  for  the  Bulgarian  shepherds, 
who,  with  the  very  large  and  fierce  sheep-dogs  of  the 
country,  always  sleep  at  the  folds.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  precaution,  for  wolves  are  numerous ;  and,  in 
spite  of  dogs  and  men,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed 
in  getting  a  meal  of  mutton.  At  this  hour  the  sheep 
were  out  grazing  on  the  thymy  heaths  on  the  hill-top. 
There  was  a  young  Bulgarian  at  the  huts  clad  all  over 
in  dirty  sheep-skin,  and  looking  very  like  a  big  ram  set 
up  on  his  hind  legs.  By  Uving  so  much  with  the  peco- 
rine  family  the  faces  of  these  rude  shepherds  grow  like 
the  countenances  of  the  sheep ;  from  their  dress  and 
from  their  food,  which  is  in  good  part  sheep's  milk,  or 
cheese  made  of  it,  they  smell  strongly  of  ftisty  mutton, 
and  may  be  scented  when  they  are  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  windward  of  you.  The  pastoral  life,  as 
exhibited  in  them,  is  not  at  all  Arcadian,  or  innocent, 
or  in  any  way  interesting.  They  are  the  greatest 
thieves  in  the  country,  and  very  commonly  murder 
those  whom  they  rob.  "  If  you  should  get  benighted," 
said  my  sage,  "  while  travelling  in  these  parts,  never 
think  of  putting  up  at  a  mandrOj  unless  you  make  up 
your  minds  to  watch  all  night  and  keep  your  guns 
cocked.  Should  you  go  to  sleep,  they  would  most  likely 
knock  your  brains  out  with  their  crooks,  and  throw  your 
bodies  into  some  thickets,  to  be  speedily  devoured  by 
vultures,  wolves,  and  jackals.'*  These  mandra  generally 
occur  in  lonely  places,  and  it  has  often  happened  that 
one  or  two  unarmed  travellers  have  been  last  seen  aUve 
in  their  Vicinity,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  after- 
wards. A  ragged  jacket,  a  torn  sash,  a  dirty  turban, 
the  smallest  prize  is  enough  to  excite  their  cupidity.     If 
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they  were  not  so  badly  armed,  and  so  stupid  and 
awkward,  they  would  doubtlessly  be  very  formidable 
marauders.  As  matters  stand  with  them  they  are  dan- 
gerous only  to  poor  travellers  on  foot,  or  poor  unarmed 
wayfarers  mounted  on  donkeys  and  very  bad  horses; 
though  now  and  then,  by  lying  in  good  ambush,  they 
knock  over  rather  higher  game.  Their  modus  operandi 
is  to  take  the  traveller  by  surprise  by  giving  him  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  or  a  pas- 
toral crook  heavily  loaded  at  one  end ;  if  the  unlucky 
wight's  skull  is  not  very  thick,  it  is  fractured,  and  he 
falls  at  once ;  if  he  does  not  fall  they  give  him  another 
tap ;  and  in  either  case  they  cut  his  throat  with  their 
knives.  Now  and  then,  when  they  have  been  detected 
and  brought  to  justice,  they  have  been  seen  to  go  to 
execution  as  calmly  as  the  ox  or  the  sheep  that  knows  not 
what  awaits  it  —  to  meet  death  with  the  most  brutal 
indifference.  Yet  these  men  are  Christians  of  a  sort, 
being  members  of  the  degraded  Greek  church. 

"These  Bulgarians,"  said  Antonacki,  "are  bad  in 
Roumelia,  but  only  the  worst  of  them  come  into  Ana- 
tolia." We  had  been  sufficiently  warned  against  them 
before  by  Gentleman  John  and  others,  and  in  their 
regard  I  had  always  felt  the  strongest  attraction  of 
repulsion :  of  all  the  races  in  Turkey  they  seemed  to 
me  the  coarsest,  muddiest,  and  most  brutalized.  The 
worst  of  the  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  are  gentlemen 
compared  with  the  Bulgarian  shepherds.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  where  we 
were  much  more  frequently  among  them,  we  ^er  heard 
one  of  them  laugh,  or  even  saw  one  of  them  put  on  a 
cheerftd  smile.     Several  of  their  striking  performances 
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were  of  quite  a  recent  date.  A  poor  Greek  backal,  of 
Mohalich,  returning  from  some  farms  and  villages  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia,  whither  he  had 
been  to  collect  some  debts,  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
by  some  of  them  at  the  ruined  khan  on  the  border  of 
the  lake,  which  I  mentioned.  These  murderers,  I 
believe,  were  never  caught;  as  the  victim  was  only  a 
Greek,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Turkish  authorities 
gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Above  Antonacki's  mandra,  in  a  broad  hollow  in  the 
hills,  we  saw  some  Bulgarians  ploughing,  with  two 
ploughs,  and  a  good  yoke  of  buffaloes  to  each.  They 
were  turning  up  excellent  corn  land,  and  they  were 
turning  it  up  manfully.  The  ploughs,  the  shiares  of 
which  were  sheathed  with  iron,  the  buffaloes,  and  the 
land,  were  Antonacki's ;  and  he,  too,  would  have  to 
furnish  the  seed  to  be  put  into  the  ground ;  for  all  of 
which  the  Bulgarians,  who  furnished  their  labour,  would 
have  to  give  him  rather  more  than  half  of  the  produce 
at  harvest-time.  He  found  that  they  worked  better, 
and,  for  him,  more  profitably,  upon  these  terms,  than 
when  they  were  employed  merely  as  farm-servants.  He 
had  ten  or  a  dozen  working  in  this  way,  and  next  year 
he  hoped  to  have  more.  The  ploughmen  were  a  shade 
more  civilized  than  the  shepherds.  We  rode  to  the 
ridge  of  these  considerable  hills,  which  separate  the 
Kara-dere  from  the  great  basin  of  Magnass.  Five  or 
six  Cossack  boats  were  fishing  on  that  lake,  which  lay 
open  to  our  view,  but  I  could  not  make  out  the  Cossack 
village.  My  friend  did  not  appear  to  have  any  great 
affection  for  his  neighbours :  he  said  that  these  Cossacks 
were  unsociable,  exclusive,  enemies  to  good  cheer,  very 
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dirty,  and  dreadfully  superstitious.  He,  however,  ho- 
nestly confessed  that  he  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
travel  twelve  miles  in  order  to  see  them  in  their  own 
village ;  and  he  allowed  that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
by  far  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the 
whole  country. 

Descending  in  a  different  direction,  we  came  upon 
fifteen  brood  mares  with  their  colts,  and  two  ugly  old 
stallions,  who  were  all  grazing  short  sweet  pasture  on 
the  hill  sides.  "They  are  carogna^^  said  the  philo- 
sopher, **but  they  do  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  I  shall  try  and  get  a  better  breed  soon. 
But  horses  are  gone  out.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  good 
sire  for  ever  so  much  money."  In  the  plain  we 
found  a  dozen  or  two  of  decent  cows,  and  in  a  swamp 
near  the  river  there  were  four  or  five  more  strong 
buffaloes,  and  there  were  others  that  were  out  of  sight 

We  were  on  horseback  more  than  three  hours,  but  fell 
far  short  of  riding  round  our  host's  territories ;  for  that, 
at  the  walking  pace,  was  an  afiair  of  six  or  seven  houra 
I  saw  enough  to  judge  that  the  property  had  great  capa- 
bilities, and  included,  between  hill  and  plain,  alluvial 
flats  and  healthy  table-land,  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
suited  to  cultivation,  to  pasturage,  to  woodland,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  The  hill  sides  required  a  little 
planting.  But  for  the  swamps  in  the  plain  I  could  have 
fancied  an  agricultural  paradise  here  at  once.  When 
civilized  men  hold  this  country — and  hold  it  they  will 
and  vfiust  before  long — the  broad  valley  will  be  properly 
drained,  and  then  this  region  will  be  as  salubrious  as  it 
is  naturally  rich  and  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fine  Country,  but  uncultivated  —  Lake  of  Magnass  —  A  Turkish  Wedding 
Drummer  —  Pandennk  —  Sea-port  Morality  —  Cyzicus  —  Ruins  — 
Bishop  of  Cyzicus  —  Modem  Town  of  Erdek,  or  Artaki  —  Decrease  of 
Turkish  Population  —  More  effects  of  the  Maximiun  —  Ionian  Greeks  : 
their  Remarks  about  British  Consuls,  &c.  —  Journey  to  the  end  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Cyzicus  —  A  Greek  Funeral  —  Gonia  —  Break-neck  Road 
—  Rothk  —  Islets  —  Ruinous  Rate  of  Interest  —  Pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem —  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Cyzicus  —  Edinjik  —  Delhi-Ismael,  an 
ex-Robber  —  Bey-keui,  and  our  party  there  —  A  Rimaway  Turkish 
Debtor,  &c.  —  The  Lake  of  Magnass  and  the  Colony  of  Cossacks  — 
Untiling  Houses  for  Taxes  —  Return  to  Balukli  —  Antonacki  a  Bektash 
Bashi  —  History  of  the  Panduz-Oglous,  or  a  Specimen  of  the  Decline  of 
Turkish  Families  —  A  great  Turkish  Farm  abandoned  —  Village  of 
Kelessen  —  Sect  of  the  Bektash  —  Deplorable  State  of  Agriculture  — 
Decline  of  Religious  Feeling  among  the  Turks  —  Leave  Balukli. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  a  warm  sunny  day,  we  left 
Antonacki  and  the  farm  of  Balukli,  at  10  a.m.  An 
hour  later  we  went  through  the  present  village  of  Duvk- 
Hissar,  and  looked  across  the  labyrinths  of  streams  and 
bogs  we  had  traversed  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
The  waters  were  now  somewhat  lower,  and  rapidly 
running  off.  On  the  heights  to  our  left,  a  little  farther 
on,  there  was  another  little  wretched  Turkish  hamlet. 
A  splendid  plain  opened  before  us,  with  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  best  corn  land.  It  was  only 
scratched  here  and  there,  and  not  a  house  or  a  hut  was 
to  be  seen  upon  it.  The  road  was  not  very  bad,  run- 
ning almost  entirely  on  level  ground ;  with  little  pain 
and  expense  it  might  be  made  excellent  all  the  way 
down  to  the  sea,  and  the  convenient  ports  of  Fandermk 
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and  Cyzicus.  At  12,  the  hills  to  our  left  sank,  and  a 
fine  broad  view  of  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  with  the  blue 
mountains  beyond  it,  opened  upon  us.  We  counted 
seventeen  Cossack  boats  busily  fishing  on  those  fresh 
waters.  Crossing  a  low  ridge  in  the  plain,  beyond 
which  the  streams  and  brooks  ran,  not  for  the  Rhyn- 
dacus,  but  down  to  the  Bay  of  Panderma,  we  came,  at 
1.15  P.M.,  to  the  small  Turkish  village  of  Sonneu,  lying 
on  a  hill  two  miles  or  more  from  the  lake,  of  which  we 
now  lost  sight.  Here  a  tomtomming  from  a  cracked 
drum  announced  that  there  was  a  wedding  a-foot. 
When  parties  are  poor  this  drumming  is  kept  up  for 
only  one  day ;  the  rich  keep  up  the  sheep-skin  music 
(often  without  any  other  instrument)  for  many  days. 
The  Agha  of  Mohalich  had  married  a  daughter,  and 
all  the  time  we  were  in  that  town  the  drumming  was 
incessant ;  it  had  not  ceased  when  we  left.  Yesterday 
we  had  met  in  the  plain  a  long-legged  Turk  striding 
along  with  a  queer  little  drum  strapped  to  his  back ; 
he  was  going  to  a  wedding  at  some  village — perhaps  to 
this — he  got  his  living  by  drumming  at  weddings. 
Near  Sonneu  were  some  small  corn-fields,  and  three  or 
four  patches  cultivated  with  flax,  the  plants  being  already 
above  the  ground.  It  was  market-day  in  Panderma, 
and  as  we  went  on  we  met  groups  of  country  people 
returning  thence  to  their  villages.  They  were  better 
dressed  and  looked  more  prosperous  than  usual.  A 
considerable  portion  of  them  were  Turkish  women, 
driving  asses,  or  riding  upon  them  man-fashion.  All 
the  donkey-drivers  appeared  to  be  women.  These 
dames,  in  brown  stufi*  feridjees  and  striped  cotton  shal- 
vars,  were  not  at  all  particular  about  hiding  their  faces. 
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There  were  two  Nubians  among  them,  as  black  as 
jet;  and  even  these  ladies,  who  are  usually  so  very 
careful  to  conceal  their  charms,  let  their  yashmacs  be 
how  or  where  they  might,  and  exchanged  courteous 
smiles  as  we  met  and  passed. 

At  2.15  P.M.  we  had  on  our  right,  over  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plain,  a  considerable  looking  place,  called 
Kaia-keui,  or  "  Eock  village,"  built  upon  and  among 
bare,  low,  sloping,  grey  rocks;  and  by  our  road-side 
there  were  a  few  more  corn-fields  and  patches  of  flax. 
Here  the  bold,  sublime  mountains,  which  form  the  pro- 
montory or  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  rose  right  before  us, 
steeped  in  purple,  and  to  all  appearance  not  separated 
from  us  by  any  sea  or  water.  A  fresh  breeze  was  now 
blowing  from  the  north-west.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
a  view  of  part  of  the  blue  gulf  of  Panderma,  with  a  few 
ships  and  boats  dancing  upon  it.  My  heart  danced  too. 
Except  a  glimpse  of  the  gulf  of  Moudania,  on  our  way  to 
Fhilladar,  we  had  not  seen  the  face  of  the  sea  since  the 
8th  of  September.  We  now  descended  into  the  town  of 
Fandermk  (one  of  the  many  places  which  anciently  bore 
the  name  of  Panormus),  through  a  hollow  way,  steep, 
and  sufficiently  rough.  You  can  never  enter  a  Turkish 
town  without  going  through  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
On  our  left,  on  the  shelving  hills,  there  was  a  Turkish 
cemetery — apparently  more  populous  than  the  town — 
with  a  few  sad  cypresses,  an  immense  number  of  tombs, 
and  many  large  turbaned  stones  of  good  white  marble, 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  out  of  ancient  Greek  co- 
lumns and  architraves.  The  materials  of  fair  old  Cyzicus 
are  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  graveyards  and  mosques, 
in  khans  and  Turkish  water-closets.     Right  before  us 
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was  a  red  brick  minaret,  sadly  battered  and  declining 
from  the  perpendicular.  Usually,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  the  only  straight  things  in  Turkey  were 
minarets  and  pipe-sticks.  The  pipe-sticks  are  now 
getting  crooked,  and  the  minarets  disjointed ! 

Riding  through  one  of  the  ordinary  pools  of  dirt,  we 
entered  the  bazaars,  which  were  crowded,  and  found  in 
this  little  seaport  a  degree  of  life  and  prosperity,  alto- 
gether imknown  up  the  country.  At  3  P.M.,  we  dis- 
mounted at  the  dark,  wooden,  and  excessively  dirty 
khan  of  Fanderma,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  secured 
one  very  small  room  for  the  night  Leaving  the  learned 
Athenian  to  see  it  well  swept  out,  we  went  with  Gentle- 
man John  to  look  over  the  town,  and  forage  in  the 
tcharshy  for  materials  for  our  dinner^  khans  affording 
nothing  but  a  mat  and  a  room  to  sleep  in.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  by  the  water-side,  with  a  low  wooden 
gallery  overhanging  the  bay,  that  was  spacious,  well 
furnished  with  narguilfe,  provided  with  a  superior  G  reek 
shaver,  and  altogether  a  splendid  establishment  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  were  sitting  in  it  and  smoking, 
and  now  and  then  talking  together,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  good  fellowship  which  I  had  not  witnessed  before. 
The  town  contained  about  one  thousand  houses,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  were  Greek.  We  saw  some 
very  pretty  Greek  women  with  beautiful  children.  The 
streets  throughout  were  roughly  paved  and  filthy,  and 
much  could  not  be  said  of  the  state  of  repair  of  the 
houses.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  dwellings,  and  the 
prettiest  of  the  women  and  children,  belonged  to  Greek 
skippers,  commanding  small  crafl  which  traded  between 
this  port  and  the  capital. 
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As  the  khan  was  not  at  all  tempting,  we  returned 
after  dinner  to  the  cafe  and  talked  with  Turkish  and 
Greek  skippers  and  mariners,  who  told  us  many  strange 
stories,  and  were  all  exceedingly  civil.  The  apparition 
of  two  painted  dancing  boys  with  curled  hair  (who  were 
hailed  by  the  Turks  with  uncommon  delight)  drove 
us  from  the  cafe  back  to  the  khan,  where  we  all  slept 
in  the  same  narrow  closet  of  a  room  upon  very 
uneven  boards  and  a  very  foul  mat.  It  was  warm 
enough  yet ;  but  our  learned  Athenian  assured  us  that 
after  All  Saints'  day  (Old  Style)  bugs  were  not  to  be 
feared. 

We  were  up  by  daybreak  in  the  morning ;  and  mag- 
nificently beautiful  was  the  morning  scene  when  we 
walked  a  few  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  bay.  On  either 
side,  that  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  flanked  by 
grand  mountains :  on  the  north  side,  on  which  we  were 
standing,  the  mountains  terminate  in  a  bluff  cape  3000 
feet  high ;  on  the  opposite  side  runs  the  stupendous  and 
almost  perpendicular  ridge,  the  peninsida  of  old  Cyzicus, 
varying  in  height  from  1200  to  3500  feet.  The  bay  is 
a  little  broader  towards  its  mouth,  but  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Pandermk  it  scarcely  measured  a  mile  and  a 
half  across,  and  it  narrowed  above  the  town.  A  Maltese 
brig,  of  course  under  English  colours,  a  Greek  schooner 
under  the  flag  of  King  Otho,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
saccolevas — those  small,  insecure,  but  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque vessels  of  the  country — were  in  port.  The 
Greek  had  come  to  buy  corn,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so,  the  trade  of  that  flag  being  now  stopped  by  impe- 
rial mandate,  in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  Mussunis 
and  CoUetti  fracas  at  Athens.     The  Greek   captain, 
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however,  whispered  in  our  ear  that  this  was  all  nonsense ; 
tliat  he  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Agha  and 
some  Turks  in  partnership  for  the  speculation  with  some 
Greeks  who  had  corn  to  sell  and  wanted  money ;  that 
he  expected  to  get  his  cargo  quietly  on  board  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  as  for  passing  the  Darda- 
nelles he  had  gone  up  and  down  that  passage  too  often 
not  to  have  some  friends  there  also.  During  the  few 
months  that  the  interdict  lasted,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  set  at  nought,  not  only  along  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  but  in  Constantinople  itself  under  the 
very  eyes  of  government.  Hellenic  vessels,  which  had 
been  crowding  in  the  Black  Sea,  came  down  with  the 
Russian  flag,  and  under  that  protection  they  could  beard 
the  Turks  with  impunity.  Had  the  mterdict  lasted 
a  little  longer,  nearly  every  Hellenic  vessel  would  have 
hoisted  the  dreaded  flag  of  the  Tzar. 

In  more  respects  than  one  we  found  that  a  sea-port 
morality  was  prevalent  here  :  at  the  khan  they  stole  our 
caviare  and  some  other  accessible  articles  of  small  value. 
The  tchelebee  reproached  himself  for  carelessness,  but 
all  these  maritime  places  had  a  great  number  of  thieves 
and  pilferers.  How  different  from  the  honesty  up  the 
country ! 

It  was  10  A.M.  before  we  left  Panderma,  to  ride  up 
the  gulf  to  the  low,  flat,  narrow  isthmus  which  separates 
it  from  the  bay  of  Cyzicus.  We  were  sometimes  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  sometimes  on  the  rocky  cli&  whidii 
overhang  the  bay.  On  the  hills  above  our  heads  were 
one  or  two  small  villages,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
q£  the  gulf,  under  the  lofty  mountain  of  Cyzicus,  the 
white  cottage  of  a  fisherman  was  seated  here  and  there. 
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like  a  swan  that  had  just  left  the  water.  In  about  an 
hour,  as  we  were  crossing  a  rocky  ridge  near  the  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Pandemia,  the  smooth  bay  of  Cyzicus,  with 
its  islets  and  the  encircling  blue  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
opened  upon  us  with  great  beaAty  and  magnificence. 
The  air  was  bright  and  brilliant,  the  sun  was  warm  if 
not  hot,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  or  a  streak  in  the 
bright  blue  sky.  The  isthmus  which  separates  the  two 
gulfe  from  each  other,  and  connects  the  lofty  peninsula 
with  the  main,  is  short,  narrow,  flat,  in  part  sandy,  and 
in  part  marshy.  At  one  point  it  cannot  be  much  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  English  from  one  bay  to  the  other. 
From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  main  to  the  east 
end  of  the  peninsula  is  about  a  mile.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  unite  the  two  bays;  and  here  and 
there  I  fancied  I  saw  traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  which 
had  been  dug  for  the  sake  of  covering  and  defending  the 
ancient  Greek  colony.  If  it  were  thus  insulated,  strength 
would  be  again  added  to  that  almost  inexpugnable  pro- 
montory. Sloping  across  the  isthmus  in  a  north-west 
direction,  we  soon  came  under  the  landward  end  of  these 
mountains,  where  we  found  extensive  traces  of  ruins. 
A  wall  appeared  to  have  run  here  from  the  sea  on  one 
side  to  the  sea  on  the  other.  From  the  remnants  of  this 
wall  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  must  have  been  built 
by  the  Lower  Empire  barbarians,  who  had  broken  up 
ancient  marble  columns  and  other  classical  remains  to 
use  them  as  materials.  In  this  way,  and  through  the 
destructiveness  of  the  Iconoclastic  rage,  most  of  the 
ancient  temples  and  statues  of  the  Gods  must  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  long  before  the  Turks  became  masters 
of  the  country.      In  some  places  our  road  lay  over 
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blocks  of  chiselled  marble ;  and  a  sparkling  rapid  stream, 
which  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Cyzicus,  and 
ran  across  the  isthmus  to  the  gulf  of  Panderma,  was 
kept  within  bounds  by  some  of  these  fine  blocks,  which 
had  certainly  been  taken  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  The 
road  was  rather  rough ;  but  here  commenced  a  pretty 
good  cultivation  of  vines  and  mulberry-trees,  and  there 
were  some  tolerably  good  olive-groves.  We  met  the 
Greek  Bishop  of  Cyzicus — a  grey  old  fellow,  with  a 
great  deal  of  beard  and  very  little  urbanity — who  was 
going  to  Panderma,  to  officiate  there,  and  no  doubt  to 
collect  money,  for  the  morrow  was  a  Sabbath,  and  the 
festival  of  some  great  local  saint  besides.  Great  was 
the  state  in  which  he  travelled.  At  the  first  glance  we 
took  him  for  a  Turkish  Pasha.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  two  fierce-looking  Albanian  tufekjees ;  then 
followed  two  fellows  with  long  pistols  and  yataghans  in 
their  girdles ;  then  a  big,  paunchy  Greek  carrying  on 
high  the  pastoral  staff  headed  with  silver ;  his  Reverence 
himself  rode  on  a  caparisoned  mule  behind  his  staff; 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Bishop,  mounted  on  a 
pony,  was  the  tchibouquejee,  a  very  pretty  effeminate 
youth,  long  pipe  in  hand,  and  with  his  Reverence's 
tobacco-bag  slung  across  his  shoulders;  next  followed 
two  women — one  being  young  and  well-favoured — who 
also  rode  astride  upon  horses;  and  after  the  women 
came  the  cook,  the  valet,  and  other  servants;  while, 
on  either  flank,  walked  Greeks  of  Cyzicus  without 
posts  in  the  household  or  in  the  church.  Loitering 
behind,  by  the  side  of  a  ruined  fountain,  were  three 
black-bearded  priests,  who  smelt  very  strongly  of  rakL 
The    Despotos   of  Cyzicus    must  have  had  a   better 
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bargain   with  the  Patriarchate  than  our  friend  up  at 
Kutayah. 

A  Greek,  with  a  laughing,  good-natured  face,  and 
mounted  on  a  fast  and  very  interesting  donkey,  overtook 
us,  and  offered  to  lodge  us  in  his  house  at  Cyzicus, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Artaki,  and  the  Turks  Erdek. 
We  accepted  the  offer,  for  we  liked  both  the  man  and 
his  ass.  We  passed  some  enclosed  kitchen-gardens,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  but  cabbages  and  leeks;  we 
passed  more  pretty  fountains  in  decay,  and  become  all 
but  useless,  more  ruins  of  Turkish  buildings,  a  Turkish 
cemetery,  a  dirty  pool,  a  street  where  every  house 
seemed  tumbling  down,  and  dismounted  at  our  new 
friend's  residence  at  1 .30  p.m. 

The  present  town  stands  on  the  sea-shore  and  on  a 
ridge  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  where  they 
drop  upon  the  isthmus ;  it  faces  the  sunny  south,  and 
looks  down  the  Propontis  towards  the  Hellespont.  It 
appeared  to  be  rather  larger  than  Panderma.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else  near  the  coast,  the  Greeks  were  out- 
growing the  Turks ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Armenian  families.  Out  of  1200  houses  only  about 
200  were  now  occupied  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the 
town  and  around  it  mosques  and  minarets,  baths  and 
fountains  were  going,  or  clean  gone,  to  ruin :  only  the 
dimensions  of  the  grave-grounds  spoke  of  the  former 
extent  of  the  Mussulman  population.  We  went  into 
some  very  large  wine-magazines  on  the  Marina,  which 
were  as  dirty  and  slovenly  as  they  were  large.  In 
some  of  them  the  wine  was  kept  in  tuns  of  majestic 
dimensions,  but  so  badly  made  and  hooped,  that  the 
liquid  was  oozing  through.    Wine  is  the  principal  export 
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of  the  place,  they  were  now  sending  great  quantities  in 
their  saccolevas  to  Constantinople,  to  be  sold  in  die 
Greek  quarters ;  but  it  was  rubbish  all,  nor  could  we 
{HTocure  a  drop  of  good  wine  in  the  whole  town.  Oar 
host  applied  to  a  dignitary  of  his  church ;  but  his  wine 
was  as  bad  as  his  raki  was  good.  The  vines  were  judi- 
ciously planted,  cut  low,  and  weU  attended  to :  the  firoit 
was  said  to  be  excellent;  the  fault  of  the  wine  was  in 
the  stupid,  slovenly  way  of  making  it  A  Greek  toM 
us  that  they  could  not  afford  to  bestow  more  time  or 
more  expense  upon  it,  as  the  price  was  fixed,  as  good 
wine  fetched  no  more  than  the  inferior  quality,  and  as 
they  had  to  pay  a  shipping  duty  at  home,  and  another 
duty  before  they  could  land  it  at  Constantinople.  The 
vessels  they  were  loading  were  bound  for  the  Greek 
quarter  of  the  capital  called  Psammattia,  near  the  Seven 
Towers.  In  shipping  it  one  of  their  big  casks  went  to 
pieces,  and  gave  rise  to  an  awful  swearing  and  tearing  of 
hair. 

In  a  coffee-house  we  had  some  talk  with  a  very  civil 
Turkish  Effendi,  about  the  Magnass  Cossacks.  He  said 
that  they  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  years  in 
the  country ;  they  lived  solely  by  fishing ;  were  a  quiet, 
industrious,  honest  people,  but  unsociable ;  very  exclu- 
sive and  strongly  prejudiced.  The  Effendi,  however, 
admitted  that  he  had  never  visited  their  settlement 
Another  Turk  said  they  were  beasts,  and  did  not  smoke. 
A  Greek  said  that  they  drank  neither  wine  nor  raki, 
and  would  not  drink  water  out  of  the  same  cup  or  glass, 
either  with  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman.  We  met  two 
British  protected  subjects,  Ionian  skippers,  sharp,  know- 
ing fellows  from  Cephalonia,  who  were  here  buj^ing  oats 
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and  barley.  They  had  been  scouring  all  the  neighbouring 
country  in  search  of  grain ;  and,  purchasing  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  they  had  gotten  enough  to  load  their 
small  vessels.  The  prices  they  had  been  paying  more 
than  doubled  the  market-prices  up  at  Kutayah.  They 
acknowledged  the  great  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
protection  of  the  English  flag;  but  they  alleged  that 
some  of  the  English  vice-consuls  in  the  Turkish  ports 
extorted  heavy  fees  from  them,  and  would  never  render 
them  the  slightest  service  without  being  paid  beforehand. 
One  of  these  padroni  had  recently  been  condemned  by 
a  consular  court  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  the 
punishment  had  been  commuted  into  a  fine  of  thirty 
Spanish  dollars,  which,  according  to  his  account,  the 
Consolos  Bey  had  put  into  his  own  pocket.  Entire 
truth  is  not  to  be  expected  from  Ionian  Greeks,  but  I 
had  much  better  testimony,  and  many  concurrent  stories 
in  the  country,  to  prove  that  acts  of  injustice  were  rather 
frequently  committed  by  men  appointed  to  protect 
British  interests.  This  comes  of  employing  persons 
who  are  Englishmen  only  by  name,  and  of  allowing 
them  to  scramble  for  a  living  by  taking  fees.  The 
Cephaloniotes  had  another  complaint :  to  keep  the 
English  flag  it  was  made  imperative  that  they  should 
return  to  their  own  island  and  take  out  fresh  ship's 
papers  once  in  every  three  years.  This,  they  said,  was 
a  great  inconvenience,  and  a  serious  detriment;  their 
trade  was  the  cabotage,  or  coasting-trade,  from  one 
Turkish  port  to  another;  and  when  they  were  in  em- 
ployment in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  up  in  the  Black 
Sea,  it  was  very  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  go  home 
merely   for  papers.     They  added,  that  to  avoid  this 
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serious  inconvenience,  a  good  many  of  their  vessels  had 
put  themselves  under  the  Russian  flag ;  and  that  if  the 
hard  law  lasted,  there  would  hardly  be  an  Ionian  vessel 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Archipelago,  or  in  the  narrow 
seas,  left  under  the  British  flag.  "  We  knovjr,"  said  the 
Cephaloniotes,  "  your  great  naval  power  ;  but  we  also 
know,  and  from  long  experience,  that,  up  here,  above 
the  Dardanelles,  Russian  protection  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  yours.  The  only  men-of-war  we  see,  are  Turks 
in  the  Marmora,  and  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea.  Your 
English  pennants  do  not  float  up  there.  When  we  have 
the  Russian  flag  we  are  not  hampered ;  we  generally 
go  to  Odessa  or  Taganrok  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  are  put  to  no  inconvenience 
about  our  ships'  papers.  The  Russians  have  their  con- 
sular agents  in  every  port,  and  they  are  active  men,  and 
not  above  their  duties.  Generally  your  English  consuls 
are  such  signoroni  (great  men),  and  so  hard  to  approach, 
and  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  leaving  everything  to 
be  done  by  their  drogomans ;  and  if  we  don't  flatter  and 
backshish  these  drogomans,  we  too  often  get  nothing 
done  for  us.  There  is  that  very  great  man,  your  Con- 
sul-general, over  at  Constantinople !  Per  Bacco  !  if  a 
poor  Ionian  padrone  wants  to  see  him  upon  business, 
he  will  have  to  climb,  three  times  in  a  day,  from  the 
water-side  at  Galata,  where  the  oflSce  ought  to  be,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  of  Pera,  and  perhaps  get  a 
fever  and  not  get  sight  of  the  great  man  after  all."  As 
I  had  heard  these  last  complaints  from  native  English 
captains  of  trading-vessels,  and  had  often  seen  them  my- 
self toiling  up  the  hill  in  the  dog-days,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  could  not  contradict 
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these  last  assertions,  or  deny  that  the  lonians  might 
have  good  reason  to  murmur,  and  to  contemplate 
changing  their  flag.  I  am  so  old-fashioned  that  every 
decline  of  the  maritime  influence  of  England  grieves 
me.  No  doubt  our  pedants  in  political  economy  and 
cosmopolitism,  our  philosophers  of  the  Manchester 
school,  will  find  either  that  all  is  right  or  of  not  the 
least  consequence. 

Although  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  over  the 
stable,  in  which  the  interesting  donkey  and  another  ass 
were  lodged,  we  dined  and  slept  most  comfortably  at 
the  Greek's;  his  good-humoured  wife  having  spread 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  our  slumbers  being  watched 
over  by  a  congeries  of  little  virgins  and  saints,  and  our 
chamber  dimly  lighted  by  the  tiniest  taperling  that  ever 
floated  over  water  and  oil. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  we  were  in  the 
saddle,  to  see  more  of  this  towering,  magnificent  little 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus.  We  rode  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  it,  or  from  the  town  of  Erdek  to  the  village  of 
Kotha,  close  to  where  its  terminating  clifis  point  towards 
the  island  of  Marmora  and  the  Thracian  coast  of 
Europe.  Fine  mulberry  plantations,  and  very  superior 
vineyards,  extended  to  some  distance  from  the  town, 
along  the  lower  acclivities  of  the  mountains.  At  1 
P.M.  we  crossed  the  inner  shoulder  of  a  mount,  which 
projected  into  the  bay  of  Cyzicus,  and  formed  a  cape ; 
and  here  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  Greek  village  and  a 
Greek  fimeral. 

They  were  carrying  the  body  in  its  holiday  clothes, 
and  strewed  with  a  few  flowers,  but  without  a  shroud 
or  coffin,  from  a  house  on  the  hill  side  to  the  burying- 
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place  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  long  and  very  irregular 
procession ;  priests  read  through  the  nose,  children 
gang,  old  women  howled,  geese  cackled,  dogs  barked 
— all  together,  it  was  a  horrible  hacrmony!  The 
matrons  seemed  determined  to  keep  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  old  Mysians  as  mourners  at  funerals ;  but 
the  general  melancholy  for  which  the  country  was  noted 
in  the  ancient  days,  was  very  far  from  being  now  in 
YOgue. 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on,  in  a  village  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  we  found  many  Greeks  as  jolly 
and  light-hearted  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
death.  The  defunct  did  not  belong  to  their  parish.  It 
was  not  a  fine  day,  but  damp,  and  occasionally  showery ; 
but  it  was  Sunday,  it  was  fete,  and  therefore  the  villagers 
had  on  their  best  attire,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  sitting  out  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  More 
beautiful  children  I  have  not  seen.  Some  of  their 
mothers  were  beautiful  too.  There  was  a  group  of 
four  little  girls  playing  on  the  ground  with  a  pet  house- 
lamb  and  flowers  and  shells,  that  was  a  picture  perfect 
in  itself.  What  Forsyth  says  of  Italy  is  especially  true 
of  this  country :  wherever  there  is  an  approach  to  pros- 
perity the  females  start  into  beauty.  The  poorest  men 
in  England  might  smile  at  the  sight  of  such  prosperity 
as  existed  here ;  but  still  the  people  were  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition  compared  with  those  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  village  was  called  Gonia  —  in 
Turkish  Cogna;  it  contained  about  200  houses,  and 
not  one  Turk.  Quitting  it,  we  rode  round  a  little 
bay,  on  the  sea-sands,  and  then  crossed  a  projecting 
headland  of  sandstone  rock,    by  the   worst  of  paths, 
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with  steep  rocks  grazing  our  shoulders  on  the  right,  and 
a  precipice  and  the  sea  on  our  left.  In  very  few  places 
was  this  path  more  than  four  feet  wide.  We  then  came 
to  another  little  sandy  bay,  and  next  to  another  head- 
land of  sandstone  rock  ;  and  each  of  these  being 
repeated  yet  once  more,  we  arrived,  at  2.45  p.m.,  at  the 
very  small  village  of  Rotha,  called  by  the  Turks 
Rudia. 

Just  before  entering  Botha,  we  saw  some  ancient 
marble  fragments  built  up  in  a  garden  wall,  and  a 
ruinous  Turkish  fountain  had  evidently  been  made  out 
of  materials  of  the  same  sort  Minute  fragments  are 
seen  here  and  there,  all  over  the  peninsula ;  but  there 
are  no  considerable  ruins  except  at  the  end  towards  the 
isthmus,  where  a  few  careful  excavations  might  possibly 
yet  lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries. '  Bothk  is 
charmingly  situated  on  a  low,  gently  shelving,  long 
pointi  like  those  which  frequently  occur  in  fresh-water 
lakes.  Off  this  point  is  a  very  pretty  group  of  small 
islands,  rather  low,  and  at  this  season  very  green ;  and 
beyond  thid  group,  bearing  a  little  to  the  north,  is  the 
grand,  sublime-looking  island  of  Marmora — ^the  Frecon- 
nesus  of  old — which  abounds  with  the  finest  of  pastures, 
and  has  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble,  excellent  for 
building.  The  near  group  counts  five  islands.  The  first, 
called  Fasha-Liman,  is  a  long  isle,  having  four  small 
Greek  villages  upon  it;  the  second,  called  Yori,  has 
one  Greek  village  ;  the  third,  called  Afissia,  has  also 
one  Greek  village ;  and  the  fourth,  named  Arapithes, 
has  a  few  Turkish  hovels  upon  it;  the  fifth,  named 
CoutaFi,  has  no  village.  The  Greeks  of  Botha  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  with  this  group,  as  also 
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with  the  large  and  lofty  island  of  Marmora,  whereon 
there  are  eight  villages,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  occupied 
by  Greeks,  who  are  fishermen  and  herdsmen,  and  occa- 
sionally do  a  little  work  in  the  quarries.  The  pasturage 
of  Marmora  is  celebrated,  and  is  said  atCons  tantiuople 
to  fatten  cattle  marvellously  fast,  and  to  give  a  succu- 
lence and  flavour  to  veal  and  beef  far  superior  to  those 
imparted  by  any  other  pastures.  Under  the  lee  of 
Fasha-Liman — which  means  the  Pasha's  Port,  or  a  port 
fit  for  a  Capitan  Pasha — there  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
sea  havens ;  extensive,  and  sheltered  on  every  side  by 
the  isles,  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  or  the  far  projecting 
cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Panderma.  The  village  of  Rotha,  in  itself^  was 
miserable  enough,  containing  fi-om  forty  to  fifty  tumble- 
down houses  or  hovels.  There  were  a  few  Turks  here, 
and  their  houses  were  the  worst.  At  this  Land  s  End, 
far  out-numbered  by  the  Greeks,  and  shut  out  from  any 
quick  communication  with  their  own  people,  the  Osman- 
lees  had  entirely  relinquished  their  swaggering  air  of 
superiority ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  afraid  of  these 
Greeks,  who  are  rather  turbulent  fellows. 

Bad  as  were  the  houses,  there  was  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  rough  plenty— an  abundance  offish,  and  a  very 
unusual  display  of  butchers'  meat.  Here,  too,  some  of 
the  women,  and  nearly  all  the  Greek  children,  were 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  whole  peninsula  and  the  con- 
tiguous coasts,  were  rather  noted  for  looseness  of 
morals — 

"  Littora,  qu»  fuerant  castis  inimica  puellis."  ♦ 

In  the  cofiee-house,  which  served  also  as  a  butcher's- 

♦  Fropertius. 
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shop,  we  found  about  a  score  of  Greeks  and  Turks 
making  keff ;  some  of  them  smoking  their  tchibouques 
under  joints  and  cuttings  of  goats'  meat,  which  dangled 
close  over  their  heads.  Three  Greeks  arrived,  very 
drunk  and  noisy  with  raki.  The  villagers  showed  us  a 
few  coins  they  had  picked  up ;  but  they  were  all  bar- 
barous things  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  were  all  that 
were  shown  to  us  on  the  peninsula,  except  two  that  I 
purchased  at  Erdek.  To  the  collector  hardly  a  chance 
remains  except  in  "  diggings."  We  left  our  amusing 
little  Athenian  doctor  at  Rotha ;  for  he  had  money  to 
collect  there,  and  some  of  his  debtors  had  gone  across 
to  Pasha-Liman,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  day  or 
two.  Last  spring  he  had  vaccinated  a  number  of  Greek 
children  at  Erdek,  Gonia,  Rothk,  and  one  or  two  other 
villages,  and  having  no  cash  to  spare  then,  the  parents 
of  the  children  had  promised  to  pay  him  after  the  har- 
vests and  vintage :  these  outlying  debts  amounted  to 
the  important  sum  of  200  and  odd  piastres,  or  not 
quite  2L  sterling ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  collect  them 
that  he  had  travelled  with  us  from  Mohalich.  He  was 
sorry  we  would  not  stay  with  him  at  Botha,  assuring  us 
that  he  was  among  friends,  that  the  sea-fish  were  excel- 
lent, and  that  he  had  secured  us  a  very  clean  lodging 
without  fleas.  We  would  have  stayed,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  Greeks  were  all  making  too  free  a  use  of  spirits 
to  be  long  sober ;  and  we  had  promised  the  kind  people 
of  Erdek  to  return  thither,  and  if  we  did  not  return 
they  were  likely  enough  to  conclude  that  we  had  fallen 
over  the  precipices.  The  hekim  said  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  overtake  us  at  Antonacki's  farm,  but  that 
if  he  should  fail  in  that,  he  hoped  on  arriving  at  Khir- 
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masti,  where  he  had  a  wife  and  home  of  his  own,  we 
would  take  up  our  quarters  with  him. 

On  our  return,  by  the  same  rough  road  by  the  sea 
(there  being  no  other)  great  was  our  embarrassment  on 
meeting  two  or  three  Turks  and  a  few  sheep  on  the 
narrow  path  over  one  of  the  sandstone  headlands.  I 
scarcely  know  now  how  we  passed,  or  how  some  of  us 
avoided  going  sheer  over  the  cliff.  I  never  saw  sand- 
stone so  strangely  tumbled  about,  and  piled  up  as  here : 
in  *some  places  a  great  rounded  mass  was  capped  and 
fitted  by  another  stone  above  it,  like  a  giant*s  head  with 
its  helmet  on;  in  a  few  instances  there  was  a  third 
stone  fitting  on  the  rounded  head  of  the  second,  the 
whole  looking  like  some  barbarous,  grotesque  column : 
great  boulders,  rounded  in  their  descent  from  the  loAy, 
steep  mountain,  looked  as  though  they  would  soon  take 
to  rolling  again,  being  only  retained  by  slight  projec- 
tions of  rock,  or  by  thin  fragments  of  sandstone,  which 
appeared  like  wedges  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Here  and  there  a  boulder  of  this  sort  hung  right  over 
our  heads,  projecting  across  the  path,  where  the  sand- 
stone under  foot  had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  passage 
of  men  and  horses,  and  the  flow  of  the  winter-torrents. 
On  the  sea-beach  below  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  a  good  many  boulders  had  rolled  over  and  alighted 
tibere  not  long  ago.  At  a  little  after  5  p.m.,  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  we  re-entered  Erdek,  where  the  Greeks 
were  singing  and  refreshing  themselves  powerfiilly  with 
raki. 

After  dinner  to-day  we  had  a  little  circle  of  Greeks, 
notables  of  the  town,  who  had  kept  themselves  discreetly 
sober,  and  who  talked  very  rationally  about  the  state  of 
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the  country.   They  said  that  they  w«re  more  grievously 
burthened  by  taxes  under  the  new  farming  system  than 
ever  they  had  been  under  the  old  system,  and  that  they 
would  rather  have  to  deal  with  Fashas  and  their  direct 
Turkish  agents  than  with  Armenian  serafls.     "Now 
and  then,"  said  they,   "  we  had  a  good  Fasha  and  a 
good  Agha ;  but  we  have  never  known  a  good  or  mer- 
ciful Armenian  seraff.     The  serafis  are  vampires  that 
come  from  the  Gentleman  that  is  afar  off.     By  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  suck  I  suck !    they  are  for  ever 
sucking  not  only  us  Greeks,  but  the  Turks,  and  even 
their  own  people :  they  will  not  have  done  until  they 
leave  us  all  as  empty  as  the  inside  of  a  cocoon  of  silk." 
The  impoverished  peasants  could  not  sow  their  grounds 
without  borrowing   money  to   purchase  the  seed,    or 
without  getting  seed  upon  trust,  to  be  paid  with  enor- 
mous interest  at  harvest-time.     Down  here  the  interest 
on  the  money,   though  lent  only  for  six  months,  was 
20  per  cent     A  short  way  up  the  country,  where  the 
want  of  the  loans  was  £air  more  general  than  here,  the 
people  were  paying  30  per  cent     When  the  seed  was 
taken  from  the  usurers  or  their  masking  agents,  it  was 
frequently  of  a  very  bad  quality.     One  man  said  that 
if  he  could  only  get  money  at  10  per  cent,  for  the  six 
months,  he  would  soon  pay  all  his  debts  and  take  more 
land  into  cultivation. 

Our  host  was  a  badji,  or  pilgrim.  At  some  time  or 
other  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem.  The  having  been 
there  constitutes  a  hadji,  no  matter  how  young  you 
may  have  been  at  the  time.  If  you  are  bom  in  that 
holy  city  and  carried  away  from  it  when  only  a  week 
old,  you  nevertheless  remain  a  hadji  &r  life,  and  have 
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the  indisputable  right  of  putting  that  title  before  your 
Christian  name.  I  fancy  that  Hadji  Costacki  must 
have  made  his  pilgrimage  when  very  young,  for  he 
could  tell  us  nothing  about  Jerusalem,  except  that  he 
recollected  there  was  an  immense  gathering  of  Greek 
people  from  Trebizond,  Sinope,  Stamboul,  Smyrna, 
Athens — from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  year  a 
Greek  ship,  sometimes  under  the  English-Ionian  and 
sometimes  under  the  Hellenic  flag,  puts  into  the  gulf  of 
Moudania,  to  pick  up  produce  and  pilgrims  for  Pales- 
tine. She  starts  in  September  or  October,  and,  after 
staying  a  few  days  at  Ghemlik,  she  generally  comes 
round  to  Panderma  or  Erdek.  The  pilgrims  collect 
and  embark  wherever  she  touches.  I  never  witnessed 
it,  but  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  was  described  to 
me  as  melodramatic,  and,  like  the  Irishman's  ugly 
world,  "  fiill  of  drink."  The  pilgrims  are  generally 
away  nine  or  ten  months,  or  a  whole  year ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  they  are  gone  for  good, 
dying  on  shipboard  in  some  foul,  overcrowded  vessel, 
or  catching  a  fever  or  some  other  malady  at  Jerusalem 
and  expiring  there — the  latter  being  the  luckiest,  for 
immense  spiritual  advantages  are  believed  to  be  gained 
by  those  who  are  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  To  make 
the  pilgrimage  decently  a  man  ought  to  carry  with  him 
about  501.  sterling,  and  spend  every  farthing  of  it 
Few,  now-a-days,  can  raise  a  sum  like  this,  and  there- 
fore the  great  majority  nmst  put  up  with  great  dis- 
comfort, and  not  a  little  risk  to  health  and  life.  The 
Turkish  steamers  which  now  run  from  Constantinople 
to  Beirout  carry  a  good  many  as  deck-passengers,  to- 
gether with  not  a  few  Turks,  for  Jerusalem  is  scarcely 
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less  holy  to  the  Mussulmans  thair  to  the  Christians, 
and  the  Osmanlee  who  performs  this  pilgrimage  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  style  and  honour  of  a  hadji. 
Among  the  Greeks  we  rather  frequently  met  with 
female  hadjis.  We  were  told  that  the  practice  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  every  year  the  number  of 
pilgrims  was  growing  less.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
their  poverty,  and  partly  attributable  to  a  decay  of 
religious  feeling ;  and  many,  I  believe,  had  heen  deterred 
by  the  fearful  destruction  of  human  life  which  took 
place  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  that  juggle  called  the 
lighting  of  the  Holy  Fire,  in  the  spring  of  1834.* 
Some  Greeks  from  these  parts  were  present  at  that 
catastrophe,  and  as  the  story  was  horrible  in  itself  and 
no  story  loses  in  the  telling  when  a  Greek  is  the 
narrator,  the  eflTects  produced  in  this  way  may  have 
been  considerable.  We  again  slept  very  comfort- 
ably under  the  guardianship  of  the  little  virgins  and 
saints. 

Just  off  this  very  degenerate  representative  of  the 
ancient  Cyzicus  lie  two  small  islands,  the  nearer  one 
being  prettily  fringed  by  trees.  Beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  town  there  is  a  curious,  abrupt  clifl^  rising  a  pic 
over  the  isthmus,  and  having  on  its  top  traces  of  ancient 
fortifications.  The  only  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  we 
could  hear  of  in  the  town  was  a  small  fragment  of  a 
basso-relievo,  with  three  male  figures  upon  it,  one  being 
seated :  it  was  in  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  close  by 
our  host's ;  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  bit  of  paving- 

♦  For  an  admirable  eye-witness  description  of  this  dreadful  scene, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon's  '  Visits  to  Monaatoriee  in 
the  Ijcvant.' 

VOL.  I.  2    H 
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stone,  and  the  faces  of  the  figures  were  worn  down  and 
obliterated. 

We  mounted  at  12.30,  leaving  this  bold  and  beautifiil 
little  peninsula  with  regret.  To  go  all  round  it,  by  the 
coast,  was  reckoned  a  journey  of  twelve  hours,  or  about 
thirty-six  miles.  It  is  a  fine  defensible  country,  in 
which  brave  men  might  make  a  stand  for  their  rights 
and  laws  against  immense  odds.  The  practical  landing- 
places  are  very  few,  and  might  easily  be  defended  and 
very  easily  fortified.  In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  nation 
it  might  soon  be  turned  into  a  large  Gibraltar.  Though 
so  very  mountainous  and  rugged,  there  is — for  Turkey 
— a  good  deal  of  cultivation  upon  it ;  and  this  might  be 
greatly  extended  on  the  ascending-terrace  system,  as 
practised  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Ischia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy,  both  north  and  south.  In  some 
places  the  Greeks  had  already  carried  their  vineyards  a 
good  way  up  the  hills  on  solidly  constructed  terraces ; 
and  it  was  here  they  grew  their  best  grapes.  Except 
by  the  tax-gatherers  and  their  Bishop  they  were  little 
disturbed:  no  doubt  the  Turks  will  soon  wholly  dis- 
appear from  among  them.  In  recrossing  the  isthmus, 
we  turned  aside  to  our  left,  to  examine  the  extensive 
ancient  ruins.* 

Contiiming  our  route  across  the  isthmus  our  horses' 
hoofs  rather  frequently  struck   fragments   of  ancient 

.  ♦  A  good  description  of  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-104). 
Even  if  I  had  room  for  the  insertion  of  such  matter,  T  have  nothing  to 
add  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  account.  Between  that  gentleman's  visit  and  mine, 
Jjord  Eastnor  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Cyzicus,  and  made  some  exca- 
vations ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  notes  and  drawings  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  through  the  shipwreck  or  foimdering  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  embarked. 
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marbles.     We  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge 
and  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  ancient  aqueduct 
Following  a  path  which  led  us  down  to  the  sea-sands  on 
the  bay  of  Erdek,  opposite  to  Cyzicus,  we  very  soon 
came  to  the  scala  of  Aidinjik. '   Here  we  found  two 
small  Ionian  brigs  and  about   ten  saccolevas    taking 
in  cargoes   of  barley.     On  the  beach  were  two  large 
magazines,    and    a    small    quarantine    office,    the   last 
being  shut  up,  without  man,  woman,  or  boy  in  at- 
tendance.    These  buildings  were    all  newly  and  re- 
spectably   constructed,    and    looked   neat    and    clean. 
But  how  would   they  look   this    day   twelvemonth  ? 
These  slovenly  people    take   care  of  nothing!     The 
present  signs  of  trade  and  activity  —  trifling  as  they 
were  —  were    cheering    to    the    spirits.      From    the 
scala  we   ascended    steep  hills   towards  the   town  of 
Edinjik,  meeting  on  our  way  horses  and  mules  that 
were  carrying  down  the  grain.     The  road   had  once 
been  well  paved,  but  was  now  in  many  places  broken 
up  and  difficult   to  pass;    but  in  other  respects  the 
whole  of  the  ascent  was  delicious.     On  either  side  of  us 
were  lofty  hedge-rows  of  the  Daphne  laurel  and  scented 
myrtle.     At  every  opening  we  had  glorious  views  over 
the  isthmus,  the  peninsula,  the  islands  beyond  it,  the 
Propontis,  and  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  distant  coast 
of  Europe   towards   Gallipoli.     In   one  prospect  we 
took  in  the  gulf  of  Panderma  with  the  whole  of  the 
Erdek  bay ;  in  another  we  saw  the  olive-hills  behind 
Gallipoli,  and   looked  right  into  the  opening   of  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.     A  journey  of  twelve  hours 
would  have  carried  us  to  Abydos.     It  was  a  calm,  grey, 
autumnal  day,  pleasantly  warm  :  the  colouring,  though 
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not  brilliant,  was  exceedingly  beautiful — sober,  soft, 
and  pearly,  like  that  of  the  best  picture  old  Teniers 
ever  painted.  Approaching  the  town,  we  passed 
a  few  cypresses  and  what  had  once  been  a  stately, 
handsome,  stone  mosque,  and  now  was  a  very  unsightly 
ruin.  To  the  right  of  the  ruined  mosque  was  a  ruined 
bath.  At  3.30  we  entered  Edinjik,  or  Aidinjik,  and 
alighted  at  a  Turkish  coffee-house.  The  place  consisted 
of  about  300  Turkish  and  200  Armenian  houses: 
there  were  no  settled  Greeks,  but  a  good  many  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Armenians  were  said  to 
be  increasing  in  number ;  the  Turks  not.  At  no  very 
remote  time  Edinjik  had  evidently  been  four  times 
larger  than  it  now  is.  Although  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus 
be  so  near,  I  fancy  it  must  occupy  the  site  of  some 
ancient  city :  architectural  fragments  are  very  numerous 
in  it  and  about  it.  What  is  now  the  principal  mosque 
is  a  large,  square,  but  paltry  building  of  wood,  with  a 
very  shabby  colonnade  in  front,  where  wooden  pillars 
rest  upon  ancient  marble  capitals  turned  upside  down 
in  the  usual  fashion  of  the  Turks.  Some  joints  of 
ancient  columns  served  as  stepping-stones  to  cross  the 
filth  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street. 

As  we  were  now  approaching  so  near  to  the  Cossack 
settlement  on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  or  Maniyas,  we 
made  a  few  more  inquiries  about  that  people,  and  were 
for  the  moment  surprised  that  these  Turks  knew  very 
little  about  them :  one  young  Osmanlee  confirmed  the 
accounts  we  had  heard  of  their  having  a  King  Jamie's 
hatred,  abomination,  and  horror  of  tobacco — which 
seemed  to  the  young  Turk  to  be  in  them,  the  Cossacks, 
an   unnatural   and    altogether    inexplicable    brutality. 
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The  other  Turks  said  that  the  Cossacks  were  no  doubt 
very  good  fishermen,  but  were  otherwise  a  very  worth- 
less and  very  foul  race,  living  in  filthy  houses  that  were 
half-filled  with  the  entrails  and  garbage  of  fish.  Though 
their  information  was  scanty,  the  poor  Turks  at  Aidinjik 
were  surpassingly  civil. 

We  remounted  at  3.45  p.m.,  trusting  to  tchelebee 
John  s  sagacity  for  finding  out  the  road  to  the  village  on 
the  lake.  We  struck  inland  to  the  south-west.  We 
passed  through  an  immense  Turkish  cemetery,  with  a 
good  many  cypresses  and  many  ancient  marble  frag- 
ments, a  few  rich  and  stately  tombstones  of  a  century  or 
two  ago,  and  an  infinitude  of  very  mean  monuments  of 
more  recent  date.  A  little  beyond  the  cemetery  the 
table-land  shelved  gently  down  into  a  valley  which  was 
neither  broad  nor  deep,  but  here  and  there  tolerably 
cultivated. 

On  this  gentle  descent  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tall 
strapping  Mussulman  walking  at  his  fastest,  with  a 
long-barrelled  musket  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  a 
pistol  and  a  yataghan  in  his  girdle.  We  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  him,  except  to  see  that  his  complexion 
was  unusually  dark,  and  his  countenance  open  and 
cheerful.  He  fell  into  talk  with  Gentleman  John :  we 
rode  a-head,  and  they  followed  frequently  mashaHah" 
ing  and  inshaUahing^  and  laughing  out  merrily  almost 
as  oflen.  By  very  gentle  slopes  we  were  now  descend- 
ing into 

"  La  maggior  valle  in  che  1*  acqua  si  spanda."  * 

The  grand  hollow  of  Magnass  was  beneath  us,  and,  the 
hills  on  our  right  subsiding,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of 

♦  Dante,  *  Paradifio.' 
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the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  at  the  same  time  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  tranquil  lake  opened  on  our  left.  Here 
the  fresh  and  the  salt  waters  certainly  make  a  near 
approach :  the  edge  of  the  great  cup  which  separates 
them  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  and  its  height  was  inconsiderable. 
Through  that  opening  we  saw,  across  the  dark  blue 
Propontis,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Mount  Ida  glittering  in 
the  setting  sun.  We  soon  dropped  into  an  undulated 
country,  with  fine  cultivated  corn-land  here  and  there, 
and  lost  sight  both  of  the  sea  and  lake.  The  tchelebee 
rode  up  to  say  that,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  it  was  too 
late  to  ride  on  to  the  Cossack  village,  and  that  he  had 
learned  from  our  new  friend  that  it  was  rather  more 
than  probable  that  the  unsociable  fisherman  would 
refuse  us  a  night's  lodging,  especially  if  we  arrived,  as 
we  must,  after  dark.  "  Our  new  friend  with  the  long 
gun,"  said  the  tchelebee,  "  offers  us  good  quarters  in 
his  village,  which  is  close  by,  down  there,  in  that  g^en 
valley,  with  the  few  trees."  Of  course  we  agreed  to 
stop.  *'  But,"  resumed  the  tchelebee,  "  what  do  you 
think  our  new  friend  is  ?  Look  at  him  I "  The  fellow 
was  close  at  John's  side,  it  being  only  through  his  good 
nature  and  love  of  society  that  he  did  not  far  outwalk 
our  slow,  woodeny  horses.  We  looked,  and  thought 
it  was  a  very  fine  strapping  fellow,  exceedingly  well 
made  and  set  up,  and  a  very  honest-looking  one :  he 
had  a  pair  of  brawny  shoulders,  and  his  naked  calves 
were  the  best  we  had  seen  in  the  country ;  he  was  as 
erect  as  a  minaret,  carried  his  head  thrown  a  little  back, 
and  swaggered  in  his  gait,  as  melodrama  heroes  do  on 
the  stage.     It  was  clear  from  his  complexion  that  he 
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must  have  a  portion  of  Nubian  or  some  other  African 
blood  in  him.  We  thought  he  might  be  a  tufekji,  and 
said  so.  The  tchelebee  told  us  that  he  was  a  robber 
lately  retired  from  business,  and  that  he  had  been  the 
most  famous  bandit  in  all  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  tchelebee  laughed,  and  so  did  we ;  but  we  all 
thought  that  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  worthy 
of  all  faith  and  confidence. 

While  in  the  rear,  Delhi  Ismael  had  narrated  his 
whole  history.  He  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  his 
village  by  the  conscription,  and  had  served  four  years 
in  the  regular  army :  he  had  been  in  the  S3nH[an  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  reduction  of  Acre  in  1 840,  where  he 
conceived  a  very  great  regard  for  the  English,  who 
were  acting  as  allies  of  the  Sultan.  Being  always  a 
Delhi,  he^did  not  much  dislike  fighting,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  order  and  discipline.  Besides  the  tactico 
officers  were  very  much  addicted  to  beating  their  men, 
and  to*  cheating  them  out  of  their  pay  likewise.  So  one 
day,  being  at  Constantinople,  Delhi  Ismael  put  on  his 
country  clothes  and  deserted.  He  came  over  to  Asia 
Minor,  but  soon  found  that  some  people  were  making 
unpleasant  inquiries  after  him ;  so  he  went  up  to  the 
hills  and  joined  certain  zebecks,  vulgarich  robbers. 
Having  more  nous^  knowledge,  and  nerve  than  any 
of  them,  he  soon  became  their  captain.  He  did  so 
much  business  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  even  these 
sleepy  Asiatic  authorities,  and  kaimakans  and  aghas  un- 
animously agreed  that  he  must  be  taken,  and  his  little 
band  exterminated.  At  Demotica,  a  town  a  few  miles 
off,  they  made  their  grand  experiment,  by  means  of  a 
host  of  tufekjees  and  others.     The  Delhi  was  in  the 
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town  with  only  three  of  his  men ;  he  was  sitting  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  market-place,  when  the  tcharshy  was 
beleaguered :  he  was  fairly,  or,  as  he  thought,  foully, 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  roused  himself  as  the  lion 
does,   his    three    comrades    showed   good    fight,    and, 
wounding  a  few  Turks  and  a  few  horses,  they  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  town  with  their  yataghans,  and  then 
retreated   to   their  mountains.     The  exploit   made  a 
great  noise  all  over  the  country,  from  the  Dardanelles 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  plain  of  Brusa ;  John  had  often 
heard  of  it  at  Hadji  Haivat.     It  was  forgotten  that  the 
Delhi  and  his  people  had  often  robbed  Mussulmans  ;  it 
was  only  remembered  that  they  had  never  murdered 
any,  and  that  only  four  of  them  had  beaten  or  foiled  a 
little  army.     The  Turkish  imagination  is  easily  capti- 
vated by  any  such  display  of  valour,  and,  generally,  the 
country  people  seemed  to  rejoice  whenever  the  tufek- 
jees  got  a  good  beating.     Delhi  Ismael,  who  showed 
the  noble  scars  of  four  wounds,  got  two  of  them  here  at 
Demotica;  but  they  were  not  serious.     One  day  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  back  to  his  o¥m 
village,  and  turn  honest    And  so  he  did ;  and  no  autho- 
rity and  no  person  whatsoever  had  ever  since  thought  of 
molesting  him,  or  calling  him  to  account  for  past  trans- 
actions.    The   kaimakans  and  aghas  were  glad  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones ;  they  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
Delhi.     He  and  the  governor  of  Edinjik  were  now  on 
very  good  terms,  that  agha  knowing  that  brave  Ismael 
was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  in  a  case  of  emergency 
and  danger. 

At  5.30  P.M.,  just  as  the  cucuvajas  were  getting  on 
the  wing  and  commencing  their  dismal  screeching,  we 
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dismounted  at  Bey-keui,  the  Delhi's  village — a  very 
small  and  forlorn  looking  place,  lying  in  a  hollow,  and 
containing  only  thirteen  houses,  but  not  being  so  forlorn 
or  so  poor  as  it  looked,  as  the  villagers  grew  a  good 
deal  of  corn,  and  had  good  buffaloes,  and  oxen,  and 
cows,  and  a  tolerable  supply  of  poultry.  The  Delhi 
lodged  us  in  the  oda,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
very  honest  Osmanlee,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
He  brought  us  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel,  a  wheat  pilaff, 
milk  and  yaourt,  fresh  eggs,  and  a  respectable  fowl, 
and  after  dinner  he  brought  us  all  his  male  relatives 
and  friends  to  help  us  to  pass  the  evening  pleasantly. 
Before  dinner  was  over  our  party  was  joined  by  a 
middle-aged  Mussulman,  an  emir,  from  the  village  of 
Kestel  in  the  Brusa  plain,  who  told  us  that  he  had  run 
away  from  the  tax-gatherers  and  other  importunate  cre- 
ditors, who  had  been  going  to  throw  him  into  the 
Pasha's  prison.  His  green  turban  was  no  protection  to 
him ;  like  plenty  of  other  emirs  we  saw,  he  was  in 
the  lowest  depth  of  poverty.  He  partook  of  our  food, 
and  remained  to  pass  the  night  with  us  in  the  oda. 
He  was  a  sorrowful  but  civil  man. 

We  had  another  emir  in  company,  a  poor  man  of  the 
village,  who  had  also  been  a  common  soldier.  He 
appeared  to  be  now  about  fifty  years  old:  he  was  a 
very  sensible  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  more  spirit  than 
is  commonly  found  among  the  Osmanlees.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Varna,  in  1829,  and  gave  a  very  clear  and 
striking  account  of  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  Yussuf 
Pasha,  and  some  of  the  superior  Turkish  oflScers, 
who,  for  money,  opened  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  to 
the  Russians.     Once  he  was  in  a  grand  charge  which 
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took  some  Muscovites  by  surprise  and  routed  them; 
but  just  as  the  Turks  were  driving  their  enemies  into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Pasha  recalled  his  people.  "I 
threw  down  my  sword,**  said  the  old  emir,  "  for  I  saw 
then  it  was  not  meant  that  we  should  fight  in  earnest" 
He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  a  Turkish 
army  as  compared  with  the  highly  disciplined  battalions 
of  Russia ;  but  his  great  grief  and  lamentation  was  that 
there  was  no  steadiness,  no  principle,  faith,  honesty,  or 
patriotism  among  the  Turks  who  now-a-days  became 
great  men.  Delhi  Ismael  also  told  his  campaigning 
stories,  and  nearly  blew  the  roof  off  the  oda  by  a  very 
spirited  relation  of  the  bombardment  of  Acre  and  the 
explosion  of  the  great  powder-magazine.  He  was  still 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
the  English  fired  their  guns,  and  hit  whatever  they 
aimed  at ;  and  he  equally  admired  the  coolness,  quiet- 
ness, and  order  with  which  they  went  into  battle.  We 
slept  very  comfortably  on  the  ground,  with  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  no  fleas.  Our  green -turbaned  friend 
from  Kestel  groaned  a  little  in  his  sleep,  like  a 
man  that  was  dreaming  of  his  debts  and  flinty  cre- 
ditors. 

In  the  morning  three  or  four  peasants  were  out  at 
plough,  with  some  of  the  finest  buffaloes  we  had  yet 
seen  in  this  country ;  but  the  majority  of  the  men  came 
to  us  at  the  odk,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  at 
a  mark  with  our  powder. 

The  ex-robber  had  taken  us  into  his  friendship  and 
affection  ;  although  the  track  to  the  Cossack  village  was 
now  short  and  easy  to  find,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  us 
two  or  three  miles  on  our  way  to  a  certain  fountain, 
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beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  direct 
road :  and  so  when  we  mounted,  at  8  a.m.,  he  slung  his 
gun  across  his  shoulder,  and  trudged  along  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  our  horses.  At  8.35  we  passed  a  chiftlik, 
belonging  to  an  Achmet  Pasha,  and  being  in  as  pro- 
mising a  state  as  Mustapha  Nouree's  farm  near  Balukli : 
there  was  a  large  wooden  house,  falling  to  pieces,  with 
three  or  four  wretched  hovels  attached.  The  Delhi, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  at  the  Cossack  quarters, 
moralized  on  the  shamefully  short  petticoats  worn  by 
the  Cossack  women.  He  spoke  kindly  enough  of  the 
men,  but  his  brother-villagers  had  told  us  last  night 
that  they  were  a  frowsy  people,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  tolerate  their  village  because  of  the  exceeding 
stench  of  putrid  fish.  They  called  the  place  Kazakli 
(Cossack  village).  At  9  a.m.,  by  the  road-side  fountain, 
we  took  a  very  afiectionate  leave  of  Delhi  Ismael.  I 
would  have  trusted  the  man  if  I  had  been  carrying  a 
treasure.  He  went  back  to  his  viDage  very  happy  with 
a  ten-piastre  piece. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  in  full  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Magnass,  and  saw  a  rather  large  Turkish  village, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  shelved 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  waters.  We  rode  through 
a  little  open  wood  of  dwarf  oak,  passed  a  large  Turkish 
cemetery,  and  saw  the  Cossack  village  lying  right 
before  us,  low,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake.  Of  people 
we  saw  none. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  at  10  A.M.,  and  entered  it 
by  a  good,  wide,  straight  street  running  down  to  the 
lake.  Still  we  could  discover  no  living  soul.  The 
houses  on  either  side  of  us  seemed  neater  and  in  far 
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better  preservation  than  any  we  had  yet  met  with ;  bat 
we  could  see  only  little  of  them,  each  house  standing 
within  an  enclosed  court-yard,  and  presenting  only  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  yard  and  a  doorway  and  closed  door 
to  the  street.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  lake  we 
found  a  few  very  fair-haired  children — clean  and  neatly 
dressed ;  and  then  two  or  three  very  tall,  strongly-made 
women  in  short  petticoats.  They  all  seemed  rather 
shy  of  us,  and  to  have  a  very  imperfect  comprehension 
of  what  w§s  said  to  them  in  Turkish.  At  last  they 
understood  that  we  were  inquiring  for  the  house  of  their 
Bey  or  head  man.  A  little  boy  motioned  to  us — 
without  coming  very  near — that  he  would  show  the 
way.  He  led  us  some  distance  up  the  street  through 
which  we  had  descended,  and  rapped  with  his  knuckles 
on  a  very  neat  door.  At  first  a  tall,  gaunt  old  woman 
showed  herself  at  the  opened  door ;  she  disappeared  as 
soon  as  she  had  seen  us,  without  saying  a  word  or 
making  one  sign  of  welcome  or  courtesy.  But,  when 
we  had  waited  a  few  minutes,  the  old  Bey  himself 
made  his  appearance,  standing  on  his  own  threshold 
and  neither  moving  from  it  nor  inviting  us  to  cross  it 
He  could  talk  Turkish  pretty  well,  and  was  a  tall, 
clean,  well-bearded,  venerable  man.  He  replied  con- 
cisely but  civilly  enough  to  a  number  of  questions  we 
put  to  him  about  this  curious  colony,  but  told  us  he 
was  afraid  to  admit  us  into  his  house  or  to  come  into 
close  contact  with  us,  as  his  people  had  brought  him 
news  that  the  cholera  was  now  very  bad  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  likely  to  continue  its  advance  into 
these  parts. 

However  great  might  be  the  mistake  as  to  the  con- 
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tagiousness  of  the  destructive  disease,  and  however 
unpleasant  to  us  this  caution  might  be^  we  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  a  proof  of  civilization. 

We  asked  for  the  priests,  as  the  persons  most  likely 
to  give  us  the  information  about  the  colony  which  we 
desired.  The  Patriarchal-looking  Bey  said  he  would 
show  us  the  way  to  their  house ;  and  putting  a  pair  of 
skin  slippers  on  his  naked  feet,  he  came  forth  and  walked 
down  the  street,  keeping  to  the  windward  of  us  and  at 
a  respectful  distance.  At  the  end  of  the  street  he 
learned  that  the  priests  had  gone  to  a  fair  or  market  in 
a  Turkish  town  some  twelve  miles  off. 

Other  women  and  children  were  now  abroad,  but 
they  all  kept  aloof;  and  while  I  was  making  a  little 
sketch  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the  Bey  turned  toe  and 
went  back  to  his  own  house  without  salutation  or  cere- 
mony of  any  kind.  John  said  he  was  a  domooz ;  and 
we  all  began  to  think  that  the  Cossacks  merited  the 
character  for  unsociableness  and  moroseness  which  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  had  given  them.  As  the  Bey  could 
talk  an  intelligible  language,  and  as  there  appeared  to 
be  nobody  else  in  the  village  that  could,  and  as  we  were 
very  hungry,  we  soon  followed  the  old  man  and 
knocked  at  his  door  to  put  a  few  more  questions  to 
him,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  us  at  least  a 
little  bread.  We  told  him  that  if  he  was  afraid  of  us 
we  would  eat  the  bread  outside  his  door  in  the  street ; 
that  we  had  no  cholera  nor  any  other  sickness,  but  a 
very  good  appetite ;  and  that  as  for  Constantinople,  we 
had  not  been  near  it  for  a  long  time.  By  degrees  the 
old  man's  cholera  panic  subsided,  and  he  invited  us 
into  his  house — the  cleanest  house  and  indisputably  the 
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neatest  we  had  seen  in  Asia  Minor.  Immediately 
within  the  door,  on  the  ground-floor,  was  a  good-sized 
hall,  the  salle  de  reception^  and  the  best  apartment  of 
the  house ;  it  was  about  50  feet  in  length  by  about  25 
in  breadth ;  the  walls  were  neatly  plastered  and  white- 
washed, and  there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  or  any  dust 
on  their  surface ;  the  roo^  without  any  intermediate 
ceiling,  was  of  thatch,  which  was  very  neatly  cut  and 
shaped  on  the  inner  side ;  the  flooring  was  of  a  com- 
position of  sand  and  clay  (sand  predominating)  beaten 
into  a  concrete  and  studded  here  and  there  with  a  few 
shells  and  flints.  All  round  the  room  there  was  a  pro- 
jection from  the  walls,  about  two  feet  in  breadth  and  of 
nearly  the  same  height,  and  this  projection  served  as  a 
divan.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  wide 
open  doorway  without  any  doors,  but  which  could  be 
closed  in  cold  weather  by  matting;  and  through  this 
open  space  we  looked  down  a  small  strongly-enclosed 
kitchen-garden,  on  either  side  of  which  were  small 
sleeping  and  other  apartments.  Near  the  end  of  the 
garden  there  was  a  separation,  made  of  the  tall  carme^ 
or  rushes  of  the  lake,  very  neatly  set  up  and  interlaced : 
behind  this  screen  was  the  poultry-yard ;  and  close  by, 
on  one  side,  stood  a  similar  screen  which  concealed  the 
little  kitchen :  a  good,  broad,  smooth  path,  prettily  laid 
with  pebbles,  led  from  the  sala  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 
This  was  all  the  work  of  Cossack  hands.  Everything 
was  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  but  neat,  orderly, 
most  clean.  The  house  and  the  whole  village  would 
have  formed  the  locality  and  home-scene  for  one  of 
Sanazzaro's  piscatorial  eclogues,  if  that  poet  could  have 
seen  it,  and  if  that  artificial  seicentisto  had  had  an  eye 
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and  a  feeling  for  nature.  Not,  however,  that  the  living 
figures  of  the  scene  would  not  be  all  the  better,  as  well 
for  poetry  as  for  common  life,  if  they  were  a  little 
more  vivacious  and  imaginative,  and  a  little  less  cautious 
and  worldly. 

The  Bey,  with  his  own  hands,  laid  bread  and  heads 
of  garlic  before  us,  and  bade  his  daughter,  a  clean,  tall, 
strapping,  upright  woman,  boil  some  fresh  eggs.  The 
flour  was  better  ground  and  the  bread  altogether  better 
than  any  we  had  tasted  in  Asia  Minor.  Another  grey- 
bearded  Cossack  came  in  from  the  village,  and  then 
there  came  a  dark,  dingy  little  fellow  dressed  in  baggy 
clothes  made  of  a  strong,  coarse,  dark-brown,  woollen 
cloth.  This  last  personage  was  one  of  the  school- 
masters of  the  colony,  for  these  Cossacks  have  schools 
and  masters.  He  appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  old.  He  spoke  Turkish,  though  not  very 
fluently ;  and  he  told  us  himself  that  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  that  he  had  been  the  first  child 
born  here  aft;er  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  We 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  hall  on  the  projection,  and  the 
two  elders  on  the  other:  the  schoolmaster,  who  had 
entered  Mrith  many  profound  bows  and  numerous  touch- 
ings  of  the  crown  of  his  head,  being  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  Bey  and  of  seniors  and  superiors,  did  not  sit  at  aU, 
but  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  with  his  hands 
clasped  before  him,  and  quite  concealed  in  his  ample 
brown  sleeves. 

We  ate  our  bread  and  eggs,  and  asked  questions. 
The  Bey  told  us  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Don 
Cossacks,  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  Donsh  Cosdkee; 
that,  according  to  their  traditions,  their  ancestors  mi- 
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grated  from  the  Don  to  the  Danube  about  280  years 
ago  ;  that  the  Danubian  colony,  becoming  too  numerous 
for  the  waters  they  fished,  sent  off  300  of  its  number 
about  thirty-nine  years  ago;  that,  except  a  few  who 
died  on  the  voyage,  this  oflfehoot  of  the  Danubian 
colony,  favoured  and  protected  by  the  Sultan,  came  and 
settled  at  Magnass,  where  the  fishing  was  good,  and 
where  there  was  water  communication  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea;  and  that  a  second  migration  from  the 
Danube  to  this  colony  took  place  only  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  increased  and  multi- 
plied, but  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated 
visitations  of  the  plague.  It  was  now  ten  years  that 
they  had  been  entirely  free  from  that  scoui^e,  and 
during  this  time  they  had  kept  steadily  increasing. 
They  were  now  dreading  that  the  cholera  would  prove 
as  destructive  as  the  plague. 

They  had  generally  large  families,  and  their  children 
were  very  strong  and  healthy :  the  climate  agreed  with 
them ;  they  hardly  knew  what  the  malaria  fever  was. 
This  was  curious;  for  the  causes  of  the  pernicious 
miasmata  exist  in  abundance  all  round  the  lake,  and 
the  Turks  who  live  in  that  basin  are  constantly  sufibring 
from  intermittent  fevers.  The  appearance  not  only  of 
all  the  children,  but  of  all  the  grown-up  women  we  saw, 
was  certainly  calculated  to  put  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
the  assertion,  for  they  all  looked  healthy,  fresh,  and 
vigorous.  Some  of  the  younger  children  were  very 
good-looking  if  not  pretty,  with  blue  eyes  and  the 
lightest  of  flaxen  hair.  In  the  face  they  much  re- 
sembled young  Northumbrians  or  children  of  the  south- 
east coast  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  most  of  the  Danish 
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blood.  The  Bey  and  the  other  old  raan,  deducting 
their  long  beards,  had  quite  a  West  of  Europe  look, 
with  nothing  of  the  Oriental  or  Calmuck  or  Muscovite 
about  them.  The  Bey  had  a  high,  straight  forehead, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  only  Calmuck  face  and 
figure  we  saw  here  were  those  of  the  humble  Magnass- 
born  schoolmaster.  The  colony  now  had  300  houses 
and  five  churches.  They  told  us  that  they  had  five 
schoolmasters,  but  only  two  priests.  These  proportions, 
so  contrary  to  those  which  I  usually  found,  astonished 
us ;  but  they  repeated  that  they  had  only  two  priests, 
that  these  two  were  Russians  bom,  and  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  market. 

They  professed  a  great  hatred  of  Russia ;  but  their 
civilization  seemed  to  us  to  be  all  derived  from  that 
country.  The  children  were  taught  reading  and  writing 
in  Russian.  All  the  books  they  had  were  printed  at 
Moscow.  The  Bey  produced  an  immense  tome,  bound 
with  wooden  boards  covered  with  strong  leather;  it 
appeared  to  be  a  History  of  the  Bible  with  the  Breviary 
of  the  old  Greek  Church.  It  was  very  neatly  printed 
upon  stout  paper ;  but  the  title-page  was  missing.  Their 
other  books  were  religious  works,  and  tales  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  people.  The  schoolmaster  said  he 
would  show  us  three  or  four  very  ancient  books  in  MS^ 
but,  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  did  not  keep  his  promise. 
The  comparatively  high  civilization  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  their  industry  and  order,  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  their  habitations,  are  well  known.  The 
colony  of  that  race,  seated  among  the  islands,  lakes, 
meres,  and  swamps  of  the  Lower  Danube,  communicate 
occasionally  with  the  parent  stock  on  the  Don,  and  this 
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o&hoot  at  Magnass  preserves  close  relations  with  the 
people  on  the  Danube.  Thus,  through  a  very  long  and 
curious  chain,  the  Busso-Cossack  civilization  is  vivified 
and  maintained  in  this  corner  of  Asia  Minor. 

They  avowed  their  utter  detestation  of  tobacco- 
smoking  and  snuff-taking ;  but  they  rather  energetically 
denied  having  any  dislike  to  wine  or  raki,  or  any  good 
spirituous  liquor.  They  proved  the  last  assertion  by 
taking  very  kindly  to  our  flask.  The  schoolmaster  took 
off  at  one  gulp  a  bumper,  which  would  have  deprived 
the  strongest  of  us  of  breath,  but  which  seemed  to  have 
no  more  effect  upon  him  than  might  have  been  produced 
by  a  glass  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  We  had  been  told 
that  they  would  not  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  or  glass 
which  a  stranger  had  drunk  from,  and  that  if  the  vessel 
belonged  to  themselves  they  would  break  it  into  pieces 
and  throw  it  on  the  dungheap  as  an  unclean,  polluted 
thing.  They  assured  us  that  this  was  true  only  of 
Mussulmans ;  that  they  would  not  drink  afler  a  Turk, 
because  he  was  always  smoking,  and  was  not  a  Christian. 
They  drank  freely  enough  out  of  the  same  cup  with  us. 
They  hated  smoking  upon  religious  grounds.  We  ven* 
tured  to  say  that  most  Christian  people  living  as  they 
did  among  waters  and  in  danip,  marshy  situations,  were 
much  given  to  the  pipe,  and  that  smoking,  in  moderation, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  considered  conducive  to 
health.  But  they  would  not  hear  of  it :  if  tobacco  could 
do  good  to  the  body,  it  defiled  and  ruined  the  soul ;  and 
by  the  act  of  smoking  man  ceased  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  Muscovites  smoked,*  therefore  they  were  not 
Christians;  the  Turks  did  nothing  but  smoke;  but 
they  were  unbelievers,  and  would  get  a  good  buroing 
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for  all  their  smoking  hereafter.     King  James's  blast 
against  tobacco  could  hardly  have  been  louder. 

Though  of  the  Greek  church,  they  would  scarcely 
consider  either  Russians  or  Greeks  as  Christians,  saying 
that  they  had  gone  astray  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  intro- 
ducing new  practices  and  ceremonies,  and  departing 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  faith,  which  was  retained 
in  its  purity  only  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  some  few 
other  tribes  living  under  the  Tzar.  M.  Kohl's  excellent 
work  on  Russia  will  have  informed  most  of  my  readers 
of  the  religious  differences  which  exist  within  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  of  the  vehement  feelings  of  hatred  to  which 
they  occasionally  give  rise.  Our  friends  at  Magnass 
knew  of  the  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Padishah  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Kaiser  of  Austria ;  and  they  had  ter- 
rible traditions  of  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  and 
retreat  from  Moscow ;  but  of  other  sovereigns,  countries, 
or  peoples  they  appeared  to  have  only  faint  and  conftised 
ideas.  The  Bey  asked  us  whether  our  country,  England, 
did  not  belong  to  France.  They  have  no  musical  in- 
struments. Instrumental  music  is  strictly  prohibited,  in 
church  service,  by  the  Greek  Church,  whether  old  or 
new.  In  their  high  festivities  they  sing  in  chorus,  and 
dance  and  jump  to  that  music.  From  the  description 
of  their  dance  I  fancied  it  must  be  a  sort  of  polka  in 
the  rough.  The  rage  for  these  dances  of  Slave  origin 
had  been  almost  like  an  overture  played  to  that  noisy 
and  uncomfortable  opera,  "  Slave  Union  and  War  of 
Races." 

The  men  of  Magnass  spoke  quite  contemptuously  of 
the  Turks : — "  When  a  few  come  here  on  business,  or 
in  a  quiet  way,  without  their  tobacco  and  tchibouques^ 
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we  admit  them  into  the  village  and  allow  them  to  sit 
outside  our  houses ;  but  when  they  come  frolicking  and 
rioting,  in  the  way  they  use  among  the  Greek  villages, 
we  drive  them  away  with  our  sticks.  But  they  hardly 
ever  trouble  us ;  for  how  can  a  Turk  travel,  and  what 
can  he  do  without  his  pipe?  And  we  will  have  no 
smoking  here  I  We  will  not  have  our  village  made 
imclean  I  They  hardly  ever  come  near  us ;  they  know 
next  to  nothing  about  us;  we  go  to  their  towns  and 
villages,  and  do  the  little  business  we  have  with  them 
there.  We  take  good  care  never  to  leave  this  place 
without  plenty  of  stout  men  in  it  If  we  had  neglected 
this  precaution  our  houses  would  have  been  pillaged  and 
burned  long  ago,  and  you  know  what  would  have  be- 
fallen our  women  and  children.  But  now  the  Turks 
are  quiet  enough.  Here  about  they  seem  all  becoming 
as  timid  as  women.  Only  a  few  on  the  lake  of  Apol- 
lonia  are  turbulent." 

They  now  counted  in  all  nearly  500  grown-up  men 
at  Magnass.  They  pay  no  kharatch,  no  saliane,  no 
tax  or  duty  whatsoever ;  but  when  the  Sultan  is  at  war, 
and  calls  upon  them,  they  are  bound  to  furnish  him 
with  a  number  of  fighting  men — half  of  the  total  number 
of  such  as  are  able  to  serve.  In  the  losing,  ruinous  war 
which  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  waged  against  Russia 
in  1828-9,  they  said  they  had  furnished  160  fighting 
men,  who  went  armed  with  spears  and  acted  as  irregular 
cavalry.  Some  few  of  these  got  killed,  some  died  of  dis- 
ease between  Varna  and  the  Danube,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  came  back  safe  and  sound  to  the  Lake  of  Magnass. 
They  are  an  exceedingly  hardy  people,  and  take  a  good 
4eal  of  killing.     Every  woman  we  saw  seemed  bom  to 
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be  the  mother  of  grenadiers.  If  they  had  been  in  his 
way  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  must  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  try  and  steal  them  all.  While  we 
were  talking  with  the  men,  the  females  of  the  Bey's  house 
went  and  came  about  their  domestic  afiairs  quite  in  an 
unconcerned  manner :  they  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  us,  or  to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by 
our  presence ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  Franks  must  have 
been  rather  a  rare  sight  to  them,  and  at  Magnass  it  was 
almost  a  sight  unknown.  They  were  eminently  indus- 
trious and  tidy,  and,  truly,  they  were  admirably  set  up : 
they  all  looked  and  stood  and  walked  as  if  they  had 
been  carefully  drilled.  An  oldish  matron  came  in  to 
lay  some  complaint  before  the  Bey,  who  acts  as  ruler 
and  judge.  She  stood  erect,  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  in 
the  attitude  of  an  ancient  orator — at  one  moment  she 
had  the  precise  attitude  of  that  wonderful, -ancient  Greek 
statue,  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Aristides  the  Just  She  was  earnest 
and  energetic  without  being  at  all  loud  or  vulgar,  and 
she  never  once  made  an  extravagant  or  ungraceful 
gesture.  I  wished  that  sonje  of  our  House  of  Commons 
orators  could  have  been  here  to  take  a  salutary  lesson 
from  this  Cossack  dame.  Although  we  did  not  imder- 
stand  one  word  she  said,  I  was  sorry  when  she  had 
done. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  colony  are  very  demo- 
cratic, though  scarcely  suflBciently  so  for  the  perfecti- 
bilians  and  some  of  the  theorists  of  1848,  for  they  do 
not  allow  the  fair  sex  to  vote,  and  in  the  other  sex  they 
stop  short  of  universal  sufirage.  The  grand  exercise 
of  the  franchise  is  at  the  election  of  their  Hetman  or 
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Bey.  At  these  elections  the  elders  and  the  fathers  of 
families  assemble  in  the  principal  church,  and  vote  one 
by  one,  openly  and  without  any  ballot  "dodge,**  and  the 
candidate  who  has  the  majority  of  votes  becomes  the 
Bey  and  ruler  and  judge  for  a  year.  Sometimes  a 
popular  Bey  is  allowed  to  retain  office  two  years,  with- 
out a  fresh  election.  In  serious  cases  the  Bey  calls 
together  a  Council  of  Elders.  The  priests  and  school- 
masters act  as  registrars  and  secretaries ;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  their  proceedings  require  any  record.  From 
a  decision  of  the  Bey  in  Council  there  is  of  course  no 
appeal.  Their  diflferences  were  few  and  simple ;  they 
were  a  quiet,  orderly  people,  hardly  ever  quarrelling 
except  now  and  then  when  in  their  cups.  It  was  a 
community  without  a  prison.  It  was  left  entirely  to  its 
own  self-government,  neither  pasha  nor  agha  ever 
interfering  wifh  it.  The  present  Bey  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  bade  fair  to  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

They  do  not  till  the  soil ;  they  are  not  at  all  an 
agricultural  people,  but  they  graze  some  cattle  on  the 
fine  broad  natural  pastures  behind  and  on  either  side  of 
the  settlement,  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  make 
hay  for  their  cattle  during  winter.  Nearly  every  house 
had  its  haystack  or  stacks.  The  hay  was  not  fine,  but 
it  was  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  was  not  black  like 
that  which  we  had  seen  up  in  the  Kutayah  villages^ 
Every  house  seemed  also  to  have  a  horse  or  mare.  We 
saw  a  few  good  oxen,  two  or  three  decent  cows,  and  the 
like  number  of  buffaloes.  Collectively  they  had  a  good 
deal  of  cattle.  When  not  engaged  in  fishing  or  curing 
their  fish,  they  drive  some  business  as  arubajees  or  wag- 
goners,   carrying   goods  and   produce  for  the  Turks 
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from  town  to  town,  or  down  to  the  scala  of  Edinjik,  or 
to  Erdek,  or  to  the  port  of  Pandemia.  Their  arubas, 
constructed  by  themselves,  were  incomparably  superior 
to  any  that  we  saw  in  the  country  or  over  in  Roumelia. 
Returning  homeward  from  the  carrying-work  they  do 
for  the  Turks,  and  for  which  they  take  pay  in  kind, 
they  load  their  arubas  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  and 
this  produce  generally  serves  for  their  consumption. 
The  Bey  seemed  to  have  a  good  stock  of  this  year's 
wheat.  They  had  in  the  village  four  windmills  of  very 
primitive  construction,  but  which  performed  the  office 
far  better  than  those  of  the  Turks. 

The  boats,  which  we  had  examined  on  the  lake,  were 
cut  out  of  trees  like  Indian  canoes.  They  were  cut  very 
thin  on  the  sides,  but  were  strengthened  inside  with 
ribs.  The  tree  generally  used  was  the  short,  thick,  black 
poplar  of  the  country,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  light 
The  boats  were  pitched  both  inside  and  out.  They 
were  cut  sharp  at  both  ends :  they  were  not  flat,  but 
rather  round-bottomed,  without  any  keel.  With  these 
Ismail  and  fragile  vessels  the  Cossacks  fish  the  lake  of 
Magnass,  navigate  the  Kara-dere,  which  flows  from  the 
lake  into  the  Bhyndacus,  descend  the  Rhyndacus  into 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  traverse  that  sea  to  Rodostd  and 
Gallipoli,  go  through  the  Dardanelles,  up  the  gulf  of 
Enos  towards  Adrianople,  or  up  the  gulf  of  Salon  ica  to 
the  city  of  that  name ;  or — taking  the  contrary  direc- 
tion— they  cross  the  Propontis  to  Sely vria,  thence  go  to 
Constantinople,  and  to  the  north,  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  up  the  stormy  Black  Sea^  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  They  are  often  seen  on  these  trips  by  our 
merchant-mariners,  whose  astonishment  is  excited  by 
their  performance.      A   gentleman   belonging  to   the 
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American  Legation  was  once  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure to  see  two  of  them — looking  no  bigger  than  nut- 
shells— far  out  at  sea,  and  running  before  the  wind 
in  a  Euxine  storm.  When  they  have  light  favouring 
winds  they  use  a  bit  of  lugsail,  but  they  generally 
row  and  keep  close  in  shore.  They  often  take  their 
women  and  children  with  them  on  these  distant  voyages. 
They  have  all  kindred  and  friends  among  the  Danubian 
Cossacks ;  and  it  was  usual  for  some  of  the  families  to 
visit  their  relations  once  in  two  or  three  years:  thus 
the  old  links  were  kept  from  rusting  and  breaking. 
We  asked  whether  they  were  not  sometimes  lost  at 
sea?  The  reply  was — very  seldom:  they  were  good 
judges  of  weather,  and  took  all  possible  care  not  to  be 
out  at  sea  in  a  storm  ;  if  the  weather  was  uncertain, 
they  did  not  cross  the  Propontis  or  any  of  its  gulfs,  but 
crept  along  shore  until  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  to  the  Bosphorus ;  they  knew  by  long 
practice  every  creek  and  inlet  on  the  coasts,  and  when 
the  weather  was  very  unpromising,  they  pulled  up  their 
light  boats,  high  and  dry,  on  some  lonely  beach,  and 
there  remained  until  the  storm  blew  over.*  Besides  they 
could  generally  count  upon  smooth  weather  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year.  In  these  hot  months  they 
had  often  to  carry  their  boats  by  land  on  their  anibas. 
In  a  very  dry  summer-season  the  Kara-dere  was  shallow 

*  Mr.  Browno,  of  the  American  Legation,  visited  another  Cossack  settle- 
ment on  the  Lake  of  Dercon,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
not  thirty  miles  ahove  Constantinople.  We  had  heard  of  these  people  as 
Hussians.  Mr.  Browne,  and  his  companion  the  Belgian  Minister,  folly 
ascertained  that  they  were  Don  Cossacks,  and  only  a  part  of  the  tribe  esta- 
blished on  the  Lake  of  Maniyas.  At  the  time  of  their  visit  there  were  not 
above  fifty  Cossacks  on  the  spot.  The  scenery  was  pictm^sque  and  beau* 
tiful .  This  Deroon  must  bo  a  convenient  resting  place  on  the  boat  voyages 
to  and  from  tiie  Danube. 
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from  Its  mouth  on  the  lake  down  to  Balukli :  they  then 
carried  their  boats  overland  from  the  edge  of  the  lake 
to  Antonacki's  farm,  and  there,  taking  them  from  the 
arubas,  they  launched  them  afresh. 

Taking  leave  of  the  old  Bey,  who  counted  the  money 
we  gave  him,  who  did  not  accompany  us  farther  than 
his  own  threshold,  and  who  appeared  neither  glad  nor 
sorry  at  our  going,  we  went  and  walked  for  half  an 
hour  about  the  curious  settlement.  It  was  a  good  long 
village,  separated  by  a  wide  vacant  space,  on  which 
stood  the  ^ow,  primitive  windmills.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  there  were  two  villages ;  the  upper  one  having 
been  built  by  the  original  settlers,  and  the  lower  one  by 
the  immigrants  of  fourteen  years  ago.  The  common 
houses,  though  not  quite  so  stately  as  the  old  Bey's, 
were  uncommonly  neat  and  clean ;  that  is,  judging  from 
the  outsides,  for  although  we  entered  into  the  little 
square  court-yards  or  gardens,  not  one  of  the  inmates 
gave  us  any  encouragement  to  go  farther.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  these  people  were  indeed  rather  unso- 
ciable and  churlish.  Yet  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
their  dread  of  the  cholera,  and  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  out  on  voyages  or  fishing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake.  We  hardly  saw  any  at  home,  or  out  in  the  village, 
except  women  and  children  ;  and  these  could  speak  no 
Turkish.  The  women  were  all  bare-footed  and  bare- 
legged, and  their  petticoats  scarcely  reached  the  calves 
of  their  legs.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  female  Cossack 
calves  that  had  so  scandalised  Delhi  Ismael.  He  would 
have  put  them  all  into  shalvars.  The  calves  of  some 
of  them  almost  rivalled  the  Delhi's  own.  But  though 
naked-legged,   these  women  wore  a  very  neat,  clean 
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dress,  made  of  cotton  stuff.  They  had  bright-coloured 
cotton  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  chintz  tied  round  the 
heady  not  in  the  turban  fashion,  but  in  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  some  people  at  home  improvise  a 
nightcap.  The  dress  of  the  children  was  more  than 
neat — it  was  elegant  and  picturesque:  the  boys  wore 
a  tunic  which  descended  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers  underneath,  both  tunic  and  trowsers 
being  made  of  a  strong,  thick,  white  cotton  stuff  manu- 
factured or  sold  at  the  not  distant  town  of  Baluk  Hissar, 
where  a  fair  of  much  importance  in  this  part  of  Ana- 
tolia is  held  annually.  The  tunic  was  very  prettily 
embroidered  round  the  neck  and  down  the  breast  with 
different  bright-coloured  worsteds.  The  dress  of  the 
old  Bey  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys,  bating  only 
the  pretty  embroidery.  The  thick  cotton  of  the  tunic 
was  as  warm  as  woollen  cloth*  The  men  all  wore  a  fur 
or  skin  cap,  fitting  rather  close  to  the  head«  coming 
rather  low  over  the  eyes,  and  looking  something  like 
the  smaller  caouks  we  so  often  saw  on  Turkish  grave- 
stones. 

The  two  principal  churches  we  saw  were  very  neat, 
simple,  and  clean :  one  of  them  was  plastered  and 
whitewashed  on  the  outside;  both  had  crosses,  boldly 
erect,  in  firont,  and  were  covered  with  red  tiles ;  all  the 
dwelling-houses  being  thatched  with  reeds  of  the  lake. 
One  of  these  churches  had  a  very  curious  belfiry;  a 
narrow,  tiled  roof,  detached  from  the  church,  supported 
by  four  wooden  pillars,  two  at  each  end ;  and  under  the 
tiles,  suspended  to  a  beam,  were  four  bells,  about  the 
size  of  an  English  out-of-door  or  garden  bell.  The  bells 
had  no  clappers,  but  were  struck  upon  by  sticks.     The 
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reeds  and  bulrushes  of  the  lake,  which  grow  to  a  great 
size,  are  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  uses,  like  the 
bamboo  in  China.  The  Cossacks  make  with  them  close 
and  strong  fences,  open  and  very  neat  trellisses  and 
lattices,  summer  sails  for  their  boats,  weirs  and  traps  for 
ensnaring  fish,  matting  to  lie  upon,  coverings  for  their 
arubas,  &c. ;  and  the  children  make  arrows  of  them,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  skilful  enough  to  kill  a  big 
fish  swimming.  From  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other, 
we  saw  nothing  but  neatness,  order,  industry,  and  what 
was  for  this  country  an  abundance  and  prosperity. 
Though  far  less  grand  than  the  Lake  of  Nicsea,  and  far 
less  beautifiil  than  its  nearer  neighbour  the  Lake  of 
ApoUonia,  this  Magnass  is  a  very  fine  sheet  of  water, 
some  nine  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  miles  wide. 
It  is  indisputably  the  ancient  Miletopolis,  within  the 
basin  of  which  were  several  ancient  towns.* 

We  mounted  our  horses  at  1  p.m.,  and  took  the  way 
to  Antonacki*s  farm,  by  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 
We  rode  across  a  fine  plain  with  abundant  and  excellent 
pasture,  and  with  no  cattle  on  it  except  that  of  the 
Cossacks.  There  followed  fine  corn-land,  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  At  a  distance  we  saw  three  very  small 
Turkish  hamlets,  one  being  deserted  altogether,  and  two 
looking  as  if  they  would  be  so.  At  3  p.m.  we  rode 
through  a  large  and  rather  fine  plantation  of  tobacco, 
and  came  into  a  tumble-down  Turkish  village,  a  little 

♦  I  know  of  no  English  traveller  having  visited  this  very  interesting 
Don  Cossack  Colony  except  Mr.  William  J.  Hamilton,  who  went  hastily 
through  the  village  in  the  month  of  May,  1837,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
fair  and  clean  appearance  and  Teutonic  expression  of  the  women  and 
children,  their  neat  dresses,  and  their  active  movements. — See  *  Kcsearches 
in  Asia-Minor,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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inland  of  the  lake,  with  extensive  burying-gronnds  out- 
side.* Soon  after  leaving  this  dismal  place  we  came  to 
the  Kara-dere  and  some  of  its  feeders.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  waded  through  three  broad  streams^  with 
the  water  up  to  the  saddle-flaps ;  and  then  crossed  an 
ugly  marsh,  abounding  with  deep  holes,  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  A  solitary  pelican  watched  our  proceedings, 
and  seemed  to  wonder  at  them.  At  4.30  we  rode 
through  the  large  but  ruinous  village  of  Ak-Sakal,  or 
"  White  Beard."  Here  mosque  and  minaret  were 
crumbling  to  the  dust,  every  house  was  falling,  and 
several  of  them  were  unroofed.  This  last  pay- time  the 
tax-gatherers  had  taken  ofi*  the  tiles  to  pay  the  saliane : 
last  year  they  took  the  copper  utensils  of  the  poor 
villagers ;  what  they  will  find  to  take  next  year  it  was 
hard  to  say  I  we  thought  that,  in  a  place  at  all  inhabited 
by  men,  ruin  could  not  well  go  farther  than  it  had  done 
here.  The  gloom  of  evening,  and  the  wide-spreading 
cemetery,  gave  the  place  a  most  ghostly  appearance. 
Riding  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  separate  the 
round  basin  of  Magnass  from  the  Kara-dere  and  the 
plain  of  Mohalich,  we  came  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  village  of  Duva,  or  "  Prayer,*'  which  was  sunk  still 
deeper  in  ruin  and  misery.  Here  more  than  half  of  the 
houses  were  prostrate,  and  the  remorseless  tax-gatherers 
had  untiled  all  the  rest.  These  Turkish  villagers  (for 
Turks)  were  not  indolent  or  careless  men ;  but  they  had 
had  much  sickness  among  them,  and  had  been  passing 

*  On  the  hills  behind  this  sad  place  were  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  to^n 
(probably  Miletopolis),  but  they  consisted  merely  of  foundations  of  walls 
and  a  few  scattered  stones  which  had  not  yet  been  removed  to  be  oouverted 
hito  tombstones. 
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through  the  usurious  hands  of  the  Armenians,  and 
suflTering  from  unfair  levies  of  the  ushur.  The  govern- 
ment collectors  of  the  saliane  pretended  that  they  had 
money,  and  were  hiding  it  They  and  their  neighbours 
asserted  most  solemnly  that  they  had  nothing — not  even 
a  stock  of  food  for  the  winter.  The  tiles,  which  could 
not  be  sold  in  the  place,  were  scarcely  worth  carrying 
away  ;  but  they  were  gone,  and  those  poor  houses  were 
open  to  wind  and  rain. 

It  now  grew  very  dark,  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of 
our  way  across  lonely  wild  heaths  and  downs ;  but  we 
heard  at  a  distance  the  barking  of  sheep-dogs,  which  we 
thought  might  proceed  from  our  friend's  mandra,  and  at 
last  we  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  cypresses  and  tall 
poplars  of  Balukli. 

This  time  we  remained  the  best  part  of  four  days  at 
Balukli.  The  weather  was  warm  and  beautiful ;  the 
sun  was  quite  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  heat 
was  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes.  The  19th  of  November 
was  a  most  glorious  day.  The  Kara-dere  rippled  and 
flowed  by  the  front  of  the  farm-house  with  an  abundant 
but  quiet  stream  :  the  high  mountains  of  Magnass  and 
ApoUonia  were  on  our  right,  most  exquisitely  coloured; 
and  before  us,  towering  high  above  the  lower  ridges, 
stood  old  Olympus,  with  his  head  now  well  powdered 
with  snow.  In  the  little  garden,  which  had  once  been 
so  neat  and  trim,  there  were  yet  a  few  flowers  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  planted  by  the  last  of  the  Panduz-Oglous^ 
Some  chrysanthemums  were  in  full  bloom — and  blooming 
in  immense  trusses.  The  green  bank  above  the  river 
was  almost  covered  with  bright-eyed  daisies,  which,  like 
the  old  Paestan  roses,  blow  twice  in  the  year. 
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Our  philosopher's  nearest  neighbour  was  a  grim  old 
square  tower,  once  the  keep  of  a  chifUik  like  his  own. 
It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  river.  We 
rode  to  it,  and  found  another  scene  of  the  most  perfect 
desolation.  The  first  objects  we  came  to  were  a  few 
cypresses,  shading  the  gravestones  of  the  former  occu- 
pants of  the  farm,  who,  like  the  Fanduz-Oglous,  had 
long  been  a  family  of  note,  but  who  had  entirely  disap 
peared  a  few  years  ago.  The  lands  were  very  extensive^ 
running  along  the  banks  of  the  Kara-dere  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Magnass,  and  stretching  over  the  hills  and 
heaths ;  but  a  sum  amounting  not  quite  to  200Z.  English, 
would  have  purchased  the  lands,  and  the  ruinsy  and  the 
cemeteries  of  the  old  aghas. 

Fording  the  Kara-dere,  a  little  above  the  tower,  we 
rode  to  a  Turkish  village,  on  some  elevated  ground  on 
the  plain,  called  by  the  very  common  name  of  Kelessen, 
where  we  found  very  extensive  cemeteries,  a  very  few 
houses,  and  immense  dung-heaps  of  great  antiquity.  An 
old  Turk,  who  was  oda-bashi,  and  the  owner  of  a  few 
strong  buffaloes,  entertained  us  with  pipes  and  coffee,  in 
a  dark,  crazy  hovel  which  threatened  to  fall  upon  our 
heads  every  time  the  breeze  blew  freshly.  With  miles 
of  grass-land  around  him  the  old  Turk  was  lamenting 
that  the  waters  would  soon  be  out,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  he  should  keep  his  buffaloes  and  oxen  through  the 
winter,  unless  Antonacki  allowed  him  to  send  them  to 
his  dry  uplands  before  the  deluge  commenced.  The 
grass  here  was  full  of  the  finest  wild  clover,  which  was 
again  blooming.  They  also  cultivated  here,  as  at  in- 
tervals all  through  the  plain  as  far  as  Fandermk,  good 
free-growing  flax,  and  the  cultivation  might  have  been 
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increased  to  an  immense  extent.  They  were  complaining 
that  they  did  not  get  good  prices  for  their  linseed ;  but 
they  had  never  thought  of  crushing  it  themselves ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  nutritious,  fattening  qualities  of  the 
oil-cake,  upon  which  and  a  very  little  hay  they  might 
not  only  keep  their  cattle  through  the  winter,  but  also 
improve  them  in  quality.  The  beef — never  very  good 
— is  abominable  in  the  winter  time ;  they  kill  what 
they  cannot  keep,  and  they  send  skin  and  bone  to 
market  Our  philosopher  was  equally  ignorant  of  oil- 
cake feeding,  but  upon  a  little  explanation,  he  saw  the 
immense  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it,  in 
a  country  where  the  production  pf  linseed  costs  so  very 
little ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  procure  some  ma- 
chinery from  Marseilles  next  year  and  try  the  experi- 
ment. He  could  sell  his  oil  at  Constantinople,  keep 
what  remained  of  his  crushed  linseed,  and  make  oil- 
cakes. From  Panderma  to  the  capital  was  a  short 
voyage,  and  there  were  boats  which  regularly  performed 
it  twice  a  week ;  for  good  beef  he  could  always  have  a 
good  market  in  Galata  and  Pera ;  the  European  Em- 
bassies alone  would  take  off  a  large  supply.  I  believe  it 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  these  people  to  grow  lin- 
seed only  for  the  sake  of  the  oil-cake,  and  that  they 
might  gain  more  by  it  than  they  now  do  by  selling  their 
seed  for  exportation.  We  again  heard  complaints  of 
the  terrible  interest  the  people  were  paying  for  the 
means  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground.  The  oda-bashi 
said  that  if  poor  men  could  only  get  advances  of  money 
for  six  monthsy  at  15  per  cent.,  they  might  yet  rally. 
Our  philosopher  had  repeatedly  made  loans  of  seed,  at 
this  rate,  and,  taking  them  in  kind,  as  they  were  given. 
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he  had  never  once  found  any  difficulty  in  recovering  his 
capital  and  getting  his  interest  At  harvest  time,  or 
when  the  corn  was  trodden  out  by  the  oxen,  he  went 
and  took  the  portion  which  was  his  due. 

One  morning — it  was  on  the  18th  of  November,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  feast  of  the  Courban  Bairam — our 
hermit  of  Balukli  appeared  in  a  new  and  to  us  totally 
unexpected  character.  I  was  sitting  alone  writing,  the 
tchelebee  and  Charles  having  gone  to  look  for  some 
woodcocks,  when  he  stalked  into  the  room,  with  a  blue 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  a  string  of  large,  light-blue 
stones  round  his  neck,  and  a  short,  strangely  shaped 
lance  in  his  right  baud,  and  with  even  more  solemnity 
than  usual  on  his  countenance.  Before  I  could  ask  the 
reason  of  this  masquerade,  he  seated  himself  on  a  low 
wicker  stool  at  the  head  of  the  room,  and  about  a  dozen 
Turkish  peasants  came  in,  each  touching  the  edge  of  his 
garment,  and  then  carrying  each  his  right  hand  to  his 
forehead.  A  few  most  unintelligible  Turkish  words 
were  said,  and  a  few  equally  unintelligible  signs  were 
made  by  our  long-bearded  host,  and  repeated  severally 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  floor,  rose  and  withdrew  with  great  order  and 
gravity. 

When  they  had  gone  down  stairs,  and  across  the 
garden,  the  philosopher,  who  had  been  enjoying  my 
astonishment,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter — which  was 
with  him  a  rare  fit.  "Do  you  not  know,'*  said  he, 
^'  that  I  am  a  head  of  the  sect  of  Bektash,  a  Bektashji 
Bashi  ?  My  predecessor,  Panduz  Oglou,  was  a  great 
chief  of  the  sect ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know 
of,  except  that  I  came  to  live  in  the  house  where  he 
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had  lived,  the  Bektashis  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  me  for  their  chief.  I  found  my  benefit  in  accept- 
ing the  honour ;  it  gave  me  influence  in  the  country 
where  the  Bektashis  are  numerous,  and  united  by  a 
sort  of  freemasonry.  I  also  found  that  some  of  their 
doctrines  squared  pretty  well  with  my  own  :  they  hate 
muftis,  mollahs,  ulema,  and  all  priesthoods.  So  do  I. 
I  never  got  into  trouble  with  Turks  where  I  could  keep 
clear  of  their  ulema  and  kadis.  I  hardly  ever  knew 
a  Greek  priest  that  was  not  either  a  drunkard  and  a 
fool,  or  a  rogue  and  impostor.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
live  here,  where  there  are  no  priests  of  any  sort.  Yes  I 
though  a  Christian  and  a  Greek,  I  am  head  of  the  Bek- 
tashis, and  am  reverenced  by  Mussulmans !  Your  true 
Bektash  never  goes  to  the  mosque  except  once  a  year 
at  the  Courban  Bairam,  and  then  he  must  ask  the  con- 
sent of  his  Bashi.  These  fellows  came  as  usual  to  ask 
my  permission." 

He  had  very  few  details  to  give  about  a  sect  which 
has  more  than  once  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  and  which  is  now  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  I  believe  that  he  knew  very  little  about  it,  and 
that  the  details  he  gave  were  applicable  only  to  the 
rural  and  wholly  illiterate  Bektashis. 

According  to  his  account  some  of  their  tenets  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Wahabees  or  Mussul- 
man reformers  of  Arabia ;  they  held  our  Saviour  to  be 
greater  than  Mahomet ;  they  regarded  with  scorn  the 
nqtion  of  an  hereditary  Caliphate,  and  the  claims  of  the 
emirs,  or  green-heads,  to  be  entitled  to  reverence  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  they  despised  circumcision 
and  all  rites  and  ceremonies  whatsoever ;  they  esteemed 
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charity,  mutual  benevolence,  tranquillity  and  an  unmul^ 
muring  submission  to  whatever  might  hefal  them,  as  the 
cardinal  and  saving  virtues.  Their  faith  was  limited  to 
the  belief  in  the  one  Grod,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  Christian  or  an  Israelite  was  admissiUe 
in  their  ranks,  and  was  to  be  treated  as  a  brother  if  his 
conduct  proved  him  to  be  a  true  Bektash.  They  were 
bound  to  befriend  one  another  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  all  cases  of  attack,  or  of  any 
other  danger.  They  had  signs  and  a  shibboleth, 
and  a  sort  of  secret  society  gergo^  by  which  they  could 
make  themselves  known,  and  express  their  free- 
masonry. The  queer-shaped  lance,  and  the  rosary  or 
necklace  of  blue  stones,  were  insignia  of  high  office. 
They  had  also  an  emblematical  meaning,  but  in  explain- 
ing this  our  philosopher  fell  into  rigmarole.  The  stones, 
which  were  of  a  dull,  light  blue  colour,  and  in  their  natund 
shapes — never  having  passed  under  the  hands  of  a  lapi- 
dary— ^were  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  were  said  to 
come  from  the  country  above  Kutayah,  where  the  Bek- 
tashis  were  numerous.  But  pendent  to  the  string  was 
one  large  blue  stone,  shapeless,  but  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
padlock. 

I  should  have  apprehended  the  contrary,  but  Anto- 
nacki  assured  me  that  if  the  Bektashis  in  the  country 
were  not  better,  they  certainly  were  not  worse  than  the 
other  Mussulmans.  The  truth  is,  that  among  all  classes 
the  old  religion  is  dying  out.  In  the  towns,  he  confessed 
that,  many  of  the  men  who  more  or  less  secretly  ban4ed 
together  as  Bektashis,  were  very  depraved  men,  who 
turned  religious  liberty  into  libertinage.  ^^  But  then," 
said  he,  ^^  these  men  are  not  true  Bektashis,  for  they 
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believe  not  in  a  God — they  are  Turkish  atheists  ;  and 
I  am  told  there  are  many  of  them.  They  make  their 
happiness  and  glory  consist  in  gratifying  all  their  pas- 
sions, however  violent  or  brutal  they  may  be.  The  true 
Bektash  prides  himself  on  subduing  his  passions  and 
despising  pleasure  and  pain:  your  true  Bektash  is  a 
Stoic — as  I  am,  by  practice  and  necessity." 

Bound  our  evening  fire,  when  we  were  all  assembled 
after  dinner,  I  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the 
curious  subject  of  Bektash,  and  to  Panduz  Oglou,  who 
had  been  so  conspicuous  a  chief  among  them,  and  who 
now  lay  so  quietly  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  comer 
of  Antonacki's  kitehen-garden.  Gentleman  John,  who 
had  been  personally  and  well  acquainted  with  the  defunct 
Panduz,  described  him  as  an  original  character;  as  a 
quick,  very  lively,  witty,  unbelieving  Turk,  that  had  an 
extraordinary  natural  talent  for  things  mechanical.  He 
had  procured  a  lathe,  and  a  variety  of  good  English  and 
French  tools,  and  with  these  he  had  amused  his  solitude 
at  Balukli.  He  could  rudely  imitate  almost  everything 
that  was  put  before  him ;  he  could  make  a  Dutch  clock, 
he  could  forge  nails,  he  could  draw  wire ;  he  could  clean 
a  foul  watch,  taking  it  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Panduz  Oglou.  Here, 
in  the  farm,  besides  a  forge,  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins, 
he  had  a  little  foundry,  a  machine  for  boring  gun- 
barrels,  a  drill,  a  plate  for  making  small  screws,  &c. 
Having  seen  an  English  chaise  which  some  traveller 
had  contrived  to  take  to  Brusa,  he  gave  himself  no  rest 
until  he  had  made  a  chaise  something  like  it  with  his 
own  hands.  Nothing  so  rare  as  this  constructiveness 
among  the  Turks!     But   Panduz  Oglou,  who   would 
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have  made  an  excellent  mechanic,  and^  perhaps,  even  a 
good  engineer,  had  little  or  no  turn  for  agriculture. 
He  was  also  fond  of  gaiety  and  society,  but  only  of  the 
society  of  Franks  and  the  better  sort  of  Greek  Rayahs, 
and  to  enjoy  this  he  went  rather  frequently  to  Bnisa. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  heterodoxy  or  unbelief:  he 
boasted  that  he  was  a  Bektash  even  in  Sultan  Mahmoud's 
time,  when  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  do  so.  He  was 
revered  by  all  that  sect.  Of  the  Turks  in  general  he 
spoke  most  contemptuously.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say,  ^^  All  Turks  are  dung ;  there  are  different  sorts  of 
dung ;  the  dirt  of  a  horse  is  not  so  bad  as  the  dirt  of  a 
hog,  but  of  one  dirt  or  other  all  Turks  are  made."  He 
drank  wine,  loved  raki,  and  ate  pork.  "  The  Prophet," 
said  he,  ^^  intimates  that  there  is  a  particular  part  in  a 
wild-boar  which  the  faithful  may  freely  eat ;  our  doctors 
and  commentators  have  never  agreed  what  part  this  is; 
some  say  this  bit,  some  that ;  but  as  I  eat  the  whole 
animal,  I  fancy  I  must  have  hit  upon  the  right  part  be- 
fore now." 

His  sharp,  satirical  tongue,  his  jests  and  merry  stories 
— which  got  repeated — made  him  enemies,  and  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  governor  and  moUah  of  Mohalich. 
One  fine  day,  as  he  was  travelling  from  Brusa  back  to 
his  farm  at  Balukli,  he  stopped  at  the  village  of  Chata- 
lagha,  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee.  There 
was  poison  in  the  cup ;  and  he  died  on  the  road  at  a 
short  distance  from  his  chifllik.  Thus  ended  the  in- 
genious Panduz  Oglou,  about  thirteen  years  before  we 
came  to  Balukli.  His  only  son,  and  only  living  child, 
became — ^^  par  droit  de  naissance  " — a  Bektash  Bashi ; 
but  hating  the  solitude  of  Balukli,  he  sold  the  farm  as 
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soon  as  he  could,  and  removed  into  the  town  of  Moha- 
lich.  Antonacki  was  the  purchaser.  What  had  been 
free-thinking  or  pure  Bektash  in  the  father,  became 
vice  and  profligacy,  or — as  our  philosopher  said — false 
Bektash  in  the  son.  This  last  of  the  old  race  of  the 
Fanduz  Oglous  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest 
chapkin,  or  scamp,  in  all  Mohalich.  He  had  soon 
squandered  the  purchase-money  for  the  hereditary 
estate,  and  he  was  now  living  upon  part  of  the  fees 
derivable  from  a  khan  in  the  town,  which  one  of  his  an- 
cestors had  built  for  the  free  accommodation  of  merchants 
and  travellers.  Before  we  left  the  pashalik  of  Brusa 
he  was  implicated  with  other  Bektashis  of  Mohalich  in 
an  atrocious  crime,  the  scene  being  a  raki-shop,  and  the 
cause,  a  handsome  Greek  youth,  who  manfully  killed 
one  of  his  brutal  assailants. 

The  Bektashis  were  known  to  be  numerous  at  Brusa 
and  all  through  that  plain  ;  but,  although  I  made  several 
attempts  after  our  return  to  the  foot  of  Olympus  to 
collect  some  completer  and  better  information  as  to  their 
doctrines  or  notions,  and  the  tendency  of  their  sect,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  very  successful.  All  that  I 
gleaned,  however,  tended  to  the  belief  that,  though  not 
engaged  in  any  positive  conspiracy,  like  the  Carbonari 
in  Italy,  they  would  gladly  witness  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  and  would  be  not  unlikely  to 
conspire  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Those  who 
patronized  their  reforms,  and  the  Turkish  reformers 
themselves,  took  comfort  and  courage  from  the  con- 
viction that,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  the 
people  had  no  rallying-point,  no  means  of  communi- 
cating and  fomenting  discontent  and  dii^affection ;  but 
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these  Bektash  societies  may  prove  before  long  a  pcmi 
d'appui^  and  the  centre  of  agitation,  with  radii  spread- 
ing  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  religious  indif- 
ferentism  will  contiuae  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Bek- 
tashis. 

All  those  of  our  acquaintance  who  had  travelled 
much  in  Turkey,  and  who  had  paid  i^ttention  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  were  aware  of  the  existence 
and  great  extension  of  this  society,  although,  like 
myself,  they  were  not  admitted  into  its  penetralia. 
They  all  believed  that  its  tendency  was  adverse  to 
church  and  state,  and  that  if  the  sect  continued  to  grow 
and  expand,  there  would  be  an  end  in  Turkey  to  the 
Mahometan  faith. 

The  prospect  might  be  agreeable  if  we  could  see  at 
the  end  of  the  vista  a  purer  belief.  But  for  that  the 
ground  is  nowhere  laid.  Bishop  Southgate — than 
whom  few  travellers  have  seen  more  of  Turkey — came 
to  the  conclusion,  some  years  before  I  did,  that  the  spirit 
of  Islam  was  already  nearly  extinct.  He  told  me  that 
he  found  proofs  of  this  wherever  he  went,  whether  in 
European  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  regions  lying 
along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or  in  those  beyond 
Mount  Taurus ;  and  he  has  given  numerous  instances 
in  his  very  interesting  volumes  of  travels,  which  are 
before  the  public,  though  less  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land than  they  deserve  to  be. 

Hadji  Bektash  stood  godfather  or  name-giver  to  the 
Janizaries.  When  that  long-formidable  militia  was 
first  formed  in  a.d.  1361,  the  Hadji,  a  man  of  holy  life, 
passed  his  sleeve  over  the  heads  of  the  young  soldiers, 
and,  after  he  had  named  them,he  remained,  so  long  as 
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he  lived,  their  spiritual  patron  and  chief.  The  close 
connexion  was  continued  by  the  Order  of  dervishes 
which  he  founded  or  which  bore  his  revered  name. 
The  Janizaries  and  the  Bektash  dervishes  continued  to 
be  most  closely  allied,  until  Sultan  Mahmoud  destroyed 
both  bodies  in  1826.  Many  generations  before  their 
catastrophe  both  soldiers  and  dervishes  had  sadly  de- 
clined from  their  primal  state ;  the  Janizaries  had 
become  undisciplined  and  unwarlike,  the  laughing-stock 
instead  of  the  dread  of  the  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Osman ;  the  Bektashis  had  become  rich,  indolent,  and 
luxurious,  and  if  they  were  not  such  thorough  profligates 
and  unbelievers  as  it  suited  their  political  enemies  to 
represent  them,  they  were  distinguished  for  anything 
rather  than  the  strictness  of  life  and  behaviour  which 
the  rules  of  their  Order  enjoined,  or  an  observance  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Islam. 

The  Sultan  took  a  long  time  to  discredit  these  der- 
vishes and  their  affiliated  Janizaries  before  he  drew  his 
sharp  sword  against  them.  First,  they  were  represented 
as  unworthy  Mussulmans,  as  men  of  loose  lives  and  a 
looser  faith ;  then,  they  were  accused  of  constantly 
meditating  some  plot  against  the  government ;  and,  at 
last,  they  were  upheld  to  universal  execration  as  atheists 
all,  exercising  the  most  detestable  rites  in  their  secret 
societies,  and  being  bound  by  a  secret  agreement  to 
destroy  the  Koran  and  overthrow  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet ! 

Apparently  there  never  had  been  any  good  feeling 
between  the  ulema  and  the  dervishes.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  there  existed  between  them  the  same 
antipathies,  jealousies,  and  hatreds  which  have  been  so 
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notorious  in  the  Church  of  Rome   between   the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy  ;    and,  no   doubt,    this  enmity 
originally  arose  out  of  nearly  the  same  causes.     The 
ulema  joined  the  Sultan,  and  gave  a  religious  colour- 
ing to  the  bloody  slaughter  of  the  Janizaries ! 

After  that  execution  Mahmoud  fell  upon  the  Bektash 
dervishes.  Their  property  was  confiscated  ;  their 
magnificent  and  most  pleasant  Teke  at  Chehidlik,  on 
the  Bosphorus,  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  not  a 
stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  the  imperial  mandate, 
countersigned  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  went  forth  to  all 
the  extremities  of  the  Empire  for  the  perpetual  sup- 
pression of  the  Order.  In  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  the  tekes  were  either 
demolished  or  given  to  the  dervishes  of  the  other  Orders 
(who  had  also  taken  part  against  the  Bektashis),  or 
appropriated  to  other  uses,  or  left  to  fall  to  ruins ;  yet 
the  imperial  Fethwa  was  but  imperfectly  executed ;  tlie 
old  association  retained  much  of  its  strength  m  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  still  lingers  on  in  every 
Pashalik  in  Turkey.  In  some  it  has  perhaps  become 
more  powerftil  than  ever  from  the  secresy  of  its  opera- 
tions and  very  existence,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
secret  affiliations.  It  presents  no  body  that  the  arm  of 
power  can  strike  or  even  measure.  Mahmoud  cut  off 
the  heads  of  three  of  its  great  chie& ;  and  when  Assad 
Effendi,  his  historiographer,  wrote  his  not  very  reliable 
history  of  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  soon  aftier 
the  event,  he  devoted  a  whole  chapter  or  section  of  his 
book  to  the  treasons,  blasphemies,  vices,  and  atrocities 
of  the  Bektash  dervishes.  "  In  the  greater  part  of 
their  tekes,''  says  the  indignant  Effendi,  ^^  were  found 
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earthen  vases  full  of  wine,  which  the  sinners  had  not  had 
time  to  hide.  In  a  secret  place  in  the  house  of  Khanji- 
Baba  there  were  even  found  jars  filled  with  the  prohi- 
bited liquor,  and  having  sheets  of  the  Koran  stuck  into 
their  mouths  instead  of  corks.** 

If,  at  the  moment  he  was  writing,  the  historiogra- 
pher could  have  stepped  into  the  cellars  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  he  would  have  found  plenty  of  wine,  in  jars 
and  in  bottles ;  and  he  might  very  possibly  have  found 
sheets  of  the  Koran  applied  to  still  viler  uses. 

For  all  that  Mahmoud  cared,  the  Bektashis  might 
have  swilled  their  wine  until  the  crack  of  doom  :  it  was 
neither  their  drinking  the  prohibited  liquor  nor  their 
turning  the  Koran  into  bottle-stoppers ;  it  was  neither 
their  immorality  nor  their  irreligion  that  led  to  the 
catastrophe — that  was  solely  brought  about  by  their  old 
connexion,  close  friendship,  and  identification  with  the 
Janizaries,  whom  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to  sweep 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  foes  of  his  political 
reforms. 

I  was  in  the  country  not  very  many  months  after  the 
summary  proceedings  against  the  Bektashis ;  and  then 
those  who  had  known  them  best  reported  of  them  that 
they  had  often  encouraged  the  insolency  of  the  Ja- 
nizaries ;  that  they  were  free  livers,  though  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  other  dervishes  who  were  left  un- 
touched; and  that,  as  for  religion,  they  had  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  majority  of  the  ulema  and 
Turks  in  high  station.  Whether  they  entertained  any 
of  the  doctrines  described  by  our  host  at  Balukli,  I 
could  never  discover — and  must  very  much  doubt. 
Assad  Efiendi,  who  was  ripping  up  their  demerits,  and 
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who  was  specially  retained  to  prove  their  want  of 
orthodoxy,  does  not  accuse  them  of  putting  Our 
Saviour  above  Mahomet,  but  of  holding  Ali  to  be 
equal  to  the  Prophet,  as  the  heretical  Persians  do. 
I  could  not  discover  positively  whether  all  this  sect  of 
Bektashis  are  affiliations  of  the  ancient  society  of  der- 
vishes, or  whether  the  remnant  of  that  society  now  pro- 
fess the  stoical  philosophy  which  Antonacki  attributed 
to  the  honest  country-people,  or  the  outrageous  philo- 
sophy practised  by  such  men  as  the  last  of  the  Panduz 
Oglous.  Other  Orders  of  dervishes  have  extensive 
affiliations ;  and  men  may  belong  to  them  without  wear- 
ing the  religious  dress  or  living  in  tekes.  Although 
the  number  residing  in  the  religious  houses  is  very 
small,  the  howling  dervishes  form  a  very  numerous 
family,  for  men  belong  to  the  Order  aild  attend  to  the 
exercises  who  are  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  boatmen, 
&c  It  may  be  that  smce  Sultan  Mahmoud  s  persecu- 
tion the  real  Bektash  dervishes  have  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  evil  reputation  which  was  bestowed  upon  them 
for  state  reasons. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Bektash 
dervishes  are  now-a-days  very  free  in  their  life  and  con- 
versation, and  scarcely  Mussulmans  except  in  name. 
Near  the  Lake  of  Ourmiah  Bishop  Scuthgate  was  very 
kindly  entertained  by  one  of  them,  named  Koushau 
Effendi,  of  whom  he  says — "  The  Efiendi  was  reported 
to  me  as  an  indiffisrent  Mussulman.  He  is  a  dervish 
of  the  Bektashi  order,  an  Order  distinguished  for  the 
laxness  of  their  principles  and  their  conduct.  An 
Osmanlee  by  birth,  he  has  read  enough  to  disregard 
sects,  and  professes   to  be  a  Mussulman  above  preju- 
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• 

dice  ....  He  has  erected  a  mosque  on  his  grounds, 
which  partakes  of  the  dubious  nature  of  his  faith, 
having  a  Persian  dome  and  a  Turkish  minaret.  His 
house  bore  the  same  equivocal  character."*  .... 
In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  Bektashis  gene- 
rally,— "  The  same  Order  still  exists,  and  its  reputation 
does  not  improve  with  time.  .  .  .  They  have  been 
suppressed,  at  least  in  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
the   great  friendship  which  they  entertained  for    the 

Janizaries."t 

If  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  this  sect  are  becoming 

vulgarized  and  spreading,  even  among  the  peasantry  of 
Asia,  surely  the  ulema  have  cause  for  fear !  It  would 
be  a  poetical  justice,  and  something  much  higher  and 
more  solemn,  if  the  death-blow  of  Mahometanism  should 
proceed  from  its  own  excrescences.  The  institutiou  of 
any  order  of  dervishes  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Koran.  They  grew  up  out  of  the  bareness 
of  the  Islam  worship,  and  were  cherished  by  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  who  had  too  little  given  them 
to  believe,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable — as  the 
mass  of  mankind  ever  will  be — of  being  warmed  into 
devotion  by  abstract  ideas  and  the  contemplation  of  a 
bare  theism. 

•  *  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia,* &c.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  298.    New  York,  1840. 
t  Id.  Id,,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

From  Balukli  to  Brusa  —  Death  of  poor  Antonacki  ^  Crossing  Rivers  — 
Toumefort*8  Granicus  —  The  Sultan's  Merinos  Sheep  and  their  forlorn 
condition  —  Town  of  Khirmasti  —  A  Tale  of  Turkish  Justice  —  Our 
Athenian  Hekim  Bashi  —  The  Rhyndacus  —  A  dangerous  River  — 
Fearful  Inundation  —  Village  of  Kara-Oglan  —  Lake  of  Apollonia  — 
Magical  Scenery  —  Town  of  Apollonia :  its  filth  and  its  ruins  —  Turkish 
Oppression  —  Scamps  of  Atch^lar  —  The  Tanzimaut  —  Ancient  Remains 
—  Taxes  —  Colonel  Leake  on  the  Geography  of  Asia-Minor  —  FLsh  of  the 
Lake  of  Apollonia  —  The  Pistiko  or  Pistoi  Greeks  and  their  Prosperity  — 
Further  Account  of  that  Colony  —  Baths  of  Tchekgirgh^  —  An 
Armenian  Pleasure-party  —  Armenian  Coarseness  and  Depravity. 

On  Saturday,  November  20th,  at  about  11.30  a.m., 
we  took  our  last  leave  of  the  farm  of  Balukli.  It 
was  a  bright,  warm,  most  beautiful  day.  Our  host 
would  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  ford  of  the  Kara-dere. 
He  was  sorry  to  lose  us,  but  was  otherwise  in  high 
spirits.  In  that  warm,  sunny  air  he  built  up  fine 
castles !  He  had  paid  off  his  old  trade  debts ;  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  produce  to  sell,  his  farm  was  pretty 
well  stocked,  he  had  some  capital  in  hand,  and  he 
would  employ  it  in  agricultural  improvements  which 
must  soon  treble,  his  revenue :  in  four  or  five  years  he 
would  have  made  money  enough,  and  secured  a  good 
fortune  for  each  of  his  two  children :  he  would  then 
quit  this  barbarous  country,  and  travel  with  his  children 
into  Italy,  France,  England:  he  had  a  sister  married 
to  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
settled  in  London ;  if  we  should  never  come  back  to 
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Turkey,  he  would  be  sure  to  see  us  some  day  in  Eng- 
land; this  would  not  be  our  last  parting;  mountains 
did  not  meet  in  distant  places,  but  men  might. 

"  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pur- 
sue ! "  Within  eight  months  Antonacki  Varsami  was 
as  still  as  the  Fanduz  Oglou,  his  predecessor,  and 
buried  in  the  same  soil.  Landing  at  Smyrna  on  the 
5th  of  July  (being  on  our  way  to  England),  we  learned 
that  the  cholera  had  struck  him,  and  that  he  had  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  savage  Bulgarians,  without  a  soul  to 
help  or  comfort  him. 

"  Ch^  1'  U80  de'  mortali  6  come  fronda 
In  ramo,  che  sen  va,  ed  altra  viene  !*** 

Not  saddened  by  any  anticipation  of  so  near  and 
hard  a  fate  to  an  active,  enterprising,  kind-hearted,  and 
most  amusing  man,  we  mixed  beards  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kara-dere,  then  whipped  our  horses  into  the  broad 
stream,  and  went  across  on  our  way  towards  Khirmasti, 
while  the  philosopher  "  solo  h  pensosOj**  returned  to  his 
farm. 

We  rode  through  Kelessen,  and  near  to  three  other 
very  small  and  wretched  Turkish  hamlets.  Here  and 
there  a  little  tillage  was  going  on.  The  soil  was  excel- 
lent ;  the  buffaloes  were  good,  but  ploughs  and  ploughing 
deplorable.  In  every  cultivated  field,  and  usually  at 
the  four  angles  of  each  inclosed  garden,  the  skulls  of 
cows  or  oxen  were  stuck  up  on  long  poles,  to  protect 
the  lands  and  the  produce  firom  witchcraft,  and  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  fascinurriy  or  evil  eye,  in  which 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
are  firm   believers.     We  had  seen  these  precautions 

•  Dante,  *  Paradiso,'  Canto  xxvi. 
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adopted  in  almost  every  place  we  had  visited ;  but  the 
skulls  were  more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
set  up  with  more  care  and  attention  to  effect.  This 
was  the  origin  of  that  common  architectural  ornament, 
the  Caput  Bovis.  After  fording  a  smaller  stream  we 
came  to  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  with  high  banks 
facing  us.  It  is  here  called  Sousourluk,  which  is  no 
name  at  all.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  river,  liable  to 
most  sudden  swells,  which  at  times  iniuulate  the  plain 
for  many  miles,  sweeping  away  flocks  and  herds,  and 
whole  villages,  and  drowning  the  people.  It  was  mis- 
taken by  old  Tournefort  for  the  ancient  Granicus, 
"whose  name  shall  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
Alexander  the  Great  shall  be  remembered  I  ** 

It  might  do  duty  for  that  famed  river ;  the  high  em- 
bankment which  faced  us  when  we  came  to  the  ford,  and 
which  was  then  partially  occupied  by  a  troop  of  black, 
sulky-looking  buffaloes,  might  pass  very  well  for  the 
ground  on  which  Darius  drew  up  his  army :  but  the 
true  Granicus  indisputably  flows,  in  a  parallel  line, 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  and  nearer  to  the 
Hellespont  and  Mount  Ida.  The  river  we  crossed  is 
the  same  which  flows  through  Khirmasti,  or  that  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  identified  with  the  ancient  Rhyndacus. 
It  is  a  formidable  stream,  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  wet  season  of  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
time,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
on  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 

In  crossing,  our  horses  were  nearly  taken  off  their 
legs.  From  the  high  right  bank  we  saw,  in  the  plain 
to  the  north,  the  village  of  Sousourlukli,  which  had 
been  utterly  ruined  by  an  inundation  of  the  river  a  few 
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years  ago,  when  the  incongruities  of  Horace  were  seen 
in  reality,  for  fish  were  in  woods,  surprised  wild  boars 
were  swimming  in  a  sea  of  waters,  and  cows,  buffaloes, 
and  asses  were  perched  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  where 
men,  women,  and  children  were  holding  on  with  des- 
perate grasp,  like  drowning  sinners  at  the  universal 
deluge.  Many  perished,  and  some  were  rescued  by 
people  who  came  from  Khirmasti  and  other  places  with 
boats  and  rafts,  after  they  had  been  on  the  tree  tops  a 
whole  night  and  the  best  part  of  a  day.  The  inunda- 
tion is  still  spoken  of  with  terror,  but  the  Turks  rebuilt 
their  village  on  the  same  exposed  spot,  and  there  it 
stands  to  be  swept  away  by  the  next  deluge. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  the  perils  of  our  day's 
journey  were  over.  We  saw  a  poor  hamlet  near  us,  and 
we  rode  through  a  few  patches  of  fine-looking  tobacco ; 
but  we  could  not  meet  a  living  soul  to  whom  to  put  a 
question.  We  guided  ourselves  by  a  pocket  compass. 
The  country  spread  out  into  broad  plains,  affording 
excellent  ground  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  with 
verge  and  space  enough  to  fight  half  a  dozen  great 
battles  at  once.  For  miles  it  was  as  flat  and  as  green 
as  a  new  billiard-table. 

A  little  before  3  p.m.,  as  the  country  was  becoming 
slightly  undulated,  we  reached  Gherdema,  the  chief  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid's  far-famed  MerinosEstablishments. 

On  a  gentle  ridge  were  two  enclosures  with  low  walls 
that  were  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay,  although  they 
had  been  built  only  a  few  years.  One  of  these  en- 
closures was  a  spacious,  oblong  square,  with  a  small  and 
rude  dwelling-house,  some  stabling  and  sheds.  Four 
cypresses  standing  one  in  each  corner  seemed  to  denote 
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that  there  had  formerly  been  a  cemetery  on  the  spot 
The  other  enclosure  stood  a  little  lower  on  the  ridge, 
and  was  much  smaller ;  and  within  it  were  some  sheds 
and  a  wretched  hovel.  Three  large  arubas,  or  common 
country  waggons,  were  in  the  open  space  between  these 
two  sheepcotes,  and  one  of  them  was  broken.  The 
country  all  around  was  a  perfect  solitude,  but  we  saw 
two  more  of  the  imperial  merinos  establishments  at  a 
distance.  We  shouted  with  our  voices  and  beat  upon 
the  gates  which  stood  wide  open ;  but  no  voice  answered, 
nobody  came — there  was  no  living  creature  on  the  spot 
We  looked  into  the  houses,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  a  few  rushes  spread  on  the  floor  to  serve  for 
matting.  While  I  was  making  a  slight  sketch  of  this 
"  magnificence,"  a  cultivator  of  tobacco,  a  Greek  from 
Samsoun,  arrived  at  the  mandra,  and  seemed  rather 
astonished  to  find  neither  Greek  nor  Turk  there.  He 
told  us  that  a  few  years  ago  the  place  wore  a  very 
different  appearance ;  that  then  everything  was  new, 
that  there  were  many  people  employed,  and  that  among 
these  were  two  Franks  who  wore  hats,  and  were  wonder- 
fully skilled  in  the  diseases  of  sheep.  We  said  that  the 
place  seemed  going  to  "  the  gentleman  that  is  afar  offl" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Greek,  "  and  so  is  everything  in  this 
country.  And  yet  what  purses  of  gold  the  Padishah 
has  spent  here  !  And  what  good  might  have  been  done 
to  the  country  people  if  they  could  have  had  some  of 
these  Muscovite  sheep !"  The  man  called  them  Mus- 
covite because  they  were  brought  down  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  Russian  dominions.  The  stock  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  immense  estates  held  in  the  Crimea  by 
Count  Woronzow,  who  has  paid  at  all  times  a  laudable 
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attention  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improyement,  and 
who,  many  years  ago,  imported  a  stock  of  magnificent 
merinos  from  Spain,  and  some  of  our  fin^t  breeds  of 
sheep  from  England.  Under  proper  management  the 
merinos  prospered  and  increased  wonderfully  in  the 
Crimea. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mandra,  in  a  damp, 
swampy  hollow,  we  came  upon  a  hundred  or  two  of 
Abdul  Medjid's  stock,  and  two  stupid  Bulgarian  shep- 
herds, who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  Turkish  or 
of  Greek.  Rams,  ewes,  lambs,  all  were  thin,  filthy, 
and  diseased — sick  imto  death.  Two  had  died  in  the 
night  and  the  jackals  had  picked  their  bones.  There 
was  not  one  in  a  state  at  all  like  health.  We  concluded 
that  this  must  be  the  hospital  establishment,  and  that 
the  healthy  sheep  were  elsewhere ;  and  we  thought  of 
riding  across  the  country,  three  or  four  miles  out  of  our 
way,  to  visit  another  of  the  establishments.  But  pre*- 
Bendy  one  of  the  head  shepherds  of  the  Bulgarians, 
mounted  on  a  mare  and  followed  by  her  colt>  caught  us 
up,  and  being  able  to  talk  Turkish  fluently,  and  being 
also  a  very  intelligent  man  (for  a  Bulgarian),  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  us,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  He  had  been  employed  about  the 
merinos  some  years.  When  the  flocks  were  first  brought 
hither  there  were  some  shepherds  of  the  Crimea  with 
them  and  two  Russian  tchelebees  (I  believe  one  of 
them  was  a  German)^  who  superintended  all  the  flocks, 
attended  to  their  migrations  from  the  hot  plains  to  the 
hill  country  at  the  approach  of  summer,  and  from  t^ae 
hills  to  the  plain  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  who 
acted  as  doctors  to  all  the  sick.     One  of  these  Franks 

VOL.  I.  2   L 
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had  died,  and  the  other  had  gone  away,  or  had  been 
sent  away — he  did  not  know  which.  He  only  knew 
that  since  the  concern  had  been  left  entirely  to  Turkish 
management  and  to  an  inadequate  number  of  Bul- 
garian shepherds  it  had  been  going  headlcmg  to  ruin. 
The  Aghk,  or  manager-in-chief,  was  away  at  Brusa; 
his  kehayah,  or  locum  tenens,  was  away  somewhere 
else ;  neither  had  been  seen  near  the  sheep  for  a  long 
time :  and  another  Turk,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the  flocks,  had  never  been  seen 
at  all,  for  he  lived  at  Constantinople  and  had  another 
employment  there.  Ever  since  the  downfall  of  Riza 
Pasha  and  the  establishment  of  his  rival  Beshid  Pasha, 
the  merinos  had  been  neglected  entirely.  The  flocks 
were  not  regularly  moved,  nor  moved  at  all ;  they  were 
left  in  the  same  pastures,  hereabouts ;  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  weak  and  sickly ;  no  hay,  no  winter  pro- 
vision of  any  kind,  and  at  times  the  pastures  were 
immdated.  The  sheep  got  rot  in  the  feet  and  other 
diseases,  and  as  the  sound  were  not  separated  from  the 
unsound,  maladies  spread  over  aU.  Gherdema,  which 
we  had  just  left  behind  us,  was  no  hospital  or  depdt  for 
the  sick ;  the  sheep  we  had  seen  there  were  a  fair 
sample  of  the  entire  lot ;  if  we  went  over  there,  to  the 
mandra  to  the  southward,  we  should  find  the  sheep  just 
in  the  same  state,  and  the  enclosures  and  sheds  and 
buildings  in  a  much  worse  state,  for  Gherdemk  was  the 
head  place  of  all  and  the  best. 

I  had  been  assured,  by  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  and 
others,  that  there  were  thirty  mandra,  and  that  each 
mandra,  counting  the  lambs  of  this  year,  had  about 
1000  sheep.     At  Mohalich  we  had  been  told  that  the 
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total  number  of  sheep  was  about  15,000,  and  now  our 
old  Bulgarian  told  us  that  he  doubted,  if  they  were 
counted,  whether  they  would  amount  to  6000.  A 
great  many  had  died  and  were  dying.  This  year  the 
Turks  had  not  made  a  truss  of  hay  for  them ;  there 
were  no  turnips  there  was  nothing ;  so  that  those  that 
were  sick  or  too  weak  to  seek  their  food  must  of  a 
certainty  perish  this  coming  winter. 

It  has  for  a  very  long  time  been  a  notorious  fact  in 
Turkey  that  whatever  is  done  by  one  Grand  Vizier  is 
sure  to  be  neglected  or  undone  by  his  successor.  The 
idea  of  improving  the  wool  of  the  country  and  of 
bringing  in  the  merinos  breed — an  excellent  idea  in 
itself^ — was  first  conceived  or  acted  upon  under  Riza 
Pasha,  who,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  power,  bestowed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  the  flocks :  he 
came  once,  or,  I  believe,  twice  to  Gherdema  in  person, 
solely  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  to  see  that  they  were 
well  attended  to,  and  that  the  business  was  conducted 
upon  a  system.  Whether  it  regards  thousands  of  sheep 
or  thousands  of  soldiers,  an  administrative  talent  is  of 
importance.  Riza,  though  taxed  with  many  sins,  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  had  this  talent  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  a  Turk;  and,  under  him,  the 
merinos  sheep  thrived,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  better  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  than  (collec- 
tively) they  had  ever  been  before,  or  have  ever  been 
since.  His  rival  and  successor,  Reshid,  not  only  had 
no  administrative  talent  whatever,  but  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  it,  fancying  that  the  high  duties 
of  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  consisted 
solely  in  diplomacy  and  political  correspondence  and 
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management ;  and  so  he  and  his  dependant,  Ali  Effendi, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  passed  such  portions  of 
their  time  as  they  devoted  to  a  show  of  business,  in  very 
idle  speculations  on  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  in  de- 
vising what  course  Turkey  should  pursue  in  certain  con- 
jectural cases,  lis  jilaient  la  politique  haute  et  fine. 
Poor  men !  They  would  not  see  that  the  politics  of 
Turkey  must  be  settled  for  her,  not  at  Constantinople, 
but  at  London  and  Paris,  at  Vienna  and  Petersburgh, 
and  they  could  not  understand  that  what  their  country 
wanted  was  a  supply  of  able,  energetic,  honest  adminis- 
trators. 

Even  if  the  hatred  between  Riza  and  Reshid  had 
been  far  less  intense  than  it  was,  there  would  have  been 
no  chance  for  the  poor  sheep  under  the  new  administra- 
tion. From  the  day  that  Reshid  became  Grand  Vizier 
the  merinos  were  given  up  as  dirt.  He  would  know 
nothing  of— 

"  The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom.'** 

The  enterprise  was  depopularized,  and  the  innocent 
sheep  rendered  very  odious  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
Turks,  for  they  had  come  from  Russia,  and  Riza  had 
been  accused  of  being  a  friend  of  the  yellow-haired 
ghiaours,  and  of  having  taken  bribes  from  them  I  Yet 
at  no  time  had  the  enterprise  been  conducted  in  a  large 
or  proper  spirit.  The  grand  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  the  importation  of  the  new  stock,  was  clearly  by 
spreading  it  among  the  people,  and  improving  the  wool 
of  the  country.  Riza  Pasha  only  contemplated  keeping 
and  increasing  the  stock  for  the  Sultan ;  Abdul  Medjid 

♦  Dyer's  *  Fleece.' 
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was  to  be  the  great  wool-merchant  of  his  Empire,  or 
the  wool  of  his  merinos  flocks  was  to  be  worked  up  into 
fine  cloths  within  his  own  diminions^  at  Nicomedia ;  and 
this  would  relieve  Turkey  from  the  hard  necessity  of 
buying  fine  cloths  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  keep  all  that  money  at  home.  Nor  has  Reshid 
Pasha's  politique  haute  et  fine  carried  him  a  step  higher 
in  this  particular  than  his  rival.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  the  mandra  the  sale  of  a  merinos  ewe  was 
strictly  prohibited,  and  they  would  not  sell  a  young  ram 
under  500  piastres — an  enormous  sum  for  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Sloping  away  a  little  to  the  westward,  we  got  under, 
and  then  among,  some  pretty  verdant  hills,  and,  through 
their  opening,  perceived,  among  tall  trees,  the  white 
minarets  of  Khirmasti.  We  passed  a  large  patch  of 
tobacco,  a  broken  fountain,  and  a  hamlet  of  seven  or 
eight  hovels.  On  approaching  nearer  to  the  town  we 
saw  some  lai^er  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  met  a  few 
rather  smart  Turks  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes. 
This  was  the  last  day  of  the  Courban-Bairam.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Khirmasti  on  this  side  was 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  mulberry  plantations,  planes, 
and  other  stately  trees  yet  fiill  of  leaf,  enclosed  gardens, 
and  a  cemetery  with  cypresses.  We  rode  through  a 
little  suburb  of  hovels,  made  chiefly  of  mud  dried  in  the 
sun  and  strong  canne  or  bulrushes,  and  inhabited  by 
Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  of  the  more  sedentary  class,  who 
sometimes  go  to  the  mosque  and  say  their  prayers,  but 
who  are  considered  very  loose  Mussulmans.  They  are 
rather  numerous  about  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
gipsies  were   all  out   by  the  road-side,   in  the  warm, 
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sunny,  afternoon  air,  engaged  in  the  holiday  revels. 
One  fellow,  with  a  Hindoo  complexion  and  physiognomy, 
was  sitting  cross-legged  and  beating  two  little  tom-toms 
on  the  ground  with  much  vigour ;  another  fellow,  seated 
in  the  same  manner,  was  blowing  a  shrill  pipe ;  women 
were  screaming  to  the  wild  but  monotonous  tune ; 
young  girls  in  dirty  yellow  cotton  shalvars,  and  without 
any  yashmacs,  were  jumping,  and  dancing,  and  posture- 
making  in  a  very  indecent  manner ;  and  the  men  were 
sitting  with  their  backs  to  a  low  mud  wall,  smoking 
their  pipes  and  looking  on.  Also  a  few  Turkish  grey- 
beards were  there,  gazing  on  the  dance  and  the  girls 
with  a  very  goatish  expression — and  one  of  them  was  an 
ailema.  Beyond  this  festive  scene  we  entered  into  the 
cloaca  maxima,  and  splashed  through  it  until  we  came 
to  the  tcharshy.  Here  we  found  our  friend  the  Athe- 
nian hekim-bashi,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  out 
for  us.     He  had  prepared  his  best  quarters. 

I  did  not  notice  the  time  when  we  reached  Khirmasti ; 
I  believe  it  was  about  4.30  p.m.  ;  but  whatever  the  hour 
was,  three  muezzins,  from  the  minarets  of  three  mosques, 
began  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Not  a  Turk  in  the 
cafe  moved.  The  muezzins  continued  their  summons 
for  some  minutes,  repeating  it  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  their  elevated  galleries ;  still  nobody  moved, 
either  to  go  to  the  mosque  or  to  perform  his  oraisons 
where  he  was.  Outside  the  cafe,  along  the  tcharshy, 
and  at  two  other  coffee-houses  nearly  opposite  to  ours, 
were  many  Mussulmans  making  keff  and  smoking  their 
tchibouques ;  and  of  these  not  a  few  were  men  in  years, 
and  not  to  be  suspected  (by  sight)  of  belonging  to  the 
new  school ;  yet  not  one  of  them  all  did  we  see  lay 
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down  his  pipe,  or  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  voices 
from  the  minarets;  they  sat  where  they  were,  and 
smoked  on. 

Our  hekim  lived  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  in  a  strange  old  house,  all  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, and  having  no  glass  to  the  windows,  yet  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  all  the  town.  The  best  room  had 
a  low  divan  and  some  cushions,  and  had  been  made  ex- 
ceedingly clean.  The  old  father-in-law,  who  was  one 
of  the  Greek  tchorbajees,  or  head-men,  had  been  in 
trouble,  and  was  in  a  great  passion  when  we  arrived,  for 
he  had  just  then  come  from  the  mehkemeh.  Yesterday 
a  well-known  rogue  and  vagabond  of  a  Mussulman  had 
stolen  his  mare  and  colt  This  morning  an  Armenian 
and  some  Turks,  coming  from  Brusa,  recovered  the 
animals  and  brought  them  in  to  the  Aghk  of  the  town, 
having  first  permitted  the  horsestealer  to  escape.  The 
Armenian  told  the  Agha  that  he  knew  the  mare  and 
colt  belonged  to  Hadji  Stauvracki,  the  tchorbajee,  and 
he  sent  to  inform  the  old  Greek  where  he  might  find 
his  property.  The  Hadji  went  forthwith  to  recover  his 
mare  and  colt ;  but  the  affair  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kadi,  and  this  strict,  scrupulous,  and  upright  judge 
must  have  evidence  of  the  tchorbajee  being  the  true, 
bond  fide  proprietor  of  the  beasts.  "  But,"  says  the 
Hadji,  "every  man  and  boy  in  Khirmasti  knows  the 
old  brown  mare  and  her  filly,  and  to  whom  they 
belong  I"  "  No  matter,"  says  the  Kadi,  "  I  must  have 
witnesses."  The  old  man  went  and  fetched  in  two 
Greeks.  The  Kadi  would  not  take  their  evidence 
because  they  were  Christians^  and  a  Mussulman  was  the 
party  accused  of  the  theft. — He  must  have  Mussulman 
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witnesses.  Well !  The  old  Greek  went  and  brought  in 
three  Turks,  who  had  often  borrowed  the  mare  to  cany 
their  corn  to  the  mill.  The  Kadi  took  his  beard  in  his 
hand,  and  wondered  how  these  three  men  could  be  so 
very  sure  that  this  mare  was  that  mare,  and  this  filly 
that  filly !  He  went  on  to  raise  more  diflSiculties  and 
obstacles  to  a  restitution  of  the  stolen  property ;  but  a 
decent  Mussulman — also  a  man  of  the  law — sitting  by, 
was  struck  with  some  sudden  shame,  and  told  the  Kadi 
that  he  must  really  accept  the  evidence  of  the  three 
Turks,  and  restore  the  mare  and  filly.  "  And  so  I 
will,"  quoth  the  Kadi,  "  but  the  tchorbajee  must  first 
pay  me  thirty  piastres."  The  old  Greek  demurred. 
**  Well  then,  twenty-five  piastres  ?"  "  No,"  he  could 
not.  "  Then  twenty  ?  "  At  last  they  settled  for  sixteen 
piastres ;  and  having  paid  this  money,  Hadji  Stauvracki 
took  home  his  mare  and  filly. 

But  the  Aghk  or  Mudir  of  Khirmasti  was  in  some 
little  trouble  himself  He  had  been  trying  a  "  little  go  " 
in  monopoly  in  sesame  (as  Latif  Effendi  had  so  success- 
fully done  in  opium  at  Kara  Hissar),  and  an  influential 
Frank  house,  who  had  made  contracts  with  the  country 
people  for  their  sesame,  finding  their  operations  impeded, 
and  that  the  Aghk  was  the  cause,  referred  to  their  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  to  the  imperial  edicts  against 
monopolies,  set  their  consul  to  work,  and  made  so  great 
a  stir  that  Son  Excellence  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  had 
been  obliged  to  summon  the  Aghk  to  appear  iu  his 
court ;  and  the  Aghk,  not  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported at  Constantinople,  as  Latif  Efiendi  was,  felt 
disquieted  in  the  spirit,  and  was  actually  preparing  to 
go  to  Brusa.'   We  called  at  his  house  the  day  after 
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our  arrival,  but  we  could  not  see  him ;  he  was  so  very 
busy. 

That  day  (being  Sunday,  the  21st  of  November)  was 
warmer  and  more  beautiful  than  yesterday.  We  employed 
it  in  walking  about  Khirma^ti  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  stands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rapid  river 
which  we  had  crossed  lower  down  in  our  yesterday's 
journey.      The    people   here   called   it    the   water   of 
Khirmasti,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  name  for  it. 
They  said  that  it  joined  the  Kara-dere  and  all   that 
multitudinous  assemblage  of  waters  a  little  above  Mo- 
halich    and  the  crazy  wooden   bridge  we  had   crossed 
on  the    10th.      Here,    at   Khirmasti,    its   course   was 
very  rapid,   and  the  water  was   now   about  as   broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court;    but,   on   either 
side  broad,  bare  sandbanks,  roughened  by  great  stones, 
showed  how  much  broader  it  was  in  the  wet  season. 
Being  so  close  to  the  mountains  it  is  much  more  rapid 
here  than  it  is  lo^er  down.     It  fills  suddenly  and  rushes 
along  at  a  fearful  rate,  whirling  with  it  rocks,  trees,  and 
houses.     In  the  month  of  March  the  town  is  always 
exposed  to  danger  from  it.     On  both  sides  there  are 
walls  and  mounds  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  waters ; 
but  they  are  badly  made  and  badly  kept     The  larger 
and  better  half  of  the  town  stands  on  the  right  bank, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  left,  and  consequently 
much  safer.     The  great  flood  (nine  years  ago)  which 
destroyed  the  village  of  Sousourlukli,  swept  away  the  de- 
fences on  the  left  bank,  and  rolled,  fathoms  deep,  over  all 
that  part  of  the  town  which  was  and  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks.    The  Greek  church  was  in  one  of  the  lowest 
and  most  exposed  situations ;  but  it  was  the  season  of 
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Lent  and  extra  devotion.  Many  were  in  the  church 
when  the  roar  of  waters  was  first  heard,  and  when  the 
waters  began  to  rise  and  spread  many  more  ran  wildly 
to  it,  hoping  to  find  from  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints 
that  protection  which  they  might  easily  have  found 
for  themselves  by  ascending  the  hills  that  were  not  a 
bow-shot  from  their  houses.  Our  Khirmasti  host, 
Hadji  Stauvracki,  was  at  home ;  but  his  wife  and  child 
were  at  the  church.  He  mounted  his  brown  mare — 
then  young  and  vigorous — dashed  across  the  wooden 
bridge  just  before  the  torrent  washed  it  away,  reached 
the  church  as  it  was  filling  with  water,  snatched  up  his 
wife  and  little  girl,  made  for  the  hills  behind  one  of 
the  Turkish  cemeteries ;  and  was  safe.  The  infatuated 
Greeks  either  remained  as  they  were,  expecting  aid 
from  their  vain  idols,  or  did  not  attempt  to  move  until 
it  was  too  late :  the  waters  rose,  the  church  was  loosened 
from  its  foundations  and  fell  with  an  awfiil  crash; 
and  those  who  were  not  drowned  and  whirled  down 
to  the  Kara-dere  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  ruins. 
The  total  number  of  victims  was  estimated  at  160 ! 
Strange  to  say,  the  Greeks  have  built  their  new  church 
close  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  have  re-erected  their  houses 
on  the  same  exposed  situations.  There  are  pleasant 
sloping  hills  close  by,  where  they  might  have  built,  and 
might  have  dwelt  in  safety  in  the  worst  seasons ;  but 
they  said  that  the  Turks  would  not  allow  them  to  dwell 
there,  as  it  was  holy,  Mussulman  ground. 

The  long  wooden  bridge,  which  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  town,  was  constructed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  bridge  at  Lubat,  being  neither  stronger 
nor  safer :  the  piles  were  tall,  thin  poles,  which  indeed 
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oflfered  little  resistance  to  the  water ;  but  when  the  tor- 
rent reached  the  platform  it  always  carried  it  clean  off, 
and  nothing  was  left  standing  except  such  of  the  tall, 
shaking  poles  as  escaped  being  broken  by  the  rocks  and 
trees. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  we  walked  inland  from  the 
left  bank,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  new  Greek  church,  we  came  to  another 
gipsy  suburb,  where  the  women  were  dancing  with  un- 
veiled faces,  with  some  Turks  looking  on.  The  gipsy 
cemetery  was  close  at  hand  by  the  road-side,  the  graves 
being  marked  only  by  rough  stones  picked  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  There  are  two  great  divisions  of 
the  gipsy  family  in  Asia  Minor:  I.  The  wandering 
gipsies,  or  common  Tchinganei ;  II.  The  Kara  Tchin- 
ganei,  who  call  themselves  Kara  Kurds,  and  who  take 
offence  if  you  call  them  Tchinganei.  These  latter  are 
by  far  the  more  civilized  of  the  two ;  they  pass  for  Mus- 
sulmans, but  do  not  yashmac  their  women ;  they  prac- 
tise no  mechanical  art;  they  are  solely  horse-dealers 
and  breeders  and  sellers  of  asses :  some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  rich.  The  common  gipsies  are  subdivided 
into  four  trades  and  hereditary  castes ;  one  caste  are  all 
basket-makers,  another  are  light  blacksmiths,  or  makers 
of  gridirons,  tongs,  small  iron  nails,  &c.,  the  third  are 
all  sieve-makers,  and  the  fourth  are  forgers  of  pitch- 
forks, axes,  and  very  common  knives :  but  all  these  four 
castes  deal  in  donkeys  and  horses  occasionally,  and  are 
very  expert  in  stealing  them — as  indeed  they  are  in 
purloining  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  They  can  so 
disguise  a  poor,  innocent  donkey  that  his  own  master  or 
his  own  mother  would  not  know  him  again.     In  the 
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summer  they  wander  about  the  country,  and  live  under 
tents;  but  in  the  winter  they  have  generally  a  fixed 
residence  in  mud  hovels  in  the  outskirts  of  some  town. 
According  to  current  report  their  women  are  not  quite 
such  Lucretias  as  Mr.  Sorrow's  female  gipsies  of  Spain. 
Being  fete,  we  had  quite  a  circle  at  the  tchorbajee's 
this  evening  ;  and  heard  another  repetition  of  the  com- 
plaints about  over  and  irregular  taxation,  and  the 
enormous  rate  of  interest.  Vassilacki,  our  host,  was 
very  attentive  and  amusing.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
before  becoming  a  doctor :  he  had  fought  in  the  war  of 
Greek  independence,  and  had  been  twice  wounded. 
Before  the  end  of  that  war  he  quarrelled  with  his  chie^ 
withdrew  from  the  service,  and  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  picked  up  some  slight  notions  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  was  now  bleeder  and  vaccinator-in- 
chief  of  all  these  parts.*  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  give  long  credits  or  to  take 
his  fees  in  kind.  He  was  as  lively  as  a  linnet.  I  hope 
he  was  a  better  doctor  than  cook.  He  undertook  the 
cooking  department  for  us  three  or  four  times,  and 
acquitted  himself  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  he 
had  tlie  knack  of  giving  one  and  the  same  flavour  to 

*  We  had  inoculation  from  Turkey.  (See  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
gu's Letters.)  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  among  the  Turks,  and  they  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  vaccination.  The  small-pox  frequently  com- 
mitted great  ravages.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  yet  bears  the  marks  of 
it,  suffered  severely  from  the  disease  in  his  childhood.  He  has  laudably 
exerted  himself  to  uproot  the  prejudice.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  made 
his  own  surgeons  vaccinate  the  children  of  the  poor  in  his  presence,  giving 
liberal  backshish  to  the  parents.  In  the  regions  near  to  the  capital  the 
prejudice  may  be  said  to  have  departed.  In  the  wild  jiarts  of  the  interior, 
where  there  arc  no  doctors,  the  experiment 4ia8  scarcely  been  tried.  Even 
80  near  as  Eutayah  we  saw  young  people  with  their  faces  ploughed  up  by 
snall-pox. 
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everything  he  touched — turkey,  goose,  hare,  boar,  part- 
ridge, pheasant,  woodcock,  all  eat  alike  when  dressed 
by  the  hekim-bashi.  Country  cooks  in  general  excel  in 
this  curious  art,  but  Vassilacki  carried  it  to  absolute 
perfection.  Having  professional  business  at  the  Pis- 
tiko  villages  between  the  lake  of  ApoUonia  and  Brusa, 
he  agreed  to  accompany  us  to-morrow.  Khirmasti  con- 
tained about  800  houses,  in  the  usual  sad  condition,  that 
of  the  Agha  appearing  to  be  not  the  least  dilapidated 
of  the  lot.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  now  seemed 
more  numerous  than  the  Turks. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  at  9  a.m.,  we  started  for 
the  ancient  city  of  Apollonia.  We  crossed  a  fine  flat 
plain,  very  little  cultivated,  and  only  a  little  sprinkled 
with  cattle.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  broad,  deep, 
and  sandy  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  runs  towards  the  lake 
of  Apollonia  from  the  river.  It  was  perfectly  dry 
now,  but  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  a  tremendous 
stream  must  rush  through  it.  The  sand  was  loose  and 
very  deep.  If  the  Rhyndacus  falls  into  the  lake,  it 
must  be  through  this  channel,  and  only  at  certain 
serisons  of  the  year.  We  bore  towards  the  mountains 
on  our  right,  crossed  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  got  into  a 
charming  solitary  green  defile,  very  much  resembling 
some  of  our  Highland  glens.  Near  the  end  of  this 
romantic  pass — at  a  short  distance  from  the  Apollonian 
lake — and  seated  among  lofty  hills  covered  with  trees 
and  bare  grey  rocks  and  little  tinkling  cascades,  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Kara  Oglan,  famous  for  wild 
boars  and  pheasants.  Here  we  dismounted  at  1 1.30  a.m. 
The  village  had  once  been  considerable,  and,  at  no 
distant  time,  it  had  been  far  larger  than  it  now  is,  for 
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we  saw  the  ruins  of  many  modern  houses.  Everything 
about  the  place  was  sadly  dilapidated ;  a  pretty  fountain 
had  been  maltreated  and  broken;  a  substantial,  well- 
paved  road  had  been  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
winter  and  spring  torrents;  the  houses  were  all  in  a 
tumble-down  state ;  but  the  situation  of  the  place  and 
the  scenery  all  round  it  were  enchanting. 

We  did  not  remount  until  2  p.m.  Emerging  from 
the  defile,  we  traversed  a  weedy,  rushy  flat,  which  would 
soon  be  under  water.  We  then  ascended  a  low  ridge 
of  hills,  and  at  3  p.m.  came  to  a  solitary  cafe  and  guard- 
house, whence  we  obtained  a  glorious  view  of  the  lake. 
The  atmosphere  was  wonderfully  transparent,  the  sky 
was  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  pale  and  silvered,  without 
cloud,  streak,  or  speck,  except  where  it  reflected  the  hilk 
and  mountains  which  formed  the  frame  of  the  picture; 
the  broad  water  of  the  lake  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  and  just  as  smooth,  calm,  and  spotless — there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  it  I  have  often  seen  more  grandeur 
and  majesty  in  other  lake  scenery,  but  never  more  calm 
beauty  than  in  this. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  sometimes  rode  along 
swampy  flats,  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  water  when  that  great  basin 
fills;  and  sometimes  we  rode  across  steep  hills  and  rocky 
promontories,  which  jut  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  form 
beautiful  capes  or  headlands.  The  mountains  above  us, 
on  our  right,  were  covered  to  the  summits  with  dwarf- 
oak  and  other  trees,  which  were  only  now  beginning  to 
change  the  green  of  their  leaves  into  warm  brown  and 
bright  yellow  and  golden  tints.  The  ridges  we  were 
crossing   were  almost  covered   with   fragrant   myrtle. 
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laurestina,  Daphne  laurel,  and  tamarisk;  but  here  and 
there  were  open,  shelving  hill -sides,  spread  with  emerald 
green  grass,  nibbled  by  a  small  flock  of  goats  or  some 
diminutive  cows.  Here,  facing  the  sunny  south,  daisies 
were  blossoming  as  in  early  summer,  and  beautiful  cro- 
cusses  and  wild-tulips  were  blooming  for  the  second  time, 
and  pretty  pale  roses  were  faintly  blushing  in  the  brake 
above  the  slopes,  and  other  sweet  wild-flowers  were 
crushed  by  our  horses'  feet ;  and  silvery  white  butterflies 
and  golden-coloured  moths  were  flying  all  about — 

**  Spiega  la  farfalletta 
Scherzosa  i  yaimi  aurati 
Succhiando  gli  umor  grati 
Dei  piii  leggiadri  fior.'^ 

Except  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  bells  worn  by  the 
cows  and  goats,  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  the 
wind  was  as  silent  as  when  Dante  paused  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  Francesca,  and  the  water  was  as  still  and  voiceless 
as  the  wind.  Four  little  boats,  with  white  sails,  now  use- 
lessly spread,  were  fishing  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
motionless  as  rocks. 

At  about  4  P.M.,  being  again  on  elevated  ground,  we 
caught  distinct  and  beautiful  views  of  the  town  of  Apol- 
lonia,  entirely  covering  an  eminence,  which  looked  like 
an  island,  and  is  one  when  the  lake  fills.  The  famed 
Isola  Bella,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  Apollonia  now  appeared,  with  its  white  houses,  and 
one  tall  white  minaret,  shining  in  the  setting  sun,  and 
being  flanked  by  a  curving  line  of  dark  poplars.  There 
was  one  flowery,  odorous,  open  hill-side,  from  which  the 

♦  *  Pochi  Verei  d'  Amalia  Acquaviva  D*ArragODa  De'  Duchi  d*Atri  e 
Conti  di  Conversano,'  Teramo,  1835. 
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views  were  entrancingly  beautiful,  as  the  sun  set  in  the 
west  behind  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  at  the  end  of 
the  lake.  The  broad  smooth  waters  were  then  like 
burnished  gold  inlaid  with  sapphire,  emerald,  and  onyi:, 
for  such  were  colours  of  the  sky  which  they  reflected ; 
the  white  buildings  of  the  town,  rising  from  the  level  of 
the  lake  like  a  stately  pyramid,  and  the  tall  minaret, 
had  now  warm  rosy  tints  upon  them,  and  so  bright 
became  these  hues  that  the  place  seemed  on  fire — glow- 
ing with  some  divine  heat.  I  stopped  on  that  ridge, 
and  throwing  all  my  disappointments  and  cares — a 
heavy  load ! — plump  into  the  lake,  I  enjoyed  for  a  few 
minutes  an  oblivion  of  this  world  and  the  ecstacy  of  a 
better. 

A  little  after  5  p.m.  we  reached  a  solitary  scala  on 
the  lake,  and  found  a  rude  ferry-boat  to  carry  us  across 
to  Apollonia.  We  could  not  carry  our  horses  with  us, 
but  about  a  mile  farther  on,  concealed  from  our  view  by 
fine  planes  and  other  tall  trees,  was  a  small  Turkish 
village,  where  they  might  be  left  for  the  night  John 
and  little  Vassilacki  took  on  the  poor  steeds,  and  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  boat  to  await  their  return.  The 
magical  colouring  was  all  gone  ;  it  had  faded  away 
most  rapidly,  and  yet  imperceptibly;  but  now  it  was 
here,  glowing  above  us  and  around  us,  and  now  it  was 
gone,  and  a  mantle  of  cool,  sober,  dull  grey  had  taken 
its  place.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  boat 
before  the  bright  moon  rose  from  behind  one  of  the 
boldest  of  the  capes,  and  gave  another  colouring  and 
character  to  the  scene.  All  was  hush  ;  the  only  sounds 
we  heard  were  the  gentle  splashing  and  blowing  of  some 
fish,  which  seemed  to  be  of  an  immense  size.     There 
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was  a  long,  broad,  mshy  recess  close  by,  and  into  this 
many  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  flood  were  retiring.  But 
the  day,  which  had  been  so  warm,  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  very  cool  evening ;  our  situation  was  both  damp 
and  cold,  and  being  kept  waiting  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  had  another  shivering  fit  At 
last,  however,  the  tchelebee  and  the  hekim,  with  mud 
up  to  their  knees  (so  bad  had  been  the  road),  returned 
to  the  boat,  and  we  glided  across  the  lake.  It  is  narrow 
at  this  part :  we  were  rowed  from  shore  to  shore  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hoinr,  and  were  landed  at  Apollonia  a 
little  after  6  p.m.,  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  filth. 

This  is  a  place  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  at  sunrise  or 
sunset,  and  through  some  happy  atmospheric  medium ; 
but  it  is  a  place  never  to  be  entered !  What  had  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  something  almost  too  bright  and 
beautifiil  for  mortal  earth,  was  a  congeries  of  ruins, 
rotting,  falling,  wooden  houses,  and  every  imaginable 
abomination.  The  stench  met  us  on  the  lake,  but  on 
landing  it  hit  my  aching  head  like  a  gunshot.  Our 
Athenian,  who  had  once  made  Apollonia  his  head- 
quarters for  the  space  of  two  years,  hurried  us  fi-om  the 
beach,  and  up  a  high,  steep,  tottering,  wooden  staircase, 
into  the  house  of  one  of  his  many  Greek  fi-iends  and 
patients — a  wretched  house  overhanging  the  lake,  but 
one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 

As  usual  a  number  of  Greeks  gathered  round  us  after 
dinner.  They  told  sad  stories  about  the  chapJdns^  or 
rakes,  of  the  Turkish  village  of  Ahchelar,  which  stands 
three  or  four  miles  ofl^,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  These 
fellows  are  notorious  all  over  the  country  for  their  pro- 
fligacy, debauchery,  and  brutality ;    they  come  down 
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here  to  Apollonia,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  in  troops; 
they  force  their  way  into  the  houses  of  the  Greeks, 
they  swill  their  wine  and  raki,  they  get  mad  drunk,  and 
then  they  insult  the  women — and  do  worse.  They 
threaten  certain  death  to  every  Greek  that  dares  lodge 
a  complaint  against  them,  or  even  to  murmur  at  their 
proceedings.  Not  very  long  ago  they  surprised  and 
carried  off  a  Greek  boy  of  the  place,  and  followed  up 
the  most  revolting  of  all  crimes  by  the  foulest  murder. 
The  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  were  well  known,  but 
they  had  never  been  molested.  I  know  not  how  to 
account  for  this  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  this 
peculiar  viciousness  of  the  men  of  Ahch^lar,  imless  it  be 
by  their  frequenting  the  sea-ports.  They  carry  timber 
and  fire-wood  down  the  lake,  and  through  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  into  the  sea  of  Marmora;  and  I  believe  they 
occasionally  extend  the  voyage,  in  awkward,  crazy  ves- 
sels, to  Scutari  and  Constantinople.  Their  bad  reputa- 
tion and  evil  doings  are  of  no  recent  date.  They  were 
well  known  to  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha,  as  they  had 
been  to  his  predecessors,  but  he  had  never  made  any 
attempt  to  stop  or  correct  them.  To  an  energetic  re- 
monstrance made  by  a  Frank  gentleman  of  Brusa,  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  replied — "You  tell  me  no  new 
thing.  I  know  that  the  men  of  Ahchelar  are  chapkins, 
sad,  wild  fellows  all ;  but  they  are  all  armed,  there  are 
many  of  them,  and  they  all  fight  like  devils.  What 
would  you  have  of  me  ?  Where  is  my  force  ?  Have 
I  an  army  ?  My  tufekjees  do  not  like  to  go  to  Ahche- 
lar. The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave  those  chapkins 
to  themselves." 

We  asked  one  of  the  complaining  Greeks-why  they 
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did  not  unite  and  throw  the  villains  into  the  lake  when 
they  came  to  their  houses  ?  The  man  said  that  they 
might  do  it,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  Greeks  were  allowed 
to  possess  arms ;  and  then,  if  they  killed  a  Mussulman, 
they  would  bring  all  the  Turks  of  the  country  down 
upon  them,  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  being  murdered 
would  of  a  certainty  be  loaded  with  chains,  marched  off 
to  Brusa,  and  thrown  into  the  Pasha's  prison.  The 
evidence  of  Christians  would  go  for  nothing  in  such  a 
case ;  no  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  wrongs  the 
Greeks  had  suffered ;  no  plea  would  be  admitted  of  their 
having  acted  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  protection  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  the  evidence  of  any  two  Mussul- 
mans would  convict  them  all,  and  they  would  all  be  in- 
evitably ruined  if  a  single  Turk  were  killed.  To  a  great 
personage  at  Constantinople — a  mushroom  of  the  day, 
but  very  potential  for  the  time,  and  one  of  Reshid 
Pasha's  brightest  satellites — I  subsequently  made  a 
gentle  report  of  these  Ahchelar  proceedings,  referring 
him  for  full  confirmation  to  the  English  and  the  French 
consul  at  Brusa,  or  to  any  respectable  Turk  resident  in 
that  city,  and  unconnected  with  the  Pasha.  This  man, 
who,  I  believe,  had  never  been  farther  into  Asia  than  the 
edge  of  the  great  burying-ground  at  Scutari,  had  the  face 
to  tell  me  that  the  Mussulmans  were  all  disarmed ;  that 
only  the  regular  troops  had  arms  ;  that  the  Tanzimaut 
gave  equal  privileges  to  Greeks  and  Turks,  etc. 

I  passed  a  very  bad  night  in  the  Greek  house  at 
Apollonia,  and  must  have  been  very  unwell  and  irri- 
table on  the  following  morning,  for  when  I  went  out  of 
the  house,  and  saw  by  broad  daylight  the  utterly  inde- 
scribable filth  of  the  place,  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment 
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of  a  fair,  andent,  marble  column  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  cm^ed  the  lazy,  dirty  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  both  Greeks  and  Turks,  who,  with  an  ove^ 
flowing  abundance  of  water  on  all  sides  of  them,  never 
washed  street  or  house,  never  made  a  drain,  never  did 
anything  to  remove  the  foul  accumulation.  The  houses 
by  the  lake  were  all  built  on  very  tall  wooden  piles,  for 
otherwise  they  would  be  inundated  by  the  rising  of  the 
waters.  As  it  is,  the  water  sometimes  intrudes  into 
their  first  floor.  I  could  not  look  upon  that  which 
so  charmed  me  in  the  setting  sun  of  yesterday! 
Picking  our  steps,  as  best  we  could,  we  walked  along 
the  strand  to  some  old  ruins  and  a  rather  long  wooden 
bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  As  the  waters  rise, 
this  bridge  becomes  indispensable,  and  ApoUonia  is  in 
fact  an  island,  as  it  was  seen  and  described  by  Toume 
fort,  who  was  here  at  a  later  season  than  we,  or  in  the 
month  of  December.  The  cone,  which  the  town  entirely 
covers,  and  which  may  be  (at  the  base)  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  circumference,  is  an  island  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  a  jutting 
promontory.  As  yet  the  ground  under  the  bridge  was 
dry,  and  people  walked  and  rode  across  it  rather  than 
trust  the  poles  and  planks.  Beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge  there  rose  another  broad,  flat  cone,  fiinged 
by  the  dark  poplars,  and  dotted  all  over  with  broken 
Turkish  tombstones. 

The  ruins  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as  in  other  parts  of 
it,  where  they  are  still  less  considerable,  consisted  merely 
of  walls  built  for  defence  during  the  Lower  Empire ;  but 
the  massive  blocks  of  marble,  the  large,  well-squared 
stones,  the  cut-up  columns,   laid   in  horizontally,   the 
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broken  architraves,  the  disjointed  pieces  of  inscriptions, 
friezes,  capitals,  etc.,  which  composed  ahnost  the  whole 
of  the  materials,  had  all  been  taken  from  the  ancient 
city,  and  had  been  quarried  and  worked  at  flourishing  pe- 
riods of  Greek  art.  The  Lower  Empire  barbarians  had 
added  little  but  dark-coloured,  rough  bricks.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  fair  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  probably  stood 
on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  Turkish  minaret 
and  mosque  now  totter,  may  be  looked  for  in  these  walls, 
in  the  turbaned-stones  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery, 
and  in  the  walls  and  towers  of  Lubat.  Turning  a 
corner  near  the  bridge,  we  soon  passed  through  a  double 
gateway,  arched,  deep,  dark,  and  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions :  above  the  archway  had  stood  a  very  strong  tower 
built  of  brick,  but  it  was  now  a  ruin,  and  the  resort  of 
owls  and  bats.  We  ascended  the  hill  and  walked 
nearly  all  over  the  town.  The  Turks  were  allowing 
their  best  mosque  to  fall  into  ruins  like  the  tower ;  the 
Greeks  could  not  so  much  as  keep  clean  and  decent 
the  vicinage  of  their  church.  A  few  degraded,  unsightly 
fragments  of  antiquity  were  seen  here  and  there,  serving 
as  stepping-stones,  or  built  into  the  basements  of  walls. 
Near  the  hill-top,  we  entered  a  small  cofiee-house,  where 
an  old  Turk,  assisted  by  an  old  Greek  tchorbajee,  was 
receiving  taxes  in  very  small  coins.  Those  who  came 
to  pay  were  all  Greeks,  and  all  ragged,  looking  miser- 
ably poor.  The  old  Turk,  who  gave  me  his  tchibouque 
to  smoke,  said  that  ApoUonia  was  not  a  place  for  gen- 
tlemen to  stay  at.  We  had  come  to  this  opinion  some 
hours  before.  Much  refreshed  by  good  coffee,  I  made  a 
few  inquiries  about  the  place,  and  then,  at  about  10  a.m., 
we  took  our  departure.   We  rowed  across  to  the  scala  of 
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the  villfi^e,  where  we  had  left  our  horses.  The  tchelebee 
and  the  hekim  landed  there  to  get  the  horses  round  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  to  which  we  were  to  proceed  by 
water.  From  this  scala,  ApoUonia,  though  wearing 
very  different  colours  from  those  of  yesterday,  again 
looked  so  beautiful  that  I  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  trace  a  few  outlines  in  my  sketch-book.  That  town 
now  contains  about  300  Greek  and  200  Turkish  houses : 
it  has  no  Armenians,  and  the  Mussulman  portion  of  the 
population  had  been  decreasing  year  by  year. 

We  judged  the  lake  to  be  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  irom  one  to  five  miles.  The 
Greeks  still  give  it  its  ancient  name — ApoUoniatis.  It 
has  seven  islands,  but  we  did  not  see  them  all.  The 
largest  is  Kara  Atch,  which  I  have  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Between  Kara  Atch  and  the  town 
there  is  a  low  island  (with  some  pretty  trees  and  a 
house  or  two  upon  it)  called  Monastir.  When  the 
waters  are  up,  the  lake  is  much  broader,  as  well  as 
deeper.  At  present  it  seemed  rather  shallow ;  in  some 
parts  it  was  not  above  three  feet  deep ;  it  was  deepest 
behind  the  island  of  Kara  Atch,  whither  we  did  not  go. 
In  all  classical  maps,  and  in  most  others,  the  river 
Rhyndacus  is  made  to  play  the  part  which  the  Rhone 
does  in  the  lake  of  Geneva;  it  is  laid  down  as  a  con- 
siderable river,  running  in  at  the  head  of  the  lake  above 
ApoUonia,  and  running  out  of  it  at  Lubat  We  saw  no 
sign  of  the  entrance  of  any  such  river  into  the  lake, 
nor  had  our  tchelebee  ever  seen  it.  Indeed  it  is  a 
standing  wonder  in  the  country  how  the  lake,  having  no 
river  running  into  it  and  one  constantly  running  out  of 
it,  does  not  become  dry  in  summer-time ;  and  the  inge- 
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niotis  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  saying  that  there 
are  subaqueous  fountains  or  springs  behind  Kara  Atch, 
and  in  other  deep  parts  of  the  ApoUoniatis,  and  that 
this  water  added  to  a  few  perennial  streams  of  small 
size,  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  keeps  up  the  supply  and  feeds  the 
Rhyndacus  at  Lubat.  The  Rhyndacus,  like  Simois 
and  Scamander  and  so  many  other  rivers  in  these 
regions,  may  have  altered  its  course  and  made  itself 
new  beds  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Mr.  Hamilton  looked  for  it,  as  we  did,  at  the  head  or 
south-east  end  of  the  lake,  and  neither  found  it  nor  any 
other  stream  flowing  into  the  lake.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  or  at  the  w^st  end,  nearly  opposite  the  town 
of  Lubat,  he  perceived  a  stream  flowing  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Khirmasti  lies,  and  this  he  took  for  the 
Rhyndacus.  He  was  here  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  real  river  was  swollen  by  the  dissolving  snows,  and 
when  that  sandy  bed  we  had  traversed  in  coming  from 
Khirmasti  was  serving  as  a  passage  to  some  of  the 
water.  If  he  had  come  a  month  or  two  later  in  the 
season,  he  would  have  found  no  Rhyndacus  here,  nor 
anything  like  a  river  running  into  the  lake.  I  have  not 
noticed  their  many  errors;  but  all  the  maps  of  Asia 
Minor  are  jokes  to  laugh  at.  The  lake  of  Magnass, 
though  nearly  as  large  as  its  neighbour  ApoUouia,  is 
scarcely  marked  on  any  of  them ;  they  put  down  rivers 
where  none  exist,  and  where  there  are  rivers  they  mark 
none  ;  nearly  all  their  plains  are  mountains,  and  nearly 
all  their  mountains  plains.  Yet  a  little  study  of  Colonel 
Leake's  admirable  geographical  sketch  of  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  would  have  set  them  right  so  far,  and  Mr. 
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Hamilton's  map,  illustrative  of  his  own  journeys,  might 
now  rectify  many  gross  errors. 

The  lake  swarms  with  fish:  this  morning,  as  last 
night,  they  were  rolling  about  close  to  our  boat  Carp 
arc  taken  of  an  enormous  size,  as  also  eels,  for  the 
bottom  of  this  lake,  whose  surface  is  so  clear  and  shin- 
ing, is  for  the  most  part  soft  and  muddy.  The  best 
fish  caught  is  the  glanis,  which  exceeds  in  size  the  giants 
of  Dudakli.  As  we  went  from  the  scala  up  the  lake, 
two  strange,  lumbering  vessels  got  under  weigh  from 
the  town,  where  there  were  three  or  four  others  lying  at 
anchor,  or  rather  moored  to  truncated  marble  columns 
sunk  near  the  beach.  These  craft  were  all  flat-bot- 
tomed and  of  the  very  queerest  construction ;  their  prows 
rose  high  above  the  deck,  and  their  sterns  still  higher ; 
the  tiller  was  a  long,  crooked  pole,  which  passed  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  steersman.  Some  of  the  vessels 
were  said  to  be  capable  of  a  cargo  equal  to  fifty  or 
sixty  English  tons. 

It  took  us  forty-five  minutes  to  row  from  the  scala  to 
the  head  of  the  lake ;  but  it  was  a  heavy  tub  of  a  boat, 
and  we  had  only  two  boatmen,  who  were  not  very  expert 
The  grey  overhead  darkened,  and  it  rained  rather 
heavily  before  we  landed  near  some  slight  ruins  of  the 
Byzantine  or  early  Turkish  period.  The  combined 
movements  were  so  well  managed  that  the  tchelebee 
and  the  hekim,  with  the  horses,  arrived  nearly  at  the 
same  moment.  We  mounted,  crossed  some  hillocks, 
and  then  came  upon  beautiful  flat  pastures,  well  dotted 
with  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  prosperous  Pistikos. 

Beyond  this  level  we  ascended  a  low,  green  hill,  and 
•came,  at  noon-day,  to  Bash-keui,  the  head  village  of  the 
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Pistikos,  jiist  in  time  to  avoid  a  very  heavy  shower. 
We  went  into  the  house  of  one  who  was  a  friend  of  John 
and  a  patient  of  our  Athenian ;  and  his  wife  and  mother 
— who  vierily  wore  no  shalvars  or  trowsers  of  any  kind — 
furnished  us  with  boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  milk.  They 
offered  us  fowls,  and  they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
poultry,  and  to  be  otherwise  well  stocked.  The  men 
were  all  out  at  their  work  in  the  fields :  we  could  see 
only  women  and  children,  as  at  the  Cossack  village  on 
Magnass ;  but  the  women,  who  were  severely  criticized 
all  over  the  country  for  not  wearing  breeches,  wore  their 
petticoats  much  longer  than  the  Don  Cossack  ladies. 
Generally  they  were  not  ill-favoured;  they  had  the 
Greek  countenance,  without  any  of  the  Albanian  or 
Sclavonic  mixture.  Several  of  the  young  children 
were  very  pretty. 

We  sent  for  the  priest  of  the  village,  to  question  him 
about  the  origin  of  these  settlements.  Unluckily  he  was 
away  at  Apollonia,  and  his  curate,  or  help,  who  came 
to  us,  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  with  little  curiosity  or 
capacity,  and  with  an  awful  nasal  twang.  He  talked  as 
if  he  were  singing  in  church.  According  to  his  version 
the  ancestors  of  the  Pistikos  or  Pistol  (the  faithful,  the 
true  Christians)  were  Mainotes, — very  honest  people — 
but  only  unfortunate  revolutionists ;  they  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  and  their  descendants,  here  in 
Asia  Minor,  still  prided  themselves  on  living  with 
Spartan  frugality :  the  nine  families,  from  whom  they 
all  sprung,  were  relegated  in  this  part  of  the  country 
about  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago  by  Sultan 
Achmet;  for  a  long  time  they  were  much  oppressed, 
and  they  still  felt  the  care  of  the  descendants  of  the 
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sheep  of  the  Sultana  Valide  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
and  troublesome.  Like  everything  else,  these  sheep  had 
been  farmed  out  to  the  ushurjees,  who  had  no  more 
conscience,  with  regard  to  the  Pistikos,  than  towards 
other  classes.  They  were  always  for  taxing  them  for 
more  lambs  than  were  dropped,  and  for  making  them 
pay  for  each  lamb  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth 
in  the  market.  It  did  not  suit  them  to  take  the  tax  in 
kind.  With  the  ushur  on  the  com  they  had  not  been 
very  much  troubled ;  for  they  were  all  united  among 
themselves,  and  would  measure  the  tithe  for  themselves. 
Their  grand  product  was  com — they  were  essentially 
tillers  of  the  sail  and  growers  of  wheat — to  this  they 
almost  exclusively  devoted  themselves.  Their  wheat 
was  always  the  best,  and  their  crops  the  most  abundant 
grown  in  these  parts.  It  was  even  better  than  that  of 
Emir  Dagh.  They  produce  some  silk  very  little  inferior 
to  the  finest  Demirdesh.  The  nine  original  families 
have  grown  into  nine  villages.  The  other  eight  are 
all  situated  between  this  Capo  LuogOj  Bash-keui,  and 
Mohalich;  they  are  Pirnikir,  Serian,  Kara  Khodjk, 
Semerien,  Ekisca,  Chatalagha,  Karajolk,  and  another. 
Bash-keui,  at  this  present,  contained  sixty-three  houses. 
Collectively  the  villages  counted  about  550  houses.  The- 
families  were  generally  numerous.  They  are  not  a  very 
sociable  people.  They  are  a  shade  more  cleanly  than 
the  other  Greek  villagers  ;  but  their  houses  have  at  all 
times  an  evil  reputation  for  fleas.  It  is  quite  true  that 
they  intermarry  only  with  their  own  people.  They  are 
said  to  preserve  precisely  the  same  character  and  habits 
their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  the  country. 
They  are  very  different  from  the  other  Greeks,  being 
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much  less  talkative,  and  far  more  sedate,  serious,  and 
thoughtful.  They  say  that  the  word  Pistiko  means  a 
man  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  they  are  the  best  of 
Christians.  Their  Bash-keui  priest  was  too  ignorant  to 
explain  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  their 
belief  and  ritual,  and  those  of  the  Greek  church  of  the 
country.  They  are  men  of  steady,  plodding  industry, 
capable  of  extraordinary  exertions,  and  of  a  very  lively 
excitement  when  their  interests  are  concerned.  At 
harvest  time  they  employ  the  migratory  Kurds  to  reap 
and  get  in  their  corn.  But  one  year  our  tchelebee 
witnessed  this  curious  scene — the  Kurds  would  not  begin 
without  an  extravagant  increase  of  their  usual  pay  ;  the 
Pistikos  said  they  could  not  and  would  not  give  it; 
the  Kurds  were  loud  and  insolent,  saying  that  the  corn 
might  rot  on  the  ground,  for  they  would  not  reap  it : — 
"  Then  we  will,*'  said  the  Pistikos ;  and,  driving  the 
Kurds  away  with  their  sticks,  they  turned  out,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  within  due  time  and  season 
they  got  in  their  crops  without  any  help  from  the  Kurds. 
Their  neighbours  the  Greeks  taxed  them  all  with  a 
great  greed  for  money,  and  a  total  want  of  charity  and 
hospitality,  except  for  their  own  clans.  They  were  in- 
disputably the  most  prosperous  agricultural  population 
we  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  vast  Pashalik.  Though 
mean  enough,  all  their  houses  were  palaces  compared 
with  the  hovels  of  the  Turks. 

Cossack,  Mai  note,  or  Albanian,  oppressed  Bayah — 
Greek  or  Armenian — there  is  no  set  of  men  but  far 
surpass  in  prosperity  the  conquerors  and  nominal  lords 
of  the  country ! 

At  1  P.M.  we  remounted  and  set  off  in  a  heavy  shower 
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of  rain.  The  women  of  the  house  had  invited  us  to 
stay  that  day  and  night,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  when 
we  met  the  master  of  the  house  and  another  old  Pistiko, 
who  pressed  us  to  return.  We  feared  the  Jleas  ;  and  I 
was  still  very  unwell.  Our  Hekim  had  remained,  for 
he  had  to  receive  the  sum  of  40  piastres  from  the  absent 
priest.  We  missed  his  company  and  that  of  his  queer, 
tough  little  pony,  from  which  he  never  dismounted, 
let  the  road  be  what  it  might.  May  health  and  pros- 
perity attend  both  I  They  had  but  a  hard  life  of  it — 
harder  than  that  of  Mungo  Park  when  he  practised 
physic  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  told  Walter  Scott 
that  travelling  in  Africa  was  a  pleasanter  thing. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  the  ploughs  of  the  Pistikos 
were  much  better  than  their  neighbours';  but  their  plough- 
ing certainly  was.  We  passed  several  of  their  corn-fields, 
which  were  unenclosed,  but  admirably  turned  up,  and 
clean,  and  free  from  weeds.  They  seemed  to  prefer  the 
broad  gentle  slopes  of  hills  which  had  a  south  aspect, 
and  which  had  some  little  stream  running  at  their  bases. 
They  always  speak  cautiously  of  their  farming;  they 
will  not  allow  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  good 
harvest  until  they  have  got  it  in  and  trodden  it  out  with 
their  oxen ;  for  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  destroyed 
or  eaten  up  in  the  green  by  locusts : — 

"  Non  sien  le  genti  ancor  troppo  sicure 
A  piudicar,  s\  come  quel  che  stima 
Le  biade  in  campo  pria  che  sien  mature.*'* 

When  the  crop  was  good  they  thanked  the  Panagia  and 
Saints,  and  gave  them  all  the  credit.     But  they  neg- 

*  Dante,  *  Paradiso,*  Canto  xiii. 
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lected  nothing  to  secure  this  desired  end :  unlike  most 
of  the  poor,  indolent  Mussulman  fatalists,  who,  when 
they  have  once  thrown  their  seeds  into  the  earth,  trust 
to  fortune  or  fate  for  all  the  rest. 

At  5  P.M.,  as  we  were  just  under  the  village  of  Tchek- 
girghe,  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  to  rain  still  more 
heavily ;  so,  instead  of  going  to  Brusa,  we  climbed  up 
the  hills  to  the  baths,  and  took  refuge  in  the  new  khan 
built  by  the  Armenians. 

The  establishment  oflTered  nothing  but  hot  water — 
heated  in  the  bowels  of  Olympus — bare  walls,  and  a  few 
hard  divans;  and  the  Armenians  in  attendance  were 
rough  and  uncivil.  We  could  not  even  have  the  com- 
fort of  a  fire  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  and  our  wet 
coverlets. 

There  was  now  plenty  of  room  in  the  hot  baths,  but 
they  had  no  towels,  no  cotton  or  linen  of  any  sort,  and 
they  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  borrow  a 
supply  for  us.  We  sent  for  old  Mustapha  (the  good- 
natured  Turk  on  the  staff  of  our  friend  R.  T.),  who 
lived  outside  the  village,  on  the  hill-road  to  Brusa. 
Mustapha  came  at  once^  and  bustling  about  in  slush  and 
rain,  he  soon  procured  us  all  that  we  wanted,  inclusive 
of  dry  coverlets,  and  materials  for  dinner. 

The  water  of  this  bath  was  perfectly  sweet ;  I  could 
detect  no  mineral  taste  whatever ;  but  the  stewing  did 
me  great  good  ;  and  having  been  well  wrapt  up  in  dry 
cotton  coverlets,  I  rose  the  next  morning  a  new  man. 
Yet  for  a  long  while  our  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed 
by  a  company  of  fat,  greasy  Armenians  (all  men),  who 
were  making  keff  in  the  khan  of  some  other  baths  oppo- 
site to  ours.     This  jollity  consisted   in   swilling  raki. 
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listening  to  a  noisy  drum  and  squealing  fiddle,  and  now 
and  then  dancing  like  Brusa  brown  bears.  The  quantity 
of  raki  some  of  these  fellows  will  carry  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible !  These  keff-makers,  who  kept  it  up  to  the  small 
hours,  were  seraffs  and  traders  of  Brusa,  or  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  seraffs.  They  were  frequently  making  these 
parties,  leaving  their  poor  women,  in  their  yashmacs,  at 
home.  They  are  a  gross,  ungallant  race,  and  their 
pleasures  are  all  coarse  and  rudely  sensual.  Say  what 
you  will  of  him,  your  Greek  is  a  gentleman  compared 
with  these  money-mongers,  or  with  any  class  of  Arme- 
nians :  he  will  sometimes  tipple  over  long  and  much  in 
the  raki-shop  of  his  own  village  or  town,  but  he  has  no 
notion  of  making  a  party  of  pleasure  without  taking  his 
wife  with  him.  It  is  thus  everywhere.  Go  on  some 
summer  holiday  to  the  slopes  behind  Olympus,  or  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  behind  Constantinople, 
and  you  will  see  the  churlish  he-Armenians  carousing 
by  themselves,  and  the  Greeks  sharing  their  merriment 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  sweethearts,  and 
giving  increase  and  grace  to  the  festivity  by  female 
society.  The  Greeks  are  the  only  people  in  the  East 
who  at  all  treat  women  as  they  ought  to  be  treated ;  and 
were  there  not  other  considerations,  I  should  consider 
this  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Sultan's 
subjects  the  Greeks  are  the  only  ones  that  are  really 
open  and  prepared  for  our  European  civilization.  In 
his  wooing  and  his  marrying,  in  his  indoor  life, 
in  his  domesticity^  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  in  all  his 
inward  man,  the  Armenian  is  thoroughly  an  Oriental 
and  an  anti-European.  Rough-hew  him  as  you  will,  re- 
shape him  for  a  time,  shake  him  about  by  foreign  travel, 
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rub  the  outward  rust  off  him  in  Viennese,  or  Parisian, 
or  London  society,  still  he  remains  a  coarse  Oriental ! 
The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  remarkably  few, 
and  in  most  cases  they  are  rather  apparent  than  real. 
These  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  almost  exclusively 
among  the  classes  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  who  are  ashamed  or  angry  at  being  called 
Armenians.  I  would  not  include  the  common  people ; 
and  I  would  be  understood  to  exclude  among  their  supe- 
riors in  fortune,  many  men  of  decent  life  and  conduct; 
but,  generally,  I  do  believe  that  the  rich  or  prosperous 
Armenians  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Turkish  effendis, 
without  any  of  their  good  qualities. 
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Roman  Empire.  By  Rev.  H.  U.  Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Panl'i. 
3  vols.    8vo,  36$. 

**  A  safe  book  for  all  to  read.  The  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  areeverjo 
where  maintained.**— Dr.  Murdoch, 
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xnr. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Selected  from  Cop- 

tribations  to  the  Quarterly  Review.    By  Lord  Mahon.  ' 

Poet  8vo,  6t> 

xnn. 

THE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE 
TURKS.  Translated  from  the  Qerman.  By  Lord  Eixsa- 
MBRR.     Post  Hvo.  2f.  Gd. 

**  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  cf  an  important 
period/'— Athenaum, 

XTZ. 

HISTORY   OF     THE     FALL     OF    THE 
JESUITS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    From 
the  French.    Post  8to,  9s.  6rf. 
"  A  candid  and  moderate  ytotlL.'*— Cheltenham  Journal, 


SCENES  FROM  THE  WAR  OP  LTBE: 
IN  GERMANY.  Translated  from  the  Genua 
Alrzandbb  GoRDOir.    Post  8vo,  6#. 

"  This  is  a  selection  deserrinir  mora  than  onE 
tion.  The  writer  lived  amoni  distiasuiabai  pe 
stirring  times." — Athenaeum, 

xzi. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBR 
177s— 17A0,  with  a  description  of  that  Garrisn 
oarlicst  periods.    By  John  Drinkwatkr.    Poet 

"  A  book  so  replete  with  iateiest  and  infono 
he  truly  a  legrend  of  the  United  Servieea  of  tl 
United  Service  iiagnzine. 
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LORD    HERVEY'S    MEMOIRS    OF  THE 

COURT  OF  GEORGE  II.  Edited  by  Mr.  Crosrr. 
Portrait.    2  vols.  8vo,  36f . 

"The  greatest  secession  to  oar  Enalish  historical  litera- 
tnre  since  the  publication  of  Fkpts^s  Diart  snd  Wal- 
polk's  MsMOias.  The  style  is  good — the  observstions  are 
from  the  fountain  head — the  characters  are  remarkably  well 
drawn — and  the  matter  is  curiously  confirmatory  of  Walpole's 
Reminiscences,  Letters,  and  Memoirs." — Athenrntm, 

LORD  SIDMOUTH'S  LIFK     By  the  Dean 

OF  NoawTCB.     Portraits.     3  vols.  8vo.  42*. 

**  A  book  which,  for  its  individual  tubject,  and  the  a9to> 
nishing  importance  of  the  events  it  commemorate*,  is 
eaeeeded  by  no  work  that  has  appeared.*'— Jfonu'i^  Poit. 

til. 
LIVES  OF  THE  LINDSAYS. 

Or  Memoirs  of  the  Honses  of  Ciawfurd  and  lielcarres. 
Prom  Personal  Narratives  left  in  M&  By  Lord  LiNoeay. 
3  vols.  8vo.  aSs, 

**  One  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  Family  History  that 
our  language  affords."— Quar/rr/y  Review. 

LIVES  OF  THE    LORD    CHANCELLORS 

OF  ENGLAND,  raoM  thk  BARUKsr  timbs  to  1»38.  By 
Lord  Campbbll.    Third  Edition.    7  Tola  8vo,  SI.  U. 

"  A  work  of  sterling  merits— one  of  very  grest  Isbonr,  of 
richly  diversified  interest,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  lasting 
value  and  estimation."— -Qua r^er/y  Review . 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF 
ENGLAND,  prom  thr  Norman  CoNquRsr  till  thk  Dkath 
OF  Lord  Manspiblo.  By  Lord  Campbbll.  9  vols.  8vo,  30«. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON. 
By  HoRACB  Twiaa,  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  2  vols. 
Post  8vo,  Sli. 

"  A  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  librsry  of  every  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  English  gentleman."— JB/ociirwootf. 

▼u. 
LIFE     OF     SIR    SAMUEL     ROMILLY. 
Byhis6oNS.  Third  Edition,  Portrait  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo,  12i. 
**  A   narrative   singularly  touching    and    striking."— 
AihefUBum, 

Tin. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  CALVIN.  Compiled  from 
authentic  Sourcci:,  and  particularly  from  his  Correspond- 
onoa.    By  Thomas  II.  Dybb.    Portrait    8vo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR   FOWELL  BUXTON. 

'With  his  CORRB8PONDKNCB.  By  his  Son  Charlbb 
Buzton.    Third  Edition.    Portrait.    Poet  8vo,  8t,  M. 

«*One  of  the  most  thoroughly  well.written  pieces  of 
Uographv  that  has  issued  from  the  BM>dtm  press.— JBmm- 
^eUeal  Magauine, 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE^OF  DR.  JOHl 

Including  the  Tour  to  the  Hebridea.  Edit 
CnoKBR.  New  Edition.  PortraiU.  Royal  8vo 
"A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  B( 
one  octavo  volume.  The  Ijfpe  is  large  and  tAen 
ate  brief ,  judieuMie,  and  accurate:  and  there 
so  necessary  to  a  book  of  this  sort,  a  reeJ^  gaoi 
Atkenaum. 

LIFE  OF  LOUIS    PRINCE    OF   C 
By  Loan  Hahon.    Post  8vo.  8#. 

*'Avery  skilful  and  interesting  narrative.*- 
Review, 

zir. 

LIFE  OF  BELISARIUa 

By  Lord  Mamoiv.    New  B*lition.    Map.     Pbst  f 
"  An  able  and  valuable  performance." — Monti 

SIR  JOHN  BARROW'S  AUTOBIOGl 

From  Early  Life  to  Advanced  Age.     Pi>rtralt 
**  Heie  is  another  pleasant  English  book  to  I 
the  Englishman's  Uhnxj.**—Atkanmnm, 

XIV. 

LIVES  OF  BUNYAN  AND  CROM^ 
By  Robbrt  Souths  v.    Post  Avo,  2s.  M 
•*  Admirably  written  lives.'*— FerA«AtrvaMra. 

XV. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAl 
By  JoHw  Barrow.    Poet  Bro,  2a.  $d, 
**  Mr.  Barrow  has  enriehed  oar  biographical  li» 
Edinburgh  Review, 
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THE    NAVAL    WORTHIES    OF 

ELIZABETH'S  REIGN.    By  JoMir  Baaaoir. 
"  This  nationally  interesting  volume.** — MMarm 

XVIf. 

THE    LIFE  OF  SIR    THOMAS  1 
By  Rev.  G.  R.  Ouio.    Poet  8vo,  6#. 

XTIfl. 

LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  CLIVI 

By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glbio.    Post  8vo,  6e. 
"The  narrative  is  clear,  sustained,  and  r^H^ 
book  is  a  worthy  sddition  to  the  best  of  omx  w 
gnphif  ."^Spectator,  *^ 

XIX. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL   LORD  HI 

By  Rev.  Edwin  Sionby.  Portrait.  Second  BdUim 

*'  There  is  no  militaiy  memoir  which  we  shook 

place  in  the  hands  of  a  youthful  soldter.**— >j 

Alagaxine, 


LIFE  OF  SIR  DAVID  WILKI 

With  bis  Journals,  and  CHtical  Ramarka  (M 
Art  By  Ajxav  CoimiiieBAM.  Portimlt.  3  vala. 
**  A  work  of  great  iaterast.' '    l^rnllwmmm't  Mt^ 
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3l#.  6(1. 

ZXII. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH ;  a  Biography. 

I)y  WAsaiNaTON  Irving.    Post  8vo,  tit. 
"This  excellent  and  rery  entertuning  Hie,"— Morning 
Herald. 

xxm. 
LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

By  Thomas  Moorb.     Portraits.    Royal  8vo,  \b$. 
**  A  work  which  mu«t  alwayii  form  an  interesting  portion 
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XXIV. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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XXV. 
LIFE  OF  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 
By  his  Son.    Portraits.    Fcap.  Bvo.  At. 
**  We  never  read  a  more  interesUng  piece  of  biography." 
-^Athenttum. 
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A  LIFE  OF  MAHOMED.    By  Washington 
Irving.    8vo. 
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A  LIFE    OF   GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
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ZXVIII. 

LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  P.  DURHAM. 

By  Cupt  A.  Mt-RRAY.    8vo,  ftf.  6d. 

XXIX. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE, 
AND  KEPLER.  By  Sir  D.  Brkwstrr.  Beeond  Edition, 
Fcap.  8vo,  As.  6d. 

XXX. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH.  THE 
GEOLOGIST.    By  John  Phiixifs,  F.R.B.    8vo,7#.6(l. 

XXXf. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.  By  M.  Arago. 
From  the  French,  by  J.  P.  Muirhrad>  M. A.    8vo,  8«. 6d, 

XXXII. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 
By  W.  R.  O'Byrnr.    Royal  8vo,  A2s. 

XXXIII. 

MEMOIRS   OF  LORD   SYDENHAM. 
ByG.P.6ciiopR,M.P.  Second  Edition.  FtetnUt  gvo^Af.  M: 

xxxrv. 

EARL  DUDLEY^S  LETTERS  TO  THE 
BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF.    Second  Edition,  8ro»l0s,6d 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Zadls  and  cnilnaf 

LADY  SALE'S  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
PIBASTERS  IN  AFFGIIANISTAN,  Eighth  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  Us. 

**  The  journal  of  one  whose  very  name  lightens  np  the 

Se»  and  gladdens  the  spirit— of  one,  whose  *  story  shall 
e  Kood  man  tell  his  son' — the  journal  of  our   high- 
aunded,  noble  countrywoman,  Lady  Sale." — Atherutum, 

JOURNEY  TO  AND  RESIDENCE  IN 
CABOOL.  By  Sir  Alrxandrr  Burncs.  Second  Edition. 
Plmt«8.    8vo,  18«. 

*'  The  charm  of  the  book  is  its  buoyant  style.  Personal 
chRraeter,  domestic  scenes,  and  oriental  manners,  are 
painted  with  vivacity,  case,  and  lightness  of  touch." — 
Spectator. 

VOYAGE  UP  THE  INDUS  TO  THE 
80URCE  OF  THE  RIVER  OXUS,  by  Kabul  and 
Bttdakhshan.    By  Lieut.  John  Wood.    Map.    8vo,  14s. 

**The  valuable  geographical  detiils  which  Lieut.  Wood 
lias  collected,  and  nis  clear  sketclies  of  society,  render  his 
Tolnme  one  of  the  most  agn^eable  and  instructive  of  its 
cIrbs.*' — Alhenaum, 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  INDIA. 

By  the  late  Bisuop  IIrbkr.    2  vul«..  Post  8vo,  lis. 
**  We  envy  those  who  read  these  charming  Journals  for 
the  first  time."— JBjramim:r. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA. 
By  Rev.  Charlrs  Acland.    Post  8vo,  Sr.  M. 

**  Written  in  an  essy  unalTected  style  :  and  the  sketches 
which  it  gives  of  European  life  and  manners  under  an 
eastern  sun  must  interest  all  who  have  friends  in  India, 
and  who  would  like  to  know  how  they  pass  their  days." — 
The  Theologian. 

VI. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS;  or,  Fimt 
IxpRRiaioNS  OF  LirR  a  India.  By  r  Ladt.  Pott  8vo, 
tt.6d, 

"  A  welcome  addition  to  oar  store  of  litcmy  entcrtain- 
meat,**  ^Britannia, 


rn. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 
By  the  late  S(R  John  Malcolm.    Pott  8vo,  St. 
"  The  Persians  are  here  presented  with  all  the  interest 
but  without  the  caricature  of  our  amusing  friend  Hi^ji 
Baba. ''—Quar/er/y  Review. 

VIIT. 

THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA, 
pRNANO,  Malacca,  and  Sinoaporr.  By  Lieut  Nrwiold. 
2  volR  8vo,  SGs,  IX. 

HINDOSTAN. 
OeogrRphieRlly,  stRtisticRlly,  and  hisiorfoRlIy  deteribed. 
By  Waltrr  Hamilton.    Maps.    2  vols.  4to,  4^.  14r.  6d, 

THIRTEEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE  COURT  OF  CIUNA.  By  Fathrr  Ripa.  PostSvo, 
2t.6d. 

"As  interesting  a  work  as  any  that  has  appeared,  not 
excepting  Sorrow's  Bible  in  Spain." — Spectator, 

THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 

With  a  Visit  to   tlio    Tea   and  Cotton  Countries.     By 
RoBRRT  FoRTUNS.    Second  Edition.    PlRtos.    8vo,  Iftf. 

*'  This  is  a  genuine  book— as  full  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment as  it  is  empty  of  pretences  at  fine  writing.  A  traveller 
with  an  object,  who  naturally  details  the  adventures  which 
befell  him  in  pursuit  thereof,  and  modestly,  but  earnestly 
writes,  is  as  welcome  as  an  old  friend  or  a  true  witness."—- 
Athenaum, 

xri. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Commercial 

Intercourse  with  that  Country.  By  Sir  Groror  STAtmroir. 
Second  Edition.    Bvo,  I2s, 

XIII. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 
By  Lord  Jocklvn.    Sixth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5t.  6d, 
**  Lord  Jocelyn  supplies  us  with  some  striking  facts  and 
unknown  particulars.  — Literary  Gazette, 

XIV. 

THE  CLOSING  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA. 
Oprrations  In  Yano-tzr-Klano,  and  Trratv  of  NAVRnra. 
By  Caitit.  O.  G.  Loch,  R.N.    MRp.    Poet  Svo,  8».  6tf. 

"  The  sketches  of  Chinese  character  are  the  most  strikinf 
and  the  most  graphic  we  have  met  with.**— J^Trm/  oatf 
liilUanf  GoMetle. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  Detcribed 
trom  the  AocoanU  of  Recent  Dutch  TraTellen.  Po«t  8to, 
9i.6d. 

"  ContaiBing  all  the  i]if(vmatioii  about  Japan  which  has 
been  obtained ;  well  arranged  and  well  put  together." — 
lAterary  Gazette. 

XTT. 

LATEST  EVENTS  IN  BORNEO  ;  from  the 
Journals  of  8m  Jamks  Brooks.  Edited  by  Capt.  Mundt, 
R.N.    Portrait  and  Plates.    2  vols.  8vo,  32«. 

"Those  who  bare  watched  through  Captain  Keppell's 
pa^es,  the  establishment  of  the  Strang  dominion  of  the 
aohtarj  Enslish  adTcnturer,  will  recognise  with  satbfisction 
in  Captain  Hund)  *s  continuation  of  the  Darrative,  the  evi> 
dence  of  its  healthful  progress  and  the  confirmation  of  those 
impreasions  of  the  character  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  the 
▼alua  of  his  achievements,  which  we  and  all  derived  from 
the  work  of  Captain  Mundy's  predecessor." — Quarterly 
Review, 

Afirlea* 

xvir. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE ;  with  Notea 
on  the  Natural  History  and  Native  Tribes.  By  C.  J.  F. 
BuNBURT,  F.L.S.    Woodcuts.    Post  Bvo.  9f. 

'*  The  statesman  who  ma;f  be  ca*led  upon  to  discuss  or 
decide  upon  the  public  affairs  of  the  Cape,  the  emigrant 
who  may  contemplate  removing  his  cares  thiUier,  the 
curious  inquirer  who  would  '  know  the  rights,'  of  what  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  will  niid  Mr.  Bunbury 
an  intelligent  and  candid  guide."— iCjramrfter. 

xvni. 

WESTERN  BARBARY,  WITH  ADVEN- 
TURES IN  MOROCCO  AND  AMONG  TUB  MOOllS. 
By  Drummono  Hay.    Poet  8vo.  S«.  Gd. 

*' A  new  and  highly  interesting  work.'* — Greenock 
AdvertUer. 

xrx. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE, 
described  from  a  Journal  kept  on  the  Spot,  and  from 
LCTTRRa  to  Fribnds  at  IIomk.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Norton.     Post  8to,  6t. 

'*  A  most  animated  and  sprightly  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  point  and  cleverness  of  which  is. 
We  apprehend,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  talented 
editor,  fully  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  original  writer  of  the 
letters."— ./oAii  Butt, 

Mediterranean,  and  Asia  Miner. 

CLASSICAL  TOUR*'  IN  ATHENS  AND 
ATTICA.  9nd  Edition.  Plates,  ftvo,  lis. ;  also,  FAC- 
SIMILES OF  ANCIENT  WRITINGS  on  the  Walls  of 
PoMPBii.  Snd  Edition.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  By  Rev.  C.  Woriw- 
wdrtu,  D.D. 

xxr. 

VISITS  TO  THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE 
LEVANT.  By  IToifBLB.  Robert  Curzon.  9nd  Edition. 
Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  15t. 

**We  hasard  little  in  prophesjring  that  Mr.  Cnrson's 
work  will  be  more  popular  than  any  other  recent  set  of 
Oriental  descriptions,  except  Mr.  Kingslalie's ;  and  however 
that  remarkable  writer  may  claim  the  superiority  in  wit, 
point,  and  artistical  finish,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  respectable  oddity  of  Mr.  Curson's  objects  and  fancies, 
with  the  happier  caat  of  his  general  sentiments  and  reflec- 
tions, should  be  sufficient  to  win  fully  equal  acceptance  for 
the  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant."— QMar/er(y 
RevUw, 

xxn. 

A   VISIT   TO  THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS, 

ATHENS,  AND  TUB  MORBA.    By  Edward  Gippard. 
Platea.    Poat8vo.l2f. 

**  Mr.  GifTard's  work  is  very  creditable  to  ita  author."— 
Quarterly  Review, 

xxni. 
ADVENTURES    IN    THE    LIBYAN    DE- 

6BRT.    By  Baylr  St.  John.  Woodcuts.  Pi»st  8vo,  2s.  Gtt. 

**The  writer  has  described  his  ioumey  with  the  moat 

charming  ease  and  simplidty,  rarely  indulging  in  deacrip- 

tkm,  but  presenting  the  reader,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 

Ibw  nictures,  rapidly  daahad  off  and  foil  of  interaat."— 


xxrr. 
AN     EXCURSION     IN     ASIA    MINOR. 

2nd  Edition.  Plates.  Impl.  8to,  S8«.  Also,  a  SEC05I 
EXCURSION.  PUtea.  ImpI.  8vo,  2/.  2c  AnACCOrXl 
OF  THE  XANTQIAN  MARBLES  la  the  BritU 
Museum.  Plates.  Bvo,  St.,  and  THE  IONIC  TROPHf 
MONUMENT  EXCAVATED  AT  XANTHUS.  Pistes 
Impl.  8vo,  Us.    By  Sir  Crari.b8  Fsi.u>w8. 

"  Our  author  has  discovered  eleven  aacieot  Lyetsa  ddo, 
and  has  allowed  the  learned  worid  to  perceive  that  Lnt 
has  a  mine  of  antiquarian  treasures,  of  which  he  lai  wif 
scraped  the  surlsce." — Athetutum. 

RESEARCHES  in  ASIA  MINOR,  PONTUS. 
AND  ARMENIA.    By  W.  L  Hashltor.    Plates,   ivris 

8vo.  3B«. 

*'  Mr.  Hamilton's  archseological  researdies,  andlussw^ 
rative  in  general,  have  our  warmest  <*rtiwmy>^Bf^^p||^ "- 
Athenaum, 

Tnrkeyf  Sgypt*  and  ByiUu 

XXVT. 

TURKEY     AND     ITS     DESTINY:   The 

result  of  Journeys  made  into  that  Country  in  IKIX  ij 
Charlw  MACPARiJUta.    2  rola.  8vo. 

XXVII. 

NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS. 

With  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christiai 
of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yezedis  or  Deril  Worsbinwra  te. 
By  AvaTKS  H.  Latard.  Fourth  Edititm.  Wick  Jfaf 
and  Plates.    2  vols.  8vo,  yis. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  work  of  the  present  sec.  vk» 
ther  with  reference  to  tlie  wonderful  discoveries  it  dcMnb» 
its  remarkable  verification  of  our  early  biblical  hisMy. « 
of  the  talent,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  its  anthoc.  Tt 
have  had  our  Bruces  and  Mungo  Parka,  as  well  u  m 
Parrys,  Franklins,  Backs,  and  Roases.  but  we  qosrtn 
whether  a  more  enlightened  or  a  more  enterpriunf  Crs?elif 
than  Mr.  Latard  is  to  be  met  with  ia  tha  aanais  «f  m 
modem  English  history.*'— Trmes. 

xxviit. 

LAYARD'S  MONUMENTS  OF  NINEVER 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engxmvli^s^  &«■ 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot    FoL  lOf.  lOr. 

••Following  up  Mr.  Layard's  very  intereating  wsik, ii- 
scriptive  of  the  excavations  at  Nimroud  and  Eoajwuk. 
this  folio  of  above  a  hundred  engravings  reveab  sMRaa- 
tinctly  to  us  the  long  buried  forma   and  aeoets  ef  tkt 

Erimeval  world.    It  is  a  splendid  performance,  and  imir 
ave  we  seen,  in  our  time,  private  enterprise  so  pi    ~ 
emulate  the  national  productions  of  other  eooatfics,  ^ 
similarly  high  efforts  are  supported  by  gorermnent 
diture."— £ri<erayy  Gamette, 

xxrx. 

TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  NUBIA,  SYRIA, 
AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.  By  Captains  laav  ^ 
Manolm.    Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

'*  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  works  sf  At 
present  eentury." — Alkerdeen  JoumtU, 

XXX. 

CAIRO,     PETRA,     AND      DAMASCTS; 

from  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  thoaa  Couatrfas.  1^ 
John  G.  Kinnbar.    Post  8vo,  9#.  M. 

"  Mr.  Kinncar  writes  extremely  well,  an4  hla 
proclaim  him  a  good  observer." — JCjramtner. 

XXXI. 

ARABIA  PETR-ffiA,  MOUNT  SINAI,  ^ 

the  ExcAVATRD  Crrv  of  Pxtra, — the  Eoom  of  the  fit' 

pheotea.     By  M.  Laoit  na  Laboroc    Stamd  JTrfMfas 

With  65  PUtes.    8vo,  18#. 

"  A  pnblicati(m  of  axtrema  value  and  intcKat."— frift* 
Critic. 

Vol  jnesla  and  tlie  Soutli 


XXXIt. 

VOYAGE     OF     DISCOVERY    TO    THE 

SOUTH    POLE;    1839  4.1.     By  Cakt.  8ir  Jambs  Cu« 
Roaa,  R.N.    Platea  and  Mapa.    9  Tola.  8to,  36*. 

*'  The  eztracta  we  have  given  will  spenk  belter  tt«  w 
eould  iw  the  plain^  modest,  and  naanly  taatc  of  the  mIINv 
—which  seenn  eatuely  worthy  of  his  Ugh  nvteaMridi*- 
ractcr  and  fignal  serricea.**— Qiiarferfy  IliniHi, 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— VojMrM  Mid  TTATels. 


XXZIIt. 

TYPEE  AND  OMOO  ;  or,  the  MARQUESAS 
AND  SOUTH  SBA  ISLANDERS.  By  Hjcrman  Uel- 
TiixK.    >  Yola.,  post  8yo»  lis. 

"  The  book  is  excellent,  quite  first  rate." — Blackwood. 

"  Since  the  joyous  moment  when  we  first  read  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  believed  it  all,  and  wondered  all  the  more  be- 
cauae  we  believed,  we  have  not  met  with  so  bewitching  a 
work  as  this  narrative  of  Herman  Melville's.'* — John  Bull. 

zxxiv. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    BUSH    LIFE   IN 

AUSTRALIA,  during  a  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  the 
Interior.    By  H.  W.  IIayoarth.     Post  8vo,  is.  6d. 

**  Lively,  graphic,  descriptive  of  man,  animals,  nature, 
and  society ;  and  with  suflicient  incident  to  animate  the  nar- 
rative, it  possesses  the  interest  of  romantic  fiction,**— Sped. 

XXXV. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES.     By  Mhs.  Mkrkuith.      Post  Hvo.    2s.  Od. 

**  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  pleasant  unaffected  writer ;  and  the 
book  derives  interest  from  being  a  tadys  view  of  New 
South  W9leB.**Sptetutor. 

ZXXVI. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA;  ITS  ADVANTAGES 
AND  ITS  RE80URCE&  A  Detjcriptlon  of  that  Colony  ; 
By  GiEOROK  H.  Wilkinson.  Map.  Poet  8vo,  \0s.  6d, 
Also,  Thb  Working  Man's  IIand-book  to  South  Austra- 
JLIA.    Map.    l(jnio,  1«.  Gti. 

*'  Mr.  Wilkinson's  books  are  by  many  degrees  the  beat  in 
m  practical  sense  we  have  seen." — Morning  Advertiser, 

ZXXVII. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  With  some  Account  of 
the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonisation  of  the  laland. 
By  E.  J.  Wakkpikld.    With  Map.    S  vola.  8vo.  28f. 

"The  most  complete  and  continuous  history  of  British 
Colonisation  in  New  Zealand  which  has  appeared." — Spect. 

Central  and  Sontli  Amerlea* 

XXXVIII. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL 

AMEHICA.  7H  Engravings.  S  vols.  8vo,  32s.  Also,  a 
SECOND  VISIT  TO  YUCATAN.  By  John  L.  Stkpukns. 
ISO  Engravings.     2  vols.  8vo,  42«. 

'*  These  delightful  volumes  I  It  is  grievous  to  ouit  a  store 
■o  brimful  to  overflowing  of  what  we  like  best.'' — Athenteum. 

XXXIX. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS.   By  Gkorob  F.  Buxton.    Potit  8vo.  6s. 

**  A  capital  book,  alike  attractive  for  its  narrative  of  travel, 
with  its  hardships  and  incidents,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery 
and  society,  for  the  direct  information  it  imparts  as  to 
Mexico  and  the  incidental  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  the  Ame- 
ricana and  their  armies  in  Mexico." — Spectator, 

XL. 

JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.  By 
Bib  Francis  IIkad.    Pt>st  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

**  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  noyti.*^—Eeiectic  Rev. 

xu. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 
THE  WOULD.    By  Charlea  Dahwin.    Post  8vo,  B#.  6d. 

**  The  author  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter,  and  the 
dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  interest."  — 
Quarterly  Review. 

xLir. 

A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 
AND  A  VISIT  TO  PABA.  By  Wijxiam  H.  Edwaiu>8. 
Feet  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

*'  Full  of  novelty ;  we  can  hardly  open  a  page  which  has 
not  its  picture  for  the  general  observer,  and  its  product  for 
tboee,  who  like  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  look  on  the  earth  as  one 
Taat  museum." — Athenteum. 

North  Amforica  and  IVest  Indies. 

XLIII. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES    OF    DISCOVERY. 
From  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.    By  Sih 
John  Barrow.    Portrait  an<l  Maps.    2  vol.Sva  27«. 

*'  Records  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  of  resolute 
peraeveranee,  and  of  moral  and  physical  con*  age,  which  we 
take  to  be  peculiar  to  English  seamen,  and  to  make  one 
proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman." — Examiner, 


xuv. 
TRAVELS    IN    NORTH   AMERICA,  with 
ObaorvaUons  on  the  U.  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Sootia. 
By  Sir  Charles  Lvbll,    Plates.  %  vols,  post  8to,  91#. 

A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES.    By  Sir  Charlks  Ltsjll.  2  vols,  post  8to.  18f. 

"Sir  E.  Lyell  visited  America  not  merely  as  a  man  of 
science  or  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  tiM 
world,  eminently  imbued  with  qualifications  to  conatitutg 
him  an  astute  obserTer."— Li<rrary  OoMette, 

XLV. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  the  River  Potomac,  to  Texas  and  the  Frontiers  of 
Mexico.  By  O.  W.  Frathkrstonuauoh.  Plates.  S  vols. 
8vo,  26s. 

"  The  notices  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  mines,  are 
novel  and  interesting ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entertaining.** 
—  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

ZLVI. 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO.    By  Mrs.  IIoustoun.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  Sl«. 

"  The  information  contained  in  this  admirable  work  will 
be  very  important  to  those  who  have  an  idea  of  aettling 
abroad." — Times. 

xLvn. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sib  Gborob  Ubad.  Second  Edition 
Post  8vo,  10#. 

XLVIII. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  By  J.R.  Godlky.  2  vola.  post8vo,  16*. 
"  Here  is  at  least  one  English  book  of  which  the  Anmi. 
cans  cannot  reasonably  complain." — Athenmum, 

XLIX. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
IN  CANADA.  By  Hev.  J.  Abbott.    Post  8vo,  is.  6d. 

**  The  little  work  before  us  is  a  frenuioe  account  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  Canada.  Under  an  invented 
name,  it  is  the  story  of  the  writer's  own  exi>erience,  told  in 
a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  conttdcrable 
power  of  description."—  Ouardiun, 

EXCURSIONS    IN*"   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Cod  Fiahery^Fog  Banks—Sealing  Expedition,  Ac 
By  J.  B.  JuKBs.    Map.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  Us. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A   RESIDENCE  IN 

THE  WEST  INDIES.   ByM.G.Lawia.   Post Svo, 2«.  6<l. 
"  These   amusing    stories   of   actual   Jamaica   life.'*^ 
Quarterly  Review, 


LIL 

DATES  AND  DISTANCES; 
Showing  what  may  be  done  in  a  Tour  of  Sixteen  Months 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.    P<Mt  8vo,  Bs.  6d, 

LIII. 

DALMATIA    AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 

A  JoiTRNBV  TO  MOitTAR  IN  IIkRTZKOOVINA,  AND  RSMARKS 

ON  THB  Slavonic  Nations.  By  Sir  GAmnNBa  WiuuiraoN. 
Plates.    2  vols.  8vo,  42f . 

*'  The  work  is  illustrated  bv  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  executed.  '1  he  information  which  it 
contains  is  varied  and  useful,  whilst  its  interest  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  appositeness  to  contemporary  events."— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

LIT. 

THE  CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  OF 
ETBUKIA  ;  or,  the  extant  Local  Monuments  of  Etroscan 
Art.  By  Gkorok  Dknnis.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8  vols. 
8vo.   42s. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  valuable  storehouse  of  cisssical 
and  antiquarian  lore  to  etery  scholar ;  and  the  most  general 
reader  must  be  attracted  by  their  pleasant,  though  some- 
what discursive  style.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Dennis's  book 
reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Mr.  Ford's  very  entartaining 
HAND-Booa  FOB  BTAin,*'^Edin^urgh  RttUw. 


Mk.  MURRAY'S  L^T  OF  BOOKS— i>oa««tto  Beoaoflijr. 


RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 
MOUNTAINS;  OeologicaUy  lUuBtnted.  By  Sir  R. 
MuRCHiaoif ,  O.C.8.  Coloured  Maps,  PUttaa,  &o.  8  Tola, 
royal  4to. 

*'  Many  admirable  memoirs  have  resulted  from  these 
excuruons}  but  the  crowning  triumph  is  the  great  work 
before  us.  It  is  impossible,  by  extract,  to  cooTcy  an  idea 
of  the  Talue  of  its  contenU."— if  thenmum, 

LVI. 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Desorfbed  fh>m  a  Year's  Residence  in  that  Country.  By 
Rev.  R.  L.  YaKABLBS,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  9t.  6d. 

LV1I. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

BALTIC.    Poat  8vo,  3*.  6(1.    By  A  Lady. 

"  A  series  of  charming  descriptions.  The  style  is  full  of 
ease  and  freshness.'*—  Examiner. 

Lviri. 

NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS  ; 
With  Hints  to  the  Salmon  Fisher.  By  John  BIilpord. 
8to,  10«.  6d. 

**  A  pleasant  book,  on  a  very  pleasant  subject :  the  obier- 
ration  of  en  accomplished  and  good-natured  man." — 
EMuniner, 

uz. 

HUNGARY  AND    TRANSYLVANIA. 

With  Remarks  on  their  C'mdition,  Social,  Politioal,  and 

BoonomicaL  By  Joun  Paobt,  Esq.  Ifete  Edition.   Plates. 

StoIb.  8¥0. 

"  We  must  now  turn  aside  to  make  a  short  excursion 
into  Hungary,  with  Mr.  Paget  fur  our  guide.  It  would  not 
be  wdl  possible  to  choose  a  better,  for  he  never  suffers  our 
interest  to  flag,  and  appears  to  have  made  himself  accurately 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  localities  and  traditions  of 
the  country,  but  with  its  whole  history  and  institutions, 
whieh  present  so  many  points  of  analogy  to  those  of 
England,  as  really  to  invest  the  subject  with  a  new  and 
peculiar  interest  for  an  Englishman."— Quar/er/jr  Reoiew, 

GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 
By  Richard  Ford.    Poet  8vo,  9t. 
"  The  best  English  book,  beyond  comparison,  that  ever 
has  appeared  for  Ibe  illustration,  not  merely  of  the  general 
topography  and  local  curiosities,  but  of  the  national  cha- 
racter and  manners  %ii  Sptdn/'—Quartariff  Review, 


vxt. 
THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN; 
Or  tha  Jonmeyi,  Advaptnre^  and  Imprtswmwati  <f  ■ 
EngUahman  in   the  Peninaola.     By  GaoMi  BoeMV 
New  Edition,    Pbat  8vo,  6«. 

<*  Mr.  Borrow  haa  come  oat  aa  an  Bngliah  Author  of  kifk 
mark.  We  are  reminded  of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  nvnamd 
this  pious,  single-hearted  man.'*— Qiiar/er/f  ikrvr. 

LXU. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN ; 

Their  Mannera*  Cnatoau^  Religion  ind  Laafit^a 
By  GaoRoa  Boaaow.    If ew  Edition.    Posl»vu,ft. 

**  A  curious,  a  very  coriooa  work,  and  contaim  MM  if 
the  most  singular,  yet  anthentic  descriptaom  of  Ike  ftF* 
race  mhich  have  ever  been  Riven  to  the  Duhlic**— tt^enn 
OuMtUe.  ^ 

UCIVL. 

PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA; 

From  Notes  made  during  a  Journey  to  those  G>«nirift 
By  Loan  Carnarvoiv.     Third  Edition.    Ptietarafii. 

**  This  is  a  very  remarfcaUe  work.  It  is  aotoalTSfiapkc 
description  of  the  fiace  of  the  country,  and  aa  iaspsftol  ui 
sagacious  account  of  the  moral  and  pofitical  toedit4s  d 
Spain  and  Portugal;  but  it  relates  aleo  a  soir*  of  pcnosd 
adventures  and  perils,  very  unusual  in  modem  Eenfe.'-* 
Quarterlp  Review, 

PEDESTRIAN     WANDERINGS    w   tm 

Frknch  and  Spanish  pYRura^  By  T.  Curaa  Paa 
Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  lOv.  6d. 

**  Contain  better  deseriptive  pasaagca,  strikiaglf  p» 
turesqae,  and  without  the  least  strain  and  effsrt.  tku  s« 
recollect  in  any  book  of  the  saioe  l^ht  pretCBMe.'- 
S*aminer» 

TOUR    IN     AUSTRIAN     LOMBARDY, 
TYROL.   AND    BAVARLA.  By    Joun  Barrow.  Wood- 
cuts.   PostSvo,  lOr.  6d. 
**  Agreeably  writUn,  faithful,  and  aunate.**'J/i«M«a> 

txvr. 
A  PHYSICIAN'S  HOLIDAY,  or  a  Mortk 
in  Switaerland  during  the  Summer  of  1848.   Bj<hM> 
FoRBaa,M.D.    With  Jilastratlona.     Poat  8\'o. 

UKTII. 

A  RIDE  ON  HORSEBACK  FROM  FRAl^CE 
TO  SWITZERLAND.    By  A  Lady,    a  vola  post  9*0. 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


I. 

MRS.  RUNDELL'S  DOMESTIC    COOKERY, 

founded  on   Principles  of   Economy  and    Practice,  and 
adapted  for  paiYATa  rAMiLiat).    73rc2  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo. 

"The  most  practicallt  dskful  book  we  ever  met 
with."— Bn'CJM  Critic. 
%*  O/this  work  upwards  o/ 200,000  eopia  have  been  gold. 

II. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK ; 
A  Golleotion  of  1000  TRluable  Receipts.    Jfew  Edition, 
Fcap.  8vo,  fir.  6d. 

"A  large  quantity  of  truly  valuable  matter."— BHiuA 
Critic, 

III. 

MRS.     LOUDON'S     GARDENING     FOR 
LADIES;   with  Instructions  and   Directions  for  every 
Month  in  th«  Year.    Seventh  Edition,    Woodcuts.    Fcap. 
9ro,6r. 

"A  Bioft  nftful   lAd  agtaeiUia  Usaaaai.**— SolovWa 
Jintrmai, 


!▼. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DECORATIVE 
NBBDLEWOKK,  containing  minute  diiectioaa  as  istki 
choice  of  materials,  and  the  best  methods  of  emplo7ii« 
them  for  Canvas  or  Tapestry  Work.  By  BCna  l.flTnT** 
Woodcuts.      16mo,  Ir.  6cf. 


▼. 


MY  KNITTING.BOOK.    By  Mm  LAMBiit 
56IA  Thousand,    Woodcuts.   2  Parts.    l6mo^  Ss. 


▼I. 


MY    CROCHET    SAMPLER.      By    Vm 
Lambert.  IHth  Thousand,  Woodouti.   9  FutM,  19m,  U- 


vir. 


CHURCH  NEEDLEWOIUS; 

with  FnotSoal  fUmaifca  on  Its  Praparatlon  aad 
xMa^  By  Miss  Lhrnaata,    With 


\' 


^fR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  (OF  BOOKS,— «aitd-«ooiM  Dar  Travenen. 


.    HAND-BOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS, 

Oivinff   detailed  and  precise  Information  respecting  Steamers,  Passports,  Moneys,  Guides,  and  ServanU, 

with  Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tonrs. 


1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK ;  or,  Con- 
htions  in  Euglitib,   German,  French,  and   Italian. 
lUnio,  fi#. 

2. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY 

and  the  RHINE.  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  and  PliUSSIA. 
Map.  Post  8to,  12«. 

3. 
HAND-BOOK    FOR  SOUTH    GERMANY 

and  the  TYROL— BAVARIA— AUSTRIA— 8ALZBUR0 
—The  AUSTRIAN  and  BAVARIAN  ALPS,  and  the 
DANUBE,  frum  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.  Map.  Fust 
0TO,  I  Of. 

4. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING—THE 
OBUMAN,  FLEMISH.  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  From 
the  German  of  Kuolkr.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sia 
BOMUIffO  Hkad.    Po»t0vo,  ]2«. 

5. 
HAND-BOOK     FOR      SWITZERLAND, 
ALPS  of  SAVOY  and  PIEDMONT.    Map.   PostSro,  lOf. 

8. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  to   the  HAND-BOOKS 

FOR  GERMANY  and  SWITZERLAND.  A  Series  of 
Maps  and  Plans  of  the  most  frequented  Roads,  Cities, 
ftnd  Towns,  &c.    Post  Sro. 

7. 
HAND-BOOK   FOR    MALTA    AND    THE 
BAST,    the     IONIAN     ISLANDS.    TURKEY,    ASIA 
MINOR,  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Maps.  Post  8to.  lfi#. 

8. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT.— THE  NILE, 

ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  the  PYRAMIDS,  MOUNT 
(SINAI,  and  THEBES.  By  Sia  Gardnsr  Wilkinson. 
Ifap.    15«. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR  NORTHERN    ITALY 

Mid  FLORENCE,  SARDINIA,  GENOA,  TUB  RIVI- 
feRA,  VENICE,  LOMBARDY,  and  TUSCANY.  Map. 
Pott  8vo,  12«. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY 
tad  ROME,  the  PAPAL  STATES,  and  CITIES  of 
ETRURIA.    Maps.    Post  8vo,  1A«. 

11. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN   ITALY, 
nOILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Post  8vo.  Preparing. 

12. 

HAND  -  BOOK  OF  PAINTING  —  THE 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Fnim  the  German  of  Kuglbr. 
Kdlted,  with  Notes,  by  C.  L.  Eastlakb,  R.A.  Illustntted 
rly  by  100  Woodcuts.    Postttvo. 


13. 
HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE  tnd  the 

PYRENEES,  BRITTANY,  tho  RIVERS  LOIRE, 
SEINE.  RHONE,  and  GARONNE,  FRENCH  ALPS, 
DAUPUINE,  and  PROVENCE.  Maps.  Post  9wo,  lir. 

14. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 
GRANADA,  MADRID,  &o.    By  Richard  Forj).  Maps. 
Post  8to,  16f . 

15. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THE 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLa  By  Sin  Edmund 
HsAD.     Post  8vo,  12#. 

!G. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE, 
DENMARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  Phms.    2  vols.    PostSro,  24«. 

17. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.    Map.    Post  8to. 

"  The  old  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  if  any  one  came  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  Licence  to  Travel,  he  would 
first  examine  him  of  Enfcland }  if  he  found  him  iipiorant 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home,  and  know  his  own  Country 
first."— TA<  Compleat  Oentleman,  bg  Htnrp  PeaeJUun, 
1063. 

18. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  By  Pstsr  Cunninouaai.  New  Edition.  Post 
8yo. 

**  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  this  book  a 
mere  guide  to  the  sights  and  localities  of  London,  or  a  drr 
catalogue  of  streets,  squares,  and  public  buildings.  That  it 
is  such  a  gpuide  is  certain,  and  the  best  and  most  eompleta 
of  the  kind  we  have  seen ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  besides  t 
it  is  a  delightful  literary  companion,  teeming,  not  only  witli 
rare  and  valuable  information,  often  quite  new,  but  with 
stores  of  apposite  quotation  from  our  older  and  modem 
writers."— if  om<n^  ChrtmicU. 

19. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 

LONDON.  With  hints  for  Excursions  by  Railway,  Steam- 
boat,  and  Road.  By  Pjctkr  Cunninohasi.  Poet  8vo.  In 
Preparation, 

20. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  PICTURE  GAL- 
LERIES  In  and  near  Ix)ndon.  With  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Critical  Notices.  By  Mas.  JAJinoN.  Post 
8vo,  lOf. 

21. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodcuts.  Fcap  Svo,  S#.tfd. 
each. 

Critical  <9|iini0nj(  0n  ft^t  |[)an^«3Bao!ur. 

**  Mr.  Mnmy*s  series  of  Hand-books  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  world.** — Spectator. 

*'  The  useful  series  of  Hand-books  issued  by  Mr.  Blurrsy." — KxumiNer, 

*'  Mr.  Murray's  excellent  series.    Compiled  with  great  csre.    The  information  full  and  satisfactor^f.'* — Athenmum. 

**  Well  considered,  well  arranged,  and  well  compressed.  They  combine  every  practical  information,  with  satisfactory 
descriptions  and  extracts  from  the  most  accomplished  travellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  details,  whieh  not 
unfrequently  are  iiselessly  intruded  into  these  manuals."— O^M^/emanV  Magazine, 

"  An  immense  quantity  of  minute  and  useful  informstion  respecting  all  places  of  interest,  presented  in  a  {dain, 
ODoetentatiotts,  and  intelligible  manner.*'— C/ni^f if  Service  Oatette. 

**  An  the  information  a  traveller  requires  i  and  supplies  an  answer  to  every^  diflScuIty  which  can  possible  arise."— Atfas. 

*'  An  excellent  plan,  and  contains  much  in  little  compsss,  and  is  an  amusing  resource  when  the  road  is  didl  and  our 
companion  has  fallen  asleep."— ilstaffe  Journal. 

**  A  world  of  useful  information."— fir<<tsA  Ua/fomina. 

"  Capital  guides  I  A  man  may  traverse  half  the  continent  of  Europe  with  them  without  aiUag  a  questios.*  *— LIftrerjf 
Gagettc. 

**  Distingnbhed  for  the  deamess  of  their  arrangement,  the  spcdfie  character  of  their  directions,  the  quantity  and  qnality 
flf  the  matter  they  contain,  as  well  as  for  the  style  and  finish  of  the  literaiy  workmanship."— Specla<er« 
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Mr.  MURRAY^  LIST  OF  BOOK&L— TbMlocr- 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


I. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  ILLUSTRATED 
with  Ornamental  Borden,  Initial  Letters,  Vignette  En- 
graringt,  &o.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1000  lllugtra- 
tlone.    Crown  Sro. 

*'  Tbe  mott  elaborate  copy  of  tbe  Litarg^  erer  executed. 
A  noble  derotional  volume  and  fitting  Chnstiaa  manual.*' 
— Timet, 

ADVICE  TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 
OF  ENGLAND.  Bjr  Dean  CoMBsa.  A  New  Edition, 
with  Preface  and  Notes.  By  Her.  Da.  Hook.  Fcap.  8to,  3#. 

m. 
THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS;  Ldthe- 
1UK,  RoMAK,  and  Ahoucaic.    By  Rer.  Db.  Hook.    Third 
Edition.  8yo,  3t. 

ON  THE  UNITY  ^'OF  THE  CHURCH. 
By  HsvRT  EowAao  MAmmro,  Arohdeaoon  of  Chioheater. 
Second  Edition.  9wo,  lOe.dd, 

ARCHDEACON  MANNING'S  CHARGES, 
1841-9.    8to,  St.  each. 

SERMONS  ov  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

-AND    DUTIES   TAUGHT    BY    THE    CHURCH   OF 

ENGLAND.    By  The  Dban  or  Norwich.   2  vols.  8to,  2U. 

vn. 
ON   THE    DOCTRINE   OF  THE    INCAR- 
NATION. By  AacunxAooNWiLBERFoacB.  Second  Edition. 
8tOi  13*. 

vrn. 
ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 
By  AacMOBAOoif  Wilbbrforcb.    8vo. 

SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES. 
A  TEST  OF  THEUl  VERACITY.    By  Rer.  J.  J.  Blurt. 

Third  Edition.    8vo,  I0«.  6d. 

*<  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Paley's  Hora  Paulina,  will  find 
this  volume  conducted  with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and 
suoceM."— JoAn  BuU. 

THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS.  By  Rev.  J.  J. 
BtUNT.    Post  8vo,  6$.  5d. 

xr. 

THE  EVIDENCES  op  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Fcap. 
8vo,  7«.  6d. 

*'  Ably  and  satisfactorily  tttmttd." ^Gentleman**  Mag. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE   STUDENT 

UNDER  PRESENT  THEOLOGICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Tait.    Post  8vo,  6t.  6d. 

"  We  most  warmly  recommend  Dr.  Tait's  most  useful 
Tfdume."— CAurcA  and  State  Oaxette. 

xni. 
SERMONS   PREACHED  iw  the  CHAPEL 
of  HARROW  SCHOOL.     By  Rev.  C.  J.  Vauohak,  D.D. 
Head  Master.    8vo,  10#.<M. 

"  The  sermons  now  before  us  sre  addressed  specifically  to 
the  boys  of  the  public  school ;  end  parents  will  find  them 
a  valuable  family  possession.'*— CArt«#iaA  Obeerver, 

XIV. 

NINE  NEW  SERMONS  preached  in  the 
CHAPEL  of  HARROW  SCHOOL.  By  Rev.  C  J.  Vavohait, 
D.D.    Foap.  8to,  At. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHLTICH; 
With  Notes  containing  Referenoes  to  the  Anthcritks.sBi 
an  Index.    By   Robkkt  Southby,  LLJX    SixA  Edfii^ 
8vo.  12«. 

*'  I  oflFer  to  those  who  refpvd  with  love  sad  renmccAi 
religion  which  they  have  received  from  their  fsthen,ftkntf 
but  comprehensive  record,  diligently,  MthfoBft  a' 
conscientiously  compoeed." — Prtface. 

XVI. 

BROGDEN'S  CATHOLIC  SAFEGCABD8 
against  the  Erbobs,  OoRRUpnoNa.  ajtd  Novbltiis  orv 
Cbobcu  or  RoMB.     2  toIb.  8to,  Wa. 

'*  *  Catholic  SArBCUABos: '  m  Sdeetton  of  tfaeiM 
discourses  on  the  errors  of  the  Choreh  of  Bamt."—M9 
o/ London's  Chmrgt. 

XTir. 
BROGDEN'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THI 

LITURGY  AND  RITUAL  OF  THE  CHURCH ;  id«ii 
from  the  works  of  eminent  Dfvlnea  of  tbe  J7tk  CmMh 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  97«« 

**  A  most  valuable  addition  to  every  chmdiiiBuH  bloQ. * 
—BiMhop  oftxeter'e  Charge. 

xTin. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH  SERMONS; 
On  the  Lesstma,  the  Gospel,  or  tha  Epistle,  for  ewr^*' 
day  In  the  Year.    Sixth  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to,  )t»- 

XTZ. 

REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCHB, 
and  on  rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials  saliserritfi* 
pious  and  Christian  Uses.  By  J.  H.  Marklaxo.  f<** 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    Foap^  8vo,  6*.  (id. 

"  lliis  worlK  ma^  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iBp«a>' 
steps  made  lately  in  the  restoration  of  a  sound  sod  cfioBi 
church-system  among  us.'* — Quartertg  Review. 

REVERENCE  DUE  TO  HOLY  PLACES. 
By  J.  H.  Mabklamd.  Third  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcq. 
8vo,S#. 


PRAYERS,  FROM  THE  LITURGY, 
By  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Glajdstohb.,  M.P.    li&o,  it.  li 


in. 


A  THREE.LEAVED  MANUAL  of  FAMILY 
PRAYER ;  arranged  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  ot  tanHV 
the  pages  backwards  and  forwards,  Boyal  gvo.  booal.  Ii^ 

XXIII. 

THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  of  thb  GOSPa 
OF  ST.  JOHN ;  originally  in  Use  among  tbe  Old  Wit 
denses.  Edited,  with  Notes,  hj  R«t.  W.  &  Gillt,  IlA 
8vo,  ftf.  fid. 

XXIT. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS, 
Adapted  to  the  various  Solemnities  of  the  Church.  4 
Rev.  W.  B.  HoLLAiTD,  M.A.«  Perpetma  Cnrto  of  WalB« 

24mo,  U.  fid. 

XXV. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  SUNDAYS 
HOLIDAYS,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING.  9y  £.  V.  NaAtf 
Fcap.  8vo,  9«.  fid. 

**  An  excellent  handmaid  to  *  NelaoB  on  FMs  mi 
FesUvaU.'  "—Britiek  Magmxine. 

XXVI. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  or  LOST  TRIBES, 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Propheoj.     By  Abau: 
Gbant,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  fit. 

**  An  important  secession  to  our  stoiea  ol  ceognLifeki 
knowledice.^'— CAvrrA  ef  Emgtmmd  Rooiem.       "^^ 

zxni. 
SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Maa.  Mabkiuii.   SwwmIAHHmi.   19 


Mb.  HUBRAT'S  LIST  OF  B0OKS^-»oetrr,  thm 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


The  following  are  the  only  complete  and  Copyright  editions 
f^f  Lord  Byron's  Works, 


I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 
By  Thoilas  Moors.    With  Portraits  and  Vignette.    One 


Volume.    Royal  8to,  15#. 


ir. 


LORD   BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

GoUeoted  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  Moore,  Ellis,  Ileber, 
Jeffirey,  Lockhart,  Ac    With  Portrait  and  36  Plates. 

17  vols.  foap.  8to,  63f . ;  or  half  morocoo»  90iff. 

III. 

LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Vignettes,  10  vols.  18mo,  2U. ;  or  gUt  edges,  3Sf. 

COMTAlHIHtt 

Childb  Harold.    1  rol. 
Talks  and  Pokmb.    2  vols.    1     Miscbllaniks.     3  vols. 
Dramas.    8  vols.  |    Don  Juan.    2  vols. 

nr. 

LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Portrait  and  Vignette.  One  Volume.  Royal  8vo,  15«. 

V. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

With  Portrait  and  Sixty  Vignette  Engravings.    8vo.  Sl#. 

**  A  splendid    work^worth  illustrating,  and    worthily 
IDustrated. " — Atheneeum, 

VI. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
With  Vignette.    24mo,  S«.6(i. 

▼K. 

LORD  BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS. 
With  Vignettes.    8  vols.  S4mo,  5#. 

COKTAlHINtt 


I.  Giaour. 

8.  Brjdb  or  Abydos. 

3b  Corsair. 

4.  Lara. 

A.  81BOB  or  Corinth. 


6.  Brppo. 

7.  Mazkppa. 

8.  InjiND. 

9l  Parisina. 
la  Prison  BR  or  Cnillon. 


vui. 


LORD  BYRON'S  MISCELLANIES. 
With  Vignettes.    3  vols.  24mo«  Is.  Qd. 


iz. 


LORD   BYRON'S  DRAMAS. 

With  Vignettes.    8  vols.  84mo,  5#. 

cosTAiaina 


1.  Manfrkd. 

S.  Marino  Falibro. 

3.  Hbavbn  and  Earth. 

4.  Sardanapall'S. 


A.  Two  F08CARI. 

6.  DxpormbdTranbformbd. 

7.  Cain. 

8.  Wbrnbr. 


LORD   BYRON'S   DON  JUAN. 
With  Vignettes.    8  vols.  84mo,  5f . 

No  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  Works  can  be 
OOMPLBTB,  except  it  be  pablished  by  Mr.  Murray, 
M  he  alone  is  proprietor  of  all  the  Copyright 


f. 


REV.  GEORGE    CRABBE'S    LIFE    AND 

POETICAL    WORKS. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Plates.     8  vols.  fcap.  8vo, 
30«. ;  or  half  morocoo,  4Uf . 


CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 
With  Portrait  and  Vignette.  One  Volume.  Royal  8vo,  \be 

III. 
THE  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS  OP 
ALEXANDER   POPE. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Noteu,  an  Original  Life,  and  nearl] 
One  Hundred  Unpublished  Letters  of  Pope  to  Lord  Oxford 
&c.    Edited  by  the  Right  IIon.  John  WiLSOir  Crokbr 
Portraits.    8vo. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH   POETS, 
By  Thomas  Campbbll.    One  Volume.    Royal  8vo,  lbs, 

"Rich  in  ezauisite  examples  of  English  poetryj  aa< 
suggestive  of  delightful  thoughts  beyond  any  volume  m  th< 
language." — Atlae, 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS 
Fourth  Edition.    Portrait    Fcap.  Svo,  7«*  6d, 

**  Bishop  Ileber  has  taken  a  graceful  station  among  th< 
favoufed  bards  of  the  dnj  "—Literary  Onxetie, 

'      VI. 

REV  H.H.MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS 

Including    the    Fall   of    Jerusalem— Samor,  Martjr  0 
Antioch,  &o.     Second  Edition*     Plates.  3  vols,  foafi 
Svo,  18«. 
"A  fine,  dsssical,  moral,  and  relifioas poet."— L<l.  Gom 

VII. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS  ANI 

SONGS.    84mo,  2«.6d. 

**  The  woriis  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  of  the  Seol 
tish  minstrels,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form." — Btaeltwood, 

VIII. 

HORACE.  A  New  Edition.  Illustrated  wit! 
300  Woodcuts,  Vignettes.  Borders,  &a,  and  a  Life.  B, 
Rev.  U*  II.  MiuiAN.    Crown  bvo,  4is. 

ANCIENT   SPANISH    BALLADS. 
Translated  by  J.  O.  Lockhabt.    With  Illuminated  TItlei 
Borders,  &c.    4to,  42s. 

**  A  more  appropriately  as  well  as  beautifnllv  embellishei 
volume  never  was  offered  to  the  world." — SdinSurgh  Reviem 

FRAGMENTS  IN  VERSE. 
By  Loan  Kobkrtson.    Crown  Svo,  7«.  Cd. 
**  The  author  sees  and  feels  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  an< 
as  a  scholar  and  a  poet  he  expresses  himself."— Ttme*. 


REJECTED   ADDRESSES. 
With  Notes  by  the   Authors,  and   Portraits  of  them 
Tventy-Jlrst  Edition,    Fcap.  Svo,  6s, 

ZII. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ITALIAN  SONNETS 
From  the  most  celebrated  Poets,  with  Translationa.    B; 
Rev.  CHAIU.B8  Strong,  M.A.    Svo,  6s. 

ziu. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS 

From  the  Swedish  Poems  of  Esams  TBONBR,and  from  thi 

German  of  Scuilueb.     By  U.  Drjnkwatbb  Bbivuni 

Post  Svo,  ISf. 

XIV. 

FRAGMENTS   FROM   GERMAN    PROSI 
WRITERS.    By  Sabah  Austtn.    Pbst  8vo,  lOr. 
**  A  delightful  volume.**— J/A«ii««si. 
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MR.  MURRAY*S  LISt  6P  BOORS^-IkistniotlMi. 


WORKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


BKrs*  MarkHam's  Histories. 


I. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
From  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Yictoria.  48<A  Thotuand.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  7«.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
From  the  Ckmquest  by  the  Oauls,  to  tho  Reign  of  Loai»- 
Fhilippe.    80(A  Thousand.    Woodcuts.    ISmo,  7'*  M. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 
From  the  Inraaion  by  Marius,  to  the  Battle  of  Letpda 
9rd  Thousand.    Woodcuts,    l^mo,  7#.  6d. 

'*  Mrs.  MAaKBAM's  Historiks  are  constructed  on  a 
plan  which  we  think  well  cbocen,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  are  so  popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  aoapted  for  jouth.**—Joumai  o/£dU' 
csUion* 

Ik 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Mm.  Mabxham.    Second  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,3#. 

III. 

iESOFS  FABLES. 
▲  New  Yerslon,  by  Rev.  Tbomas  Jambs.  With  100  Wood- 
cuts by  Tbnnibl.    Poet  8vo,  I6t, 

'*  Mr.  James  has  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  Fables 
themselves,  and  of  the  version  to  be  taken  as  bis  text :  his 
translation  is  at  once  close  and  free ;  the  wood  engravings 
are  among  the  triumphs  of  art."— 5pcc/a/or. 

IV, 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
IN  ENGLAND.  With  a  variety  of  Information,  arranged 
for  every  Day,    10th  Thousand.    12mo,  7#-  6d. 

"  I  am  reading '  Bertha '  with  the  utmost  aviditr.  I  can 
■earcely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juvenile 
compilations." — Rev.  Oeorge  Crabbe. 

<•  An  excellent  litUe  work."— Cap/.  Basil  Mali. 

V. 

THE  HEIRESS  IN  HER  MINORITY  ; 
Or,  Proobbsb  of  Charactbr.    By  the  Author  of  *' Bertha's 
JoatnaL**   S  vols,  ISmo,  18*. 

"The  Author  has  endeavoured,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  power  of  self-control  may  be 
practically  developed  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  when 
brouglit  under  tlM  influence  of  high  and  noble  motives  { imd 
further,  ttf  show  how  materially  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  enlarged  by  turning  it  from  the  selfish  indolence 
of  pride  to  the  active  and  habitual  exercise  of  the  faculties 
in  endeafouring  to  acquire  useful  and  varied  knowledge." — 
Prt/mee, 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
For  fklhools.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacity  and  Instinct 
pf  Anhnalfc   Bswentk  Edftioiu    Foap.  8vo,  <te.  64. 

VII. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 
IN  EARNEST  ;  or  Natural  PhUoeophy  inculcated  by  tho 
Toys  and  Bporto  of  Youth.  Sixth  Edition,  Woodcuts. 
Foap.  8vo,  8s. 

"  W«  know  of  no  other  book  which  so  ehamfaigly  bleiids 

amusement  with  instruction.    No  juvenile  book  has  hetn 

^fvhUahed  la  ow  time  more  entitled  to  ptaist."-i?MMifo«r. 


VIII. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG 
LAND  By  Lady  Calloott.  33rd  Tliousund.  Woodcnh 
18mo.  2s.  6(1. 

'*  Lady  CaDcott's  style  is  of  the  ri^ht  kind ;  earnest  sai 
nmple.'  **-^iFaminer, 

IX. 

CROKER'S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 
FROM  THE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  SOrtf  TkeuMad 
Woodcuts.     16nio,  Us. 

**  This  skilful  performance  of  Mr.  Croker*s  snggesled  Al 
pUn  of  fiiir  Walter  Scott's  *  Tales  of  a  Gnndfaiher."*- 
Quarterlg  Review. 

CROKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  CHILDREN.    16th  Thousand.    lUmo,  Is.  $d. 

**  The  best  elementary  l>ook  on  the  subject."->Qvarieri^ 
Review, 

XI. 

LOCKHARTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 
WAR :  with  Sketches  of  Nelson,  Wellington  ani 
Napoleon.    l8mo,  is.  Orf. 

XII. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
An  attempt  to  render  the  Chief  Events  of  the  Life  of  Oer 
Saviour  intelUgible  luid  profitable.  Second  Edition.  lasM. 
3s.  6d. 

XIII. 

FISHER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 
AND  ALGEBRA.    18mo,  3«.  each. 

XIV. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBa 

In  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  For  Daily  Cia 
By  A  Lady.    Ifimo,  Sr.  90. 

"  The  design  of  this  volume  is  excellent  '* — Atias. 
**  An  exoelbnt  design.*'— Liforafy  OmxetU. 

XV. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ; 
Bumn  to  the  tastes  of  Littlb  and  Oaowiv  CmumaM. 
By  Otto  SracKTsa.    With  lUustrmtiona.    19tm>,i§, 

**  Twelve  designs  full  of  excellent  humour.** — Examefr. 
"Complete  pictures,  and  tell  the  story  with 
force.'  *^8peeUUor, 

m. 

THE  CHARMED   ROE; 
Tna    Stxmr    or   tbb    Lrtui    Bmothbr   ahd 
By  Otxo  Spbcktsr.    With  lUuatrationfl.    Ktiiso,  As. 

"  A  book  for  kindly  nmembranoes." — Utermrp  Ooadk» 

zvn. 

THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Collection  of  Talu  and  Bronin  for  T<raBg  Puiwi 
With  niustrations  by  RiCHAan  Dotlb.  Seamd  Edition 
Foap.  8vo,  Is.  fid. 

**  Rare  news  for  yonng  people— wh^  sinksfcl  of  ■■■ 
fairy  lore.  Nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Riehard  Doyle,  vfci 
has  lired  a  long  time  hi  Faiiy  Land,  and  kaowa  aU 
it. — Exmrniner. 

**  Three  doien  legids,  naaj 
that  humorous  wisdom  whi^  none 
ehUdNB,  m^e  vp  a  iMOBth't  ^aitmUiammM  of 
quility."— ^lAemmm. 


Ms.  MUKRAT'S  LIST  OF  B00Ka-4MMel  Soaka.  A«. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Sr.  Bmitli's  Biotlonaiies* 


NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 
NCIENT    BIOGRAPHY,    MYTHOLOGY,    and 
lAPHY.    One  Volume.    8vo. 

work  will  comprise  the  lame  lubjecti  m  are  eon- 
n  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Lempn^re,  avoiding 
n,  luppljing  its  deficiencies,  and  exhibiting  in  a 
form  tne  re»ult»  of  the  labours  of  modem  scholars, 
thus  supply  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt  bj  most 
engaged  in  tuition. 

)ICTIONARY  OP  GREEK  and  ROMAN 
tUITIES.  With  500  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition, 
,    Royal  Bra    H.  2s* 

rork  much  wanted,  will  be  inraluable  to  the  young 
,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  will  be  most  acceptable 
ibiary  table  of  every  scholar. ''-"Qu/ir/cr/y  Reciew. 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUI- 

Abridged  from  the  above  work.    With  SOU  Wood- 
Jqtiaro  I2mo,  I0#.  (id, 

iwn  np  in  a  clear  and  concise  atyle,  and  weeded  of 
eferences  and  speeulative  matters  which  tend  so 
>  confuse  the  student  who  is  not  far  advanced.  It  is 
raloable  addition  to  our  school  literature." — Cmm- 
7hronicle. 

)ICTIONARY  OP  GREEK  and  ROMAN 
APIIY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  By  varioua  Writers. 
Bto,  5L  15#.  6c/. 

)  only  Classical  Dictionary  with  any  pretensions  to 
le,  in  our  language  t  and,  as  such,  it  must  form  part 
ibrary  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become  ac- 
1  with  the  mind  of  antiquity.*' — Aiken4Bum. 


ANTHOLOGIA  POLYGLOTTA; 

BsLKcnoN  or  Vbrsions,  in  various  Lanouaobs. 
from  the  Oroek  Anthology.    By  Rbv.  Ubnrt 
ujir,  D.D.    8vo.  15#. 

III. 
MULLERS  DORIANS ; 
HIBTOUY     AND    ANTlCiUlTIES     OP     THE 
RACE.    Translated  by   Tvfnml  and   Lxwis. 
Edition.    Maps.    2  vols.  8vo»  S6t. 

dose  the  volumes  in  admiration  of  the  author's 
ed  industry  and  great  knowledge."— i^Teip  Monthly 
me, 

BUTTMAN's'lEXILOGUS  ; 
cal  Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology 
us  WordM  and  Passsges  in  Greek  Writers.   Trans- 
rlCh  Motes,  by  Fishla&s.    Third  Edition.    8vo. 

Bost  able  disquisitioB.  IC  contaans  a  deeper  and 
tical  knowledge  of  Greek,  more  extensive  research, 
■e  sound  judgment,  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
uay  one  work  before."— Quar/er/jf  Rtview, 

buttman^s  greek  verbs  ; 

U  the  Tenses— their  Formation,  Meaning,  and 
•ooom panted  by  an  Index.  Translated,  with 
•jf  FisuLAKB.    Second  Edition.    8vo*  7#<  6d, 

tman's  Catalogne  contains  all  those  prominent  irre- 
s  so  fully  and  fundamentally  investigated,  that  I 
rinced  a  tnmslation  of  them  would  prove  a  valuable 
;  to  every  lover  and  ttodent  of  QnA  Uterataro.*'— 


carmiciiael's  greek  verbs. 

Thjeir  FoRMATtorrs.  InRBOULAairiBs,  AND  Davccxa. 

Second  Edition,    Post  8vo,  8«.  6d, 

VII. 

HORACE. 
A  New  Edition  of  the  Text.   Illustrated  from  tho  Antique 
Edited,  with  a  Life,  by  Hev.  H.  li.  Milman.    With  30 
Woodcut  Vignettes.    Crown  8vo,  42s. 

Till. 

MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES 

With  English  Notes.  8vo.  CLOUDS.  His 2.FROG&18I 

I*  We  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  Amiotatei 
edition  of  Aristophanes  will  form,  when  completed,  some- 
thing like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  scnolannip.'*-' 
Qmtrterljf  Review. 

PEILE'S  iESCHYLUS. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHOROB.  Witt 
English  Notes,  by  T.  W.  Pbilk,  D.D.,  Head  Master  o: 
Itepton  ScfaooL    Second  Edition,    8vo,  9s.  eaoh. 

**  By  far  the  most  useful  edition  ever  published  in  thli 
cotutry." — Oxford  Ueruld, 

THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

By  G.  CoRNKWALL  Lewis,  M.P.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  18f. 


SUVERN'S  ARISTOPHANES. 
THE  BIRDS  AND   THE   CLOUDS.    Translated 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  F.R.a    Post  8vo,  9s. 


bj 


XII. 


HASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Thbir  Pubuc  and  Privatb  Lira,  Mannbrb,  and  Cmn 
TOMS.    Translated  from  the  German.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d, 

**  Some  work  anpeared  to  be  wanting  on  Grecian  Anti- 
quities, which,  without  being  unneeessanJy  dilTase,  slumld 
give  a  notion  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  scholarsy  aad 
particularly  of  German  scholars."— /'ri/acc. 

XIII. 

ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK. 

By  G.  J.  Pbnninoton,  M.A.    8vo,  7s.  6d, 

XIV. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS- 
SIC POETS.  By  Hbnrt  Nblson  Colbrjooi,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  Cd, 

MATTHIiE'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 
Abridged  for  Schools  by  Bu>MriBL0w  New  Edition,  re^ 
vised  by  Eowabos.    ISmo,  3e, 

XVI. 

INDEX    OF    GREEK    QUOTATIONS    in 

MATTHI£*S  LARGER  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Second 

Edition.    8vo,  7s.  6d, 

XVII. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth's  LATIN  GRAM* 
MAR.    New  Edition,  revised.    12mo,3f.6<i. 

XVIII. 

ENGLISH  NOTES  poa  LATIN  ELEGIACS  i 
designed  for  early  proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Yersifloa- 
tian,  with  Prefatory  Ralas  of  CompoalUoa  in  WJagiao 
Metre.  By  Rov.  W.  Ozbmham,  M.A.  Second  AUMmi. 
ISmo,  i#. 
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ART,   SCIENCE,  AND    MEDICINE. 


THE    ANATOMY   OF    EXPRESSION   AS 

CONNECTED  WITH  TUB  FINE  ARTS.  By  the 
late  Sir  Charlss  Bkll.  Fourth  Edition,  Flaies.  Im- 
perial 8to,  SU. 

"  The  artUt,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  dramatist,  the  man 
of  taste,  will  reeeire  the  present  work  with  gratitade,  and 
penue  it  with  a  lively  ana  increasing  interest  and  delight." 
—Chriitian  Remembrancer, 

II. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ART.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  3  rola  Sto.  3U.  6(1. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Art,  Lord  Lindsay's 
work  is  tmqoestionsbly  the  most  Tsluable  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  England,  and  with  whatever  richness  of  detail 
succeeding  writers  may  illustrate  them,  the  leading  lines 
of  Lord  Lindsay's  Chart  will  always  henceforth  be  fol- 
lowed."— Quorlerfy  Jteview, 

in. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  LITERATURE 
or  THR  FINE  ARTS.    By  C.L.  Eartuuib,  R.A.   Svo.  ISf. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— 
THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS^  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
C.  L.  Eastlarr,  R.A.  A  new  Edition,  Illustrated 
with  100  WoodouU.    PostSvo. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— 
THE  GERMAN,  FLEBilSH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Edmund  Hbad,  Bart  Post 
8yo,  lis.  Ti. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— The  SPANISH 
AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS.  By  Sn  Edmund  Hrad,  Bart 
Post  Svo,  lU. 

**  These  volumes  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  schools  of 
painting,  and  we  recommend  thrm  as  very  caadid  and 
excellent  productions."— £t/erary  Ouzette. 

vu. 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AQES.  By  the  Monk  THSoraiLin. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Robrrt  Hrkdrir.    Svo,  21 «. 

"  Mr.  Hendrie  has  done  good  service  to  this  class  of  lite> 
rature,  by  the  publication  of  this  work,** ^ Spectator, 

VIII. 

THE  ANCIENT  PRACTICE  OF  PAINT- 
INO  IN  OIL  AND  ON  GLASS,  and  other  ArU  described 
In  several  unpublished  Manuscripts.  With  Notes  by 
Mrs.  MRRRiriRU).   8  vols.  Rvo,  30». 

HISTORY  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCE- 
LAIN, with  a  Description  of  the  Manufacture,  from  tho 
Earliest  Period.     By  Josrph  Marryat.     Woodcuts.  Svo. 

THE  ROMANESQUE  AND  POINTED 
STYLES  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  FRANCE;  with 
Notices  of  some  of  the  principal  Buildings  on  which  it  is 
founded.    Sto. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JAMES  WATT, 

ON   BIS  DlRCOVRRY  OW  1HR  ThRORY  OW  TUR  COMPOSITION  OF 

Watrr.    ByJ.P.  MuiRHRAD.    Portrait    8vo,10#.&l., 

RII. 

NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 
By  Charlrs  Barraor.    Second  Edition,    8ro,9i.6d, 

XIII. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Charuu  Barraor.  Fi/th 
Edition.    Fcap.  9to,  6f . 

RIT. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  NUMBERS  from  1  to  1060U0.  By  Charlrs 
Barbaor.    Second  EdUion,    Royal  Svo,  6f. 

ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  WITHOUT 
2M8TRUMBNTB.  By  O.  D.  Burr,  of  SMidharst.  Soeottd 
AUfiM.   Woodonti.   Pott  Svo,  7«.  M. 


XVI. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  BCarv  Somrrviixr.  Portrait    Second  Edition,  t  n 
Fcap.  Svo.  I2s. 

**  We  have  followed  Mrs.  Somerville  through  her  intdl 
tual  journey  over  the  globe,  delighted  and  improved  bj  I 
instruction."— i^Tor/A  Briiith  Review. 

XVII. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICi 
SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somrrtiixr.  Eighth  Editk 
Platea    Fcap.  Svo,  10#.  6d. 

**  Should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  ynoA  I 
moment  he  has  mastered  the  general  rudiments  of  wtm 
tion." — Quarterljf  Bemew. 

xviii. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIR1 
Prepared  for  tlie  Use  of  OflScers  and  Travellera  EdU 
by  Sir  J.  Hrr8CHRI.l,  Bart    MRpa.    Post  Svo,  Ite. «. 

*'  Although  the  Manual  is  only  a  series  of  Instmetiflsii 
to  what  points  an  enquirer  should  direct  his  tttTBtitf  I 
and  how  he  should  reeord  what  he  observes,  each  pspv 
more  or  less  an  informal  exposition  of  the  leading  deal 
of  the  seience  of  which  it  treats.  It  will  not  only  btfMi 
an  admirable  book  for  its  express  object  but  msy  k  sh 
advantageously  by  all  travellers,  and  perused  with  isMs 
at  home,**— Speeiator, 

XIX. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.  A  Phjmd  De 
scription  of  the  Universe.  Translated  by  Mis.  &akm 
Seventh  Ediaon,    st  vols.  Post  Svo,  5$. 

HUMBOLDT'S    ASPECTS    OF    NATURl 

IH     DIPPRRRNT      LANDS     AKD     IN      Of  rPRRRMT      CUNAM 

TrRDSlated  by  Mrs.  Sarinr.    S  toIs.    Post  Svo,  5*. 

**  Here  we  have  the  *  authorised  editions  *  trsatlslMl  b 
Mrs.  Sabine,  at  the  wish  of  the  author,  who  has,  nonsM 
read  a  great  portion  of  the  proof-sheets,  the  revitioo  ba 
completed  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen." — Speciatmr. 

"The  only  English  translations  which  are  reesfvssdi 
authentic  by  the  distinguished  author.  We  comsBcad  ths 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers."— Ifciitca/  OoMeUe. 

XXI. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY,  1] 
VARIOUS  SCIENCES.  Second  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  6c « 

XXJI. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY  ; 
For  the  Instruction  and  Exsmination  of  OIBoen,  sad  I 
the  Training  of  Seamen  Gunnera.     By  LMmvr.-ewiwu 
Sir  Howard  DouoLAS,  Bart.    Second  Edition,  Svo,  Ik- 

xxin. 
BRITISH   ASSOCIATION    REPORTS. 
York  Rnd  Oxroao,  1SS1-3S,  13f.  Gd.    Cambrioor,  USh  U 

EDINaUROH,  1834,    \69,      DURUN,    ISSTs    13«.  Gd.      BSMBS 

lS3d,  lif.  LiTRRfooL,  1S37»  IS*.  Sd.  NswcARrts;  Ifl 
15#.  BiRMiNOHAM,  1839,  13#.  id.  Gxjiaoow.  1M%  U 
Plymouth,  1S41, 13f. 6d.  Manchxrtrr,  laii,  IQe.VLQm 
1843,  lif.  YoRR,  1844,  S0«.  Cam  brums,  184S.  M 
SouTHAMPToir,  1S4G,  1A«.  OxroRiH  1847,  !»«.  Svamsi 
1848,  9f.    Svo. 

XXIT. 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  THE  INFLI 
BNCB  OF  CLIMATE.  Fourth  Edition,  Post  Sva,  lfli.ft 

XXV. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD'S  ESSAt^ 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  6«.  Sd. 

XXVI. 

DR.   MAYO  ON    THE   PATHOLOGY  0 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.   Fcap.  Svo,  &«.  6d. 

XXVII. 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON  DISEASES  0 
THE  STOMACH.    Third  Edition,    Fcap.  Svo,  U. 

XXVIII. 

DR.  GOOCH  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTAK 
DIBEABBS  OF  WOMEN.    Secomd  JEdttten.    f, ». 

zxn. 

DR.  FERGUSON'S  ESSAYS  Oi 
PUBBPERAL  FBVBB.   PMt  Svo,  9t,  «d. 
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GENERAL   LITERATURE. 


I. 


I.ITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 
Jlfy  Hbnry  IIallam«    Third  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo,  36$. 

**  The  most  important  contribution  to  literary  history 
vbMi  Enirliiih  librariea  have  received  for  many  yeara." — 
M^inhurgh  Review. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE, 
Pnth  Criticlama  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  Obobok 
WtCMJioH.    3  vols.  8vo. 

in. 
THE  EMIGRANT. 
'Bj  Bin  Francis  B.  IIbad.    F{/lh  Edition.  Post  8vo,  \2i. 

rv, 

STOKERS  AND  POKERS  ;  or,  thb  railroad 

mWD    KLKCTRIC    TBLSORAPU.        By    authOF   of   *' BUBBJbBS." 

tP<omt8ro,U.6d. 

HIGH-WAYS  AND  DRY- WAYS  ;  or,  the 
BomrAV  TUBULAR  BRIDOB8.  By  Buthor  of  "  Stokbrb  and 
WomMM.'    Post  8iro,  1#. 

LAVENGRO,  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By 
dsoROK  Borrow.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

VII. 

REMARKABLE   CRIMES  AND   TRIALS. 

From  the  German.    By  Lady  Duff  Gordon.    8vo,  12«. 
**  Forms  the  most  interesting  .specimen  existing  in  our 
language." — Law  Magazine. 

VIII. 

HORTENSIUS.  An  Historical  Easay  on  the 
Duties  of  an  Advocate.  By  William  Forbyth.  Post  8vo,18f . 

CONSOLATION  IN  TRAVEL  ;  or,  the  Last 
DHys  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  A  New 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo. 

HAWKSTONE  ; 
X  Tale.    Third  Edition,    2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  12/. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  Thomas  B.  Shaw^,    Poet  8vo,  12«. 

**  Concise  and  comprehensire,  well  written,  and  charae- 
tensed  in  most  instances  hy  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit." — 
Morning'  Po9t, 

XII. 

VISITS   TO   SPOTS  OF  INTEREST.     By 

KowARD  Jbssb.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  ISf. 

**A  pleasing  and  popular  omnium  gatherum,** — Lit.QaM, 

XIII. 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE  AND  FROM  BOOKS. 
By  Hbnry  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  poatHvo,  15#. 

XIV. 

PHILOSOPHYOFTHEMORALFEELINGS. 
By  John  Abbrcrombib,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8to,  4f . 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.   By  John 

Abbrcrombib,  M.D.  ThirUenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6*  Gd. 

XVI. 

ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES.  By  H. 
Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.    8vo,  I2«. 

XVU. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Witli  600  Woodcuts.    New  Edition.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  18*. 

XVIII. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE: 
ANI>  MORAL  NATURE  OF  MAN.    By  Gborob  Long. 

S  vols,  poet  8vo,  I2e. 

XIX. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATEHLOO.     By  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio.    Post  8vo,  6t. 


XX. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  With 
Notices  of  the  Poets.  By  Thomas  Cam  pbbu..  Po8t8vo,(te. 

xxi. 
CAMPAIGNS    AT    WASHINGTON     AND 
NEW  ORLEANS.   By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glbio.  Post  8vo,  St.  M  . 

XXII. 

SIR  ROBERT  SALENS  BRIGADE  IN 
AFFOUANISTAN.  By  Rev.  O.R.  Glbio.  PoBt8vo,a«.6(<: 

XXIII. 

THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.  A  Tale  of  the 
Carlist  War.    By  Capt.  B.  A.  Milma.v.    Post  8to»  if.  6d. 

XXIV. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.  Bt  the  Author  of 
**  Lbttbrs  rROM  thb  Baltic."    Post  8vo,  St.  9d, 

XXV. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  Bt  WisHiiiOTOif 
Ibvino.     Post  8vo,  8#. 

XXVI. 

THE  AMBER-WITCH  :  a  Trial  for  Witch- 
CRArT.  Translated  by  Lady  Vvwr  Gordon.  Post  8vo,8f.6<l. 

"Has  completely  absorbed  our  interest." — Quarterlg 
Review, 

XXVII. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.  Tnuslated. 
By  Lady  Dvrr  GoRooir.    Post  8vo,  U.  60. 

xxvin. 
TALES  OF  A   TRAVELLER.     By  Wish- 

INOTON  IrVINO.     P08t8V0,6f. 

XXIX. 

ADVENTURES  on  thb  ROAD  to  PARIS  iw 

1813-)4.     From  the  Autobiography  of  Hbhrt  BrBrvBHB. 
Poet8vo,8f.6d. 

XXX. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IN  IRELAND.    By  W.  T.  Thornton.    Pott  8vo,7«.  M. 

XXXI. 

ENGLISH  MISRULE  AND  IRISH  MIS- 
DEEDS. By  AUBRBY  DB  Ybhb.  2nd  EdU.  PoBt8vo,7«.6cl. 

XXXII. 

PROGRESSION  BY  ANTAGONISM.  A 
THEORY.     By  Lord  Linobat.     8vo»  9$, 

XXXIII. 

RICARDO'S  POLITICAL  WORKS.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  McCvlloch.  8vo,  16g, 

XXXIV. 

PARLIAMENTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF 
ENGLAND.  From  William  I.  to  the  Rerolation,  1688. 
By  C.  IL  Parry,  M.D.    8vo,  30s. 

PERIODICALS. 


XXXV. 


THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW.    8ro,  6#. 


xxxn. 


HART'S  QUARTERLY  ARMY  LIST.  8yo,  5». 

XXXVII. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  LIST.    8to,  2f .  6rf. 

xxxvni. 
THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK,    Sto,  5*. 

XXXIX. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  8ro,6». 
ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL,  Sto. 
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Mr.  MURRAY^  U8T  OF  BOOKa—VMwwl 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPORTING,  &c. 


I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  the 
Modern  ChangM  of  the  Earth  and  iU  Inhabitants.  By 
Grarlu  Lysll,  F.G.S.  Seventh  Edition.  Woodcuti. 
9fO,  IBs, 

**  Should  be  read  by  erery  one  who  takes  an  intereit 
in  this  riling  branch  of  Natural  Hialory."— /ometcm'* 
Journal, 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  8ia  R.  Murchison,  G.C.S.  With  Coloured  Map, 
Tables,  Woodcuts,  Ao.    2  toIb,  royal  4to. 

**  The  publication  of  this  lystem  forms  an  epoch  in  reolo- 
gieal  research.  .  .  The  author  has  developed  the  firstbroad 
outlines  of  a  new  system  of  clastificstion,  capable  of  efTecto 
ing  for  leology  what  the  natural  system  of  Jussteu  had 
elncted  tor  b^anT.  It  b  a  work  which  muit  necessarily 
become  a  etandard  for  gtoiogittt.**— Spectator. 

*'  The  impulse  given  to  geology  bj  the  publication  of  the 
'  Silurian  System,'  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The 
author  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  geo- 
logists. But  his  energy  did  not  permit  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  accomplishment  of  so  noole  a  labour.  Determined 
to  compare  ancl  confirm,  he  followed  oat  in  foreign  lands 
the  research  which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced  at 
home.  M anv  admirable  memoirs  have  resulted  from  his 
excursions;  but  the  crowning  triumph  is  the  great  work 
before  us."— J/AcncMm. 

ni. 

TH.E     GEOLOGY    OF   YORKSHIRE. 

By  John  PmLUPa.  Part  I.— THE  YORKSRIRR  COAST. 
Plates.  4to,  IMU.Gcf.  Part  lI.-.TnE  MOUNTAIN- 
LIMESTONE  DISTRICT.    Plates.    4to,  2^  lit.  M, 

THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS  REVEALED 
BY  THB  MICROSCOPE.  By  Da.  Mantkjx.  Second 
Edition.    Platea.    Crown  8yo. 

"  The  object  of  this  volume  is  in  the  highest  deftree  com- 
mendsble,  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  guarantee  suflS- 
eient  for  its  correct  and  agreeable  treatment.  There  is  no 
branch  of  science  more  interesting,  none  whose  revelations 
are  more  wonderful,  than  that  which  unfolds  the  forma  and 
nature  of  minute  creatures.  Dr.  Mantell's  idea  is  a  happy 
one."— CAomAers's  Journal, 

JOURNAL  OF  A*  NATURALIST. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  9f.  6d, 

**  A  book  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  rural 
drawing-room  in  the  lungdom.'*— Q»arter/jf  Review, 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OP  PLANTS; 
A  Popular  IimoDucnoK  to  Modern  Botany.  By  Mrs. 
Loudon.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo.  8#. 

"  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  names  and 
nature  of  plants,  this  charming  volume  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended."— Spectator, 

VII. 

MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures.    By  F. 
Falknsr.    a  New  Edition,  with  a  Glosaary  of  Terms. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

"  Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  as  such 
books  ought  to  ht,**—Beirt  Meuenger, 

"A  Tiluable  work  for  farmers."  —  British  Farmer's 
MagaMine, 

VIII. 

THE  CHASE— THE  TURF— and  the  ROAD. 
ByNiMBOD.    Plat«s.    Hew  Edition.    Post8vo,6f. 

FIELD  SPORTS  OF  FRANCE  ;  op,  Huntbg, 
Shooting  and  Fishing  en  the  Continent  By  RoomcK 
0*Cwnton,   Woodcuts.    ]2mo>7«.6(l. 


THE  NOTE  BOOK  of  a  SPORTSMAN  i» 

NATURALIST  in  SUTHERLAND.  ByCHASissSr.Joa 
Woodcuts.    S  Tola.  post  8to,  18«. 

xi. 
WILD  SPORTS   OF  THE    HIGHLAMM. 
By  CuAHUcs  St.  John.    Poet  8to»  6f . 

"  The  work  is  full  of  interest  from  brginiuDC  t>  ■&> 
Next  to  Mr.  Scrope's  Days  of  Deer  Stalkug.  sad  iiiam. 
Fishing,  we  have  met  with  no  author  who  wrHa  MB 
agreeably  on  those  subjects  than  Mr.  St.  John."-T^Mi 

*'  The  descriptions  are  worthy  of  Seott^  fron  ttedM* 
ness  and  power.** — BritamsUa, 

xn. 
THE  ROCKS  AHD  RIVERS  of  SCOTLASD; 
Containing  Angling.  Ragle  Shoottng,  Wild  OoatMkkii 
&c.    By  John  Colqdroun.    Post  8yo,  6#.  6d. 

'*  This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  whidi  leeeat  yon  km 
given  us  what  is  now  almost  a  little  Ubrary.  Mr.  C«tqGkNi. 
we  believe,  was  the  first  (with  ome  exeepcieu)  whewipsi 
this  field  of  letters :  assuredly  he  has  been  not  it>  kMtfl^ 
cessful  cultivator.  He  eqjoys  one  great  adrsBtsfe  «« 
nearly  all  his  compeers,  in  that  he  is  '  native,  sad  to  M 
manner  hmu,***— Edinburgh  Evening  Courmni. 

XIII. 

MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH  ;  with  Pnctid 
HintooD  Highland  Sporta,  River,  Bum,  and  Loch  Ftaki^ 
Ao.  By  JoBH  CoLdVBoojf.  AMOfsd  £rf<tfM,  vitk  Plita 
8T0, 9s.  9d, 


"  Unpretending,  dear,  and  practical,  and  dees 
the  *  parent  lake. '    The  book  breathes  of  the  nooacra  d 
the  flood,  and  will  earrv  the  sportamaa  back  to  ik  ^mi 
his  youth.*' — Quarterijf  Review. 

XIT. 

DAYS     OF    DEER-STALKING  IN  THl 

FOREST  OF  ATBOLL.  By  Wiluam  Scaors.  FJJ 
Woodcuts  by  LANDSRxa.   Tfc/rd  Edition.  Crown  «to.  ^ 

**  Brief  and  imperfect  aa  the  preceding  afasCmt  ii.* 
think  that  it  will  fully  justifjr  the  high  praise  vt  to 
bestowed  on  this  work,  and  induce  our  readers  is  at  4o« 
to  the  luxurious  repaist  from  which  we  have  na."' 
Edinburgh  Review, 

XT. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  of  SALMON  FISH15C 
By  William  Scropc,  F.L.8.  PUtes  by  Wilkii  ■ 
Landskxr.    Royal  8vo,  4il». 

"The  fisherman  will  find  in  this  volume  ilisiiifn 
instruction  m  his  art;  the  naturalist  a  large  additisatsM 
knowledge ;  and  the  general  reader  a  fund  of  advcatae* 
agrasabk  and  exdting  aairative.**— 7Ae  Critie. 

xn. 

SALMONIA,  OR  DAYS  OF  FLY  FISHWC 
By  Sir  Humphhv  Daty.    A  New  BdUi&n.    Foap.  IfS. 

XVII. 

DOG.BREAKING ;    tho    most 
Certain,  and  Easy  Method.    By  lamMnJCos».li\ 
With  Woodcuta    Fcap.  8vo,  6#. 

"  A  more  opportune,  a  pkasaalar,  a  mote  nssM  hoAi 
the  sportsman  than  this  has  not  been  puhUsbed  foraa 
a  day.  The  author  is  a  practical  man,  and  alauatcwr 
thing  he  writes  about  dog  breaking  mav  be  relied  oa."- 
DeWs  Life,  '        ^^ 

XVIII. 

MAXIMS    AND    HINTS    ON   ANGLIS< 

CHESS,  SUOOTINQ,  AND  OTHER  MATTKRA  1 
R'chard  Pbnn,  F.R.8.  Second  Edition,  with  H  FM 
Fcap.  8vo^A«. 


<(i 


They  have  the  air  of  mivelty,  and  charm  by  Ibcif  M 
nant  bra vitjf  sly  aairawi,  and  oity  .y   .     . 

■KesisM* 


>•, 
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A    PERMANENT    LIBRARY    OF    ENTERTAINMENT. 


Post  Svo,  price  2$,  Gd.  each  Part  {or  Two  Parts  as  a  Volume), price  6a.  in  cloth, 

MURRAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY, 

COMPLETE   IN  37  VOLUMES. 

Thia  Reries  of  attractive  and  useful  works,  by  approved  authors,  was  designed  to  furnish  the  Hiorbst  Lttcratiirb 
^  the  day,  at  the  lowett  potsibU  price,  and  was  comoiencod  in  oonsequenco  of  the  Acts  which  had  passed  the  British 
IPiarllament  for  the  protection  of  Copyright,  and  the  rights  of  British  authors  and  publishers,  by  the  entire  ezolosion 
"both  in  Grsat  Britaix  and  hkr  Colonibs,  of  foreign  pirated  editions;  and  the  volumes  have  been  issued  at  a  price 
"Which  places  them  within  the  means  not  only  6f  the  Colonists,  but  also  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  at  home,  who  thus 
"benefited  by  the  widening  of  the  market  for  our  literature. 

The  aim  of  the  Pnblisbor  was  to  produce  a  Series  of  Works  as  entertaining  as  romance,  but  otrnveying  at  the 
■ome  time  sound  information. 


VoL  1. 
BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
**  There  U  no  taking  leave  of  a  book  like  this.*'— iff  Aeiunim. 

Vols.  8  and  3. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 

*'  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  language.** 

QuarUrljf  Hentw, 
Vol.4. 

IRBY    AND    MANGLES'    TRAVELS. 
•«Irby  and  Mangles'  interesting  Travela."— Li7.  Gazette, 

DRINKWATER'S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

'*  Truly  a  legend  of  the  United  Services."— C^.  &\  Magtuine, 

Vol.  5. 
HAY'S  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

"A  highly  interesting  work." — Oreenoek  Adoertiaer. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 
«  A  aeriea  of  charming  deacripUona.*'— ^Mminer. 

Vol. 
THE  AMBER  WITCH. 
•■  Nothing  haa  ao  abaorbed  our  intereat."— QiMr/er/^  Rev. 

SOUTHEY'S  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 
*'Southey*a  admirably  written  lives."— For ArtAtreman. 

Vol.  7. 
MRS.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
**  Impressions  recorded  with  fidelity."— ^eapca«//eCouran/. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

**  Mr.  Barrow  haa  enriched  our  biographical  literature." 

Edinburgh  Review. 
VoL  8. 

FATHER  RIPA  at  the  COURT  op  CHINA. 
**  AS  euiiooa  a  book  aa  any  that  haa  appeared."— 5jMe/a/ur. 

LEWIS'S  WEST   INDIES. 
**  Theae  highly  amuaing  atones.*' — Quarterly  Review. 

Vol.  9. 

SKETCHES   IN    PERSIA.     Bj  Sik  John 
Malcolm. 

•*  Has  all  the  interest  of  our  amuaing  friend  Huji  Baba." 


luji 


Quarterlg  Review. 


Vol.  10. 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

"  Of  romantic  and  absorbing  interest.'*— JVer/Aem  Whig. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
"  A  candid  and  moderate  work." — Cheltenhmn  Journal* 

Vo .  11. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

*'  The  most  charming  work  ever  written  by  Washington 
Irving." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

VoL  IS.    Price  8f.(kr. 
DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

**  Mr.   Darwin    b   a  first-rate   landscape   painter." 

Qumrierig  Review, 

Vol.  13. 
LORD  MAHON'S  LIFE  OF  CONDfi. 


(f 


A  very  skilful  and  interesting  narrative.*' 

Quarterig  Reatew, 

Vol.  14. 

BORROWS  GYPSIES  IN  SPAIN. 
"These  singularly  attractive  pages."— Ltfer«jr  OiutetU. 

VoL  15. 

TYPEE ;  OB,  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 
By  IIkrmann  Mklvillb. 
<*  This  book  is  ezcellent-quite  firat-rate.*'— B/aelrvoML 

Vol.  16. 
LIVONIAN  TALES.    By  a  Lady. 
"  We  like  theae  Livonian  Talea  much."— .iM«jf 


THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CANADA. 
**  Reminds  one  of  the  *  Vicxa  or  WAKsriaLD.*  ** 

Uwnimg  Pt^L 

Vol.  17. 
SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

*'  One  of  the  noblest  records  of  military  adventures." 

Morning  Chronicle, 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.    By  a  Lady. 
"  A  welcome  addition  to  oar  literary  store."— Brf/amiia. 
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Vol.  18. 

HIGHLAND  SPORTS.    Bt  Chablbs  St.  John. 

'*  We  would  not  deura  a  more  plwitint  compaaion." 

Uomimg  Pott, 
Vol.  19. 

SIR  F.  B.  HEAD»S  PAMPAS  JOURNEVa 

**  Hm  all  the  interest  of  a  nortV —EclecHc  Review, 

THE  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS. 
"  A  valuable  collection  to  lUstorf."— J/Aen«wm. 

Vol.  20. 

FORD'S  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.  ^ 

**  TIm  best  book  on  Spain  tliat  haa  erer  appeared." 

Qlttarterlff  Review. 
Vol.  21. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 
"  A  work  deierring  mueh  attention." — Athenemm, 

Vol.  22. 

OMOO  ;  OR,  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.    By  Hee- 
Mamr  Mklvjlul 

'*  A  companion  after  our  own  hearts." — Timet, 

Vol.  23. 

GLEIG'S  BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 

"Tliii  account  is  instinct  with  spirit." — Literary  Gaxette. 

VoL  24. 

EDWARDS'S  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON. 

"This  book  is  full  of  novelty."— ^<Aeir«iim. 

MILMAN'S  WAYSIDE  CROSS. 
*' A  spirited  and  interesting  little  %tmj.*'—Athettmum, 

Vol.  25. 

ACLAND'S  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA. 

"Must  interest  all  who  have  firiends  in  India." 

Theologian. 

GLEIG'S  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON. 
*'The  Personal  Narrative  of  an  eye-witness.*'— Times. 

Vol.  28. 

BUXTON'S  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

"  Full  of  interest  and  adventure." — Atheineum, 

Vol.  27. 
PORTUGAL    AND    GALLICIA.    By  Lord 

CAUfAnTON. 

**  A  very  remarkable  work,** -—Quarterly  Review. 


Vol.  M. 

GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVI 
"  One  of  the  best  popular  biographies."— S.^< 

VoL  29. 

HAYGARTirSBUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRj 

"  Lively  and  graphic,  descriptive  of  man,  saioisU, 
and  society." — Spectator. 

STEFFENS'S    ADVENTURES    ON 

ROAD  TO  PARIS. 

*'  Original  in  its  features,  and  amusing  in  itiit} 
conduct."— X.t/tfrarjf  Oaxette. 

VoL  30. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.  By  Wism 
laviifo. 
"  Furnishes  food  for  delectable  entertainment" 

LUerarfGi 
VoL  31. 

CAMPBELL'S     ESSAY     ON     ENGl 

POETRY. 

"The  rise,  advance,  and   the  fluctuations  of  1 
poetry.** — Sun, 

Vol.  32. 

LORD   MAHON'S  HISTORICAL  ESS 
Seleoted  from  Contributions  to  the  Quarterlp  Reric 

VoL  33. 

THE    RAILROAD    AND    ELEC' 
TELEGRAPH.    By  Sir  F.  B.  Ukad. 

"A  very  clever,  rapid,  graphic,  and  effective  k 
sketches." — Examiner, 

ADVENTURES    IN    THE    LYBIAN 
8ERT.    By  Batlb  St.  John. 

*'  Described   in    the   most   picturesque    and  if 
manner."— ifontJnjr  Herald. 

Vol,  34. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 
a  Lady. 

"  A  most  animated  and  sprightly  picture  of  the  i 
society."— JoAn  Buti. 

Vol.  35. 
GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MU 
Vol.  36.    Price  8#.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  FOWELL  BUX 
Bart.    By  his  Son. 
*'  This  is  a  most  thoroughly  well  vrritten  biogrs] 

£vangeiieai  Mm 
Vol  37. 

LIFE    OF    OLIVER    GOLDSMITH 
WAsimroTON  Irvino. 
'<  This  excellent  and  v«ry  entertaining  life." 

Jiommg 


The  *<HoM«  AND  OoLoirUL  LraRART"  having  been  sustained  during  a  period  of  Six  years  with  m 
■Qooasa,  Mr.  Murray,  anxious  to  guard  against  the  objection  of  overloading  the  subscribers  with  too  lai 
cumbrous  a  series  of  books  of  one  sixe,  has  decided  on  concluding  the  work  with  its  thirty-seventh  Tolsine.  B< 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  public  a  compact  and  portable  work,  the  bulk  of  which  does  not  exoeed  the  compass  of 
shelf,  or  of  one  trunk,  suited  for  all  olaaseo  and  all  ollmatcs— of  which  the  interest,  value,  and  popularity  is  nc 
to  be  Impaired  by  lapse  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  largo  circulation  of  the  **  Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  and  the  continued  demand  f 
numbera,  convince  him  that  there  is  an  unabated  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  reading,  at  onc«  cbc«p,  i 
and  Instructive ;  ha  is  therefore  preparing  speedily  to  put  forth  a  New  Library,  which,  though  equally  portabl 
bo  even  more  elegant  in  typography  than  the  last,  and  shall  surpass,  or  at  least  maintain,  its  Literary  vai 
general  attraction. 

Uniform  with  the  above  Series. 
HUMBOLDT'S   COSMOS.    (Sahin^9  authorUed  Edition,)    2  vola.  post  8to,  bt. 
ITUMBOLDrS  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.     {Sabine's  auOioriaed  Edition.)    2  vole,  port  8vf 


BKADBimr  AND  nVAIfS,  PRIirTBRS,  irmTxyRiARS. 
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